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WOOD ANEMONES. 


When Night'b blue curtains veil from weary eyes 
Tlie gleaming of the sun's rich jewelries. 

The amethystine glow of the mid-air, 

The diamond necklaces that chain the seas, 

Then stealing to my sight from out the blue 
I see the wood anemones that grew 
In every springtime of my childhood's days 

Down country ways. 

Oh never in this land of garish lights 
Of sun and pageantries and starlit nights 
Could grow a flower so dreamlike, daintily 
Coloured beyond all art of pageantry. 

Cool coral stems, sweet fairy modesty 
Of drooping petals nurtured in the shade, 

Here in fhis land of passing phantasies, 

Where shadows lurk and run as if-afraid 
And silent footsteps ceaselessly pursue, 

Keep thou my heart at peace that, when the blue 
Of night shrouds all, with quietude I may 

Have power to pray I 

olive h. coverntok. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF GAUR. 

Pre-Mohammedan Period. 

G RUNWEDEL, in his Buddhist Art in India (page 1) writes : 

“ The Art of ancient'India has always been purely a religious 
one ; its architecture, as well as the sculpture, which has always 
been intimately connected therewith, was never and nowhere 
employed for secular purposes.” The veracity of this remark 
is at once brought home to us, when for a moment we thoughtfully 
survey the field of Bengali architecture. Its religious tendency 
is the only point in which the Western architects differ from the 
Oriental. This prominent feature of the Indian, and therefore 
also of the Bengali architecture, never exhibited itself more 
prominently than during that period of our history when 
Buddhism put an everlasting impress upon our learning and 
culture. 

Even before the reign* of /,he Palas, architecture had its 
day in Bengal. The only noteworthy reference to this pre-P41a 
archit^ture of Gaur is to be found in the accounts left by the 
Chinese travellers. The period which opens with the advent of 
the Chinese pilgrims into India will ever be remerybered in the 
history of the architecture of Bengal. Hiuen Tsang, the most 
prominent among them, came to this country during the first 
half of the seventh century, A.D., when the Gupta power 
was on the decline. His> account furnishes us with a graphic 
picture of the cult of Buddhism, which v'as prevailing in Bengal 
at that time. •' The Chinese pilgrim found the whole of the country 
dotted with myriads of temples and monasteries. Tliese must 
have been the outcome of Buddhism. If Gaur made any progress 
in'* the domain of architecture, ^Buddhism must have been at its 
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back. ^ The whole question of the age and origin of Bengali 
architecture pivots round this point. 

fjiuett Tsang found twenty Buddhist monasteries and a 
hundred Deya temples in Pundravardhan, thirty Buddhist monas¬ 
teries and a hundred Deva temples in Samatata, and over ten 
monasteries and more than fifty temples in both Tamralipti and ' 
Karnasuvama.' It must be noted, however,* that when the 
iravcller describes the temples and monasteries, he refers to the 
chief cities of Bengal,^ then divided into four sections, respectively 
called Pundravardhan, Samatata, Tamralipti and JCamasuvama. 

Amongst the pre-PMa remains, which wc still have, may be 
mentioned those large brick mounds visible to this day in the 
vicinity of the village of Bhasu Vihar, on the east bank of the 
river Nagor, irt the district oi Dinajptir. During the seventh 
century A.D. the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang found the Po- 
si-po-Vihar in Pundiavardlian, or North Bengal, having"* spacious 
halls and tall-storied chambers.”® The extensiveness of the 
monastery may be well conjectured irom the travelh r's remark 
about the large congregations that used to assemble there. The 
Chinese traveller informs us that the monastery bald to accom 
iiiodate seven hundred Buddhist monks.'* The site of the 
grand monastery has been identified by Sir Alexander Cunningham 
with the modern village of Bhasu Vihar, in the Dinajpur District.’’ 

At Paharpur, in North Bengal, a large Buddhist tope is even 
yet traceable,*’ It drew the attention of scholars like Dr. Buchanan 
Ilamilton, Sii Alexander Ciujuiingiiam and others, long 
long ago. It has lately become one of the chief objects of investi¬ 
gations of the ardent workers of the Varendra Rcs(*arch Society, 
uho have come to understand that King Deva Pfila, the glorious 
scion of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, used to put up here; but 
the mystery of the Paharpur tope still remains unsolved. The 
Varendra Research Society is, however, bent upon removing 
the veil of obscurity by excavating the place, as it is calculated 
to throw some new light on a dark period of our history. As 
\'arendra, or North Bengal, was at cme time the ckiicf seat ol 

rr WattMsT^O^uan Chwang," Vol. II, ppri847T87,~190, ISl". 

2. ll. P. Sastri: “ Living Buddhisiin in Bengal,” p. 2. 

3. Watters. Vol. II. p. 184. ' 

4. Op. Cit. 

5. Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. XV, pp 102-3. 

6. Op. Cil., p. 117 ; Hamilton’s *' Eastern India,” Vol. If, p. 669. 
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Buddhism in north-eastern India, the district is still strewn over 
with, numerous relics of Buddhism. Thus Westmacott found 
them extant in almost the whole of Dinajpur and Bogra Districts. 
He identified the modern Vardhana Kuti with<the Pundravardhan 
of Hiuen Tsang*, visited by him as early as the seventh century 
A.D. 


The kge and hrigin of the architecture of Gaur arc^ not 
known. We find that about the eighth century of the Chrfttian 
;€ra the famous temple called ihe% Draupadi’s Ratha^ was 
erected in Mahavalipuram, in the Madras Presidency, perhaps 
after the Bengali style of temple architecture. The temple 
is cut out of rock with a four-sided roof, similar to that of a 
i&ngali chmichala hut. ^ Of the Bengali architecture during 
the reign of the Gupta Kings, we know nothing. During the 
subsequent reign of the Palas, the fine arts reached their zenith 
of development in Bengal, llie Pala kings were great builders. 
Of their buildings we read much, but have no remains worth 
the name. The Pkla inscriptions discovered up to the present 
time contain in some of them indirect references to the impulse 
which was given to Bengali architecture by the kings of 
the Pkla dynasty. Thus the Ban-gad copper-plate grant of 
Mahipkla I. tells us that Rajya Pila, the son and successor of 
Narayan PSla, built during his incumbency a large number of 
temples, “ the walls of which equal the noblest mountains.’' ^, 


I ffk 5T««i??^tW55: II 


Huii\s of such big temples, as have been described in the 
‘ above inscription, still exist in many parts of Varendra, but no 
date-=*can possibly be ascribed to them. From the^time of Dhar- 
ma P§la, the seqond kin^ of the line, up to the end of the reign 
of Deva" Pila, his illustrious successor* there was , one uninter- 
c Vtipted series of progress in arts. 

* “ After trie death of Deva Pila, the deejine of the Pila kingdom 
began, followed by, as a result, the deterioration of architecture, 

and sculpture. But this state of things did not go on for a long 

_ _ __ _ 

< 1 , *• Jorimal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal," VoJ. XL|v, p. 18^. 

2. ** Cave-temples of India,pp. 116-7 ; Woodcut No. 27. 

• 3. T. A. S. B., New Series, 1909, p. 147. ^ 

4. Op. Cit., V4?l. ^XI, pp. 80, 83. 
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time. During the middle of the tenth century, architecture 
again revived. Fine pillars were used in constructions for their 
permanence and the enhancement of their grandeur and beauty. 
An artistically carved monolithic pillar of black sandstone, 
eight feet four inches high, was discovered amidst the exten¬ 
sive ruins of Ban-gad, in the District of DinAjpur, in the early 
part •of the eighteenth century. From Ban-gad, where the 
pillar was in situ, it was r«mo^ved to the garden of the Dinajpur 
Raj, where it has now been placed. At the foot of the pillar 
is incised the following inscription *: 

The above inscription records a beautiful temple of the god 
Siva [ ^ ’ ] erected by a man of Kamboja origin, who had 

made himself King of Gaur The date of the 

inscription is contained in which has been 

read differently by different scholars. But, according to the 
interpretation which is now commonly accepted, the date of 
the inscription would be 966 A.D., as would further appear 
from the evidences adduced in its favour by Mr. Rakhaldas 
Banerjee and Mr. Ramaprosad Chanda.^ This pillar shows that 
columns of such superb shape and structure were in vogue early 
in the tenth century. How stately ^d artistic must have been 
the sanctum which rested on such columns, of which the I^an-gad 
pillar is a specimen ! Soon after the Kamboja occupation of 
Gaur, MahipMa I. was on the throne. His long reign saw a great 
revival jn the Gau,r architecture. Over and above his memo¬ 
rable achievements at Sarnath, the foundation of three large towns 
in Bengal, which are now in ruins, is attributed to him. These are 
Mahipur in Bogra, Mahisantosh in Dinajpur, and Mahipal in the 
!IJistrict of Murshidabad.^ That King Mahipala^ was really- 
a great patron of architecture may be well guessed from his 
Sarnath inscription dated 1026 A.D.^ Further hght is thrown 

* 1. ~T A. S. B., New Series,«1911, p. 619; "Indian Antiquary," 

yol.I, p.127. 

' 2. Banglar IHhasha (History ®f Bengal), Vol. I, pp. 215-16; J. and P, 

t.A.*S.«B., New Series, 1911, pp. 618-9. * r 

3. Gaura-rajdmaloi by Bamaprasad Chanda, pp. 41-2. 

'*4. Aiqh- Surv, Rep., 1903-4, p. 222. 
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on ^ ^history of contemporary architectuj^O^ iroi\v^ Budti]iist r 
Sanscrit work called the Astasahasrika Eragnaparamita; a 
script now in the possession of the University of Cambrid|;e. The 
M.S. is dated 1015 A.D.,’ when it was fits^ > copied. The work 
contains large number of miniature pictures of the Buddhist*^ 
temples and the ‘images therein of those places of Bengal^ which 
were held particularly sacred by the* Buddhist commuffity %f 
northern India. From the miijiatvires of the work we may 
form some idea of the structure as w^ll as of the shape of*^he 
temples that were erected during th^^* reign of the PaJ^ kings. 
^The miniature painting of the temple of Lokanath, situate at 
Champitala in Samatata, shows that the temple had a found 
roof with a verandah surrounding it. The Buddhist temple at 
Tulakshetra in Var^ndra had a cupola over it. Ano||lier miniature 
painting shows that there stood a temple with its roof elevated 
by degrees as that of a Chinese pagoda, in Pundravardhan.^ 
Several miniatures also show that pillars were very much th^, 
fashion during the reign of the Pala kings. Three pillars of 
Varendra have been up till now brought to our notice, viz., the 
Badal pillar of Mangalbari of the time of Narayana Pala, the 
Kamboja pillar of Ban-nagar of the year 966 and the pillar raised 
by Kaivarta King Bhima, a contemporary of Rama Pala. The 
Badal pillar was erected by Bhatta Gurava Misra, the pripie 
minister of King Narayana Pala, during the tenth century, A.D. 
It is called a Garuda pill&r, which formerly had on its top the 
figure of Garuda, but the upper part is now missing.^* In a 
miniature picture of the Astasahasrika we find that a pillar 
surmounted by a figure of Garuda also stood in the country of 
Radha.^ The Kamboja pillar of Ban-gad has already been 
noticed. iThe pillar of the Kaivarta King Bhima may still be 
seen raising its head majestically over the waters of Sagar-dighi 
in Varendra.® The pillar was erected when Rama Pala was 
still ruling the destinies of Bengal. Like his illustrious predecessor 
Mahipala I, Rama Pala was also a great builder. The reign of. 

<111. A. Fouchcr: "Etude Sur. I’Iconographic Bouddhique de I’lnde,'* 
Part II, p, 16 . 

2. Op. Cit., pp. 192, 199, 190, PI. Ill, fig. 4. 

3, "Epigraphia Indica,” Vol. II, pp. 160-1. 

f ' 4. " Icpnographic Bouddhique,” Part II, p. 195 

/ 5. Gaura^rajamala, p. 49, plate. 
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as it^ were, a new lease of life to the Beji^i archi- 
^iie,a farther impetus to it came from Rarrtia Pala. At 
fife confluence of the Raratoya and the Ganges he founded the 
^reat city R^mavati,* effulgent with . architectural beauty. 
Shndhyakara Nahdi, who lived at the court of his grandson 
Madan Pala, in his work, the Ramacharita,^ is lavish in his 
^ra^e of the city of Rh^iavati. Rama Pala built the grand monas¬ 
tery of Jagaddaia near^i^ capital city. A temple of Buddha, as 
well as three temples of the ffod Siva, was built' by him, according 
to the account of Sa,|idhyakara Nandi.® The existence of 
the Jagaddaia Vihara is further corroborated by the colophons 
of* many Sanskrit manuscripts, which were catalogued by 
Bendall and Cordier."* From the Ramacharita we gather that 
glaze# tile| were used in constructions during th^ reign of Rama 
P^a. He erected a temple at his magnificent;^ city, wliich is 
described in Ramacharita as Karburamaya,^ or made of gold. 
A Karhuramaya temple possibly means a temple, the bricks 
of which were so glazed as to appear golden. It is rtunarkable 
that glazed tiles were also used in the subsequent Pnthan 
architecture of Gaur ; wdrether the idea of glazed tiles was original 
with the Pathan kings, or was borrowed from the previous P&la 
architects, cannot be said with precision. 

Contemporary history will show that the country of Varendra 
was not only the centre of politics during the suzerainty of the 
PMas, but also the great fountainhead of culture and the develop¬ 
ment *of arts and letters. The country remained so up to the 
middle of the twelfth century, when the dynasty of tht Pala 
kings ceased to exercise its authority, giving place to a new— 
that of the ^enas. The latter dynasty was founded by Bejoy 
Sena, the first independent king of his family.® fThe whole of 
Radha was under his sway. Gradually, ’after the fall of the P&la 
kingdom, he pushed his conquests as far as the country of Varendra 
or North Bengal. He enjoyed for over thirty years his kingly 

1. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Vol. V., No. 3, p. 91. 

‘ 2. Edited by M, M. Haraprashad Sastri, Mem. A S. B., Vol. Ill, No. 

pp. 1-56. 

3. Op. Cit., pp. 47-50; Ch. 3, V. 7, 40, 41. 

4. P. Cordier: *' Catalogue du Fonde Tibetain De La Bibliothfique 
Natlonale,” Part II, p. 122, etc. 

5. *' Ramacharita,” Ch. 3, V. 40. 

6. Banglar Itihasha (History of Bengal) by Rakhaldas Banerji, p. 288* , 
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power,* but his . reign is not marked by any great progfees. in 
the domain of architecture. The only instance of krchitectitfe 
V of his time that we come to know of was the Temple of Pradyuirf- 
,, neswara, the ruins of which still exist in the village of Deopara 
- in the District of Rajshahi. The Deopara inscription^ of 
Bejoy Sena records that a* temple of Pradumneswara, besides 
a number of high tcrfiples and palaces in various parts o^th^ 
country, was erected by him at the modem site of Deopara; 

. « 

^ : ti 

* The ruins of the temple traceable in the locality are, however, 
insignificant and were looked upon as such by Dr. Rajendralala 

. Mitra, who inferred from these that “ the edifice was by no means 
a very extraordinary one.*’® From this single instance of.iarchi- 
tecture no inference may possibly be drawn as to the nature of 
the architecture of the time of Bejoy Sena as a whole ; but stress 
must "be laid upon the fact that with the decline of the PMa 
kingdom and the gradual dying away of Buddhism which was 

* one of the concomitant effects of the former, the development 
of architecture and sculpture in the kingdom of Gaur came almost 
to a standstill. A new era in the architecture of Gaur had begun 
which W’as to sweep away almost all its former glory. The Sena 
kings were orthodox Hindus ; though some very fine images 
and several other artistic productions of their reign have been 

* discovered within the country, tl^ey are, as it were, echoes of the 
forgotten past ; no new improvement was now forthcoming. 

’ Prom Bejoy Sena down to Lakshmana Sena there is a large 
gap in point of the progress of architecture ; for we have no 
testimony of it in the reign of the intermediate King Ballala Sena. 
The reign ot Lakshmana Sena w^as singularly remarkable for a 
great upheaval ift the arts,"* especially in architecture and 
•sculpture. The copper-plate grants of Bisvarupa Sena and 
•, Kesava Sena show that Lakshman Sena raised four triumphal 
^ columns —one on the shore of the southern sea, one in Benares, 
lOne in Allahabad, and one in Triveni.® The most eventfvi 

il. Op, Cit., pp. 290-292. 

2. "Epi. Ind.," Vol. I, pp. 310-314. 

3. ."Indo-Aiyans,” Vol. II, p. 240. 

4^ ’ffanfffar Vol. I, p. 299. 

J. A. S. B., 1896, Pt. I, p. 11. 
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period' of the short-lived Sena dynasty was almost over before 
1200 A: P?' It about this date that Bakhtiyar Khilji conquered 
daur*. The scene of activities suddenly changed. Arts suffered 
terribly under the pressure of the foreign yoke, and the trend 
of the architecture of Gaur came almost to an end. 

* 


Calcutta. 


NANIGOPAL MAJUMDAR, 


THE DAWN. 


Upon a mound I stood and viewed the east 
All bathed in soft and glitt’ring dewy light, 

With fleecy clouds o’erspread that now were white 
And now a pearly grey ; but never ceased 
Their colours still to change ; a glorious feast 
For mortal eyes : as yet dark-suited night 
Her sway had not giv’n o'er '* so potent quite 
The spell of beauty dressed in e'en the least , 

Of Nature's charms. A faint and rose-pink flush 
Now genfly stole and touched the clouds which bright 
And brighter grew : the world iij the last hush 
Of stillness wrapt, knew not the joy-filled sight 
It lost: The silence crept into my soul 
Which by the glory caught absorbed the whole. 


REGINA GUHA. 

CdhuUa. 

■ ■■ ---- 

1. SmiUi’s Early History o£ India,” 3rd edition, p. 405. 
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STRAY RECOLLECTIONS OF A TRIP TO 

INDIA. * 

(Contihued from our last number.) 


Nausari. 

i^UR next halting place was Nausari, the “ Rome of 
^ ' Parseeism,” as it is called. We were received there 
by the late lamented Jamshedji Tata, and I must say the 
kind welcome we received there was in a large measure 
due to him. 

Once more, I open our note-book. 

30 Dec.—^Lunsiqui.—^Arrived this morning by an 
oarly train ; station full of priests in their white garments ; 
among them some of our Bombay friends who have come 

to spend the Xmas holidays with their family. Mr.-, 

the Avesta scholar, took us in his comfortable shigram 
to Mr. J. Tata's place in Dasturvada; but instead of 
keeping us in town, Mr. Tata has accommodated 
u$ in a charming summer house at Lunsiqui, close 
to the beautiful park where he has built his modern villa. 
We spent the day in a most delightful far niente under 
the cocoa trees, mango trees, palm trees and tamarinds, 
i^ong which the gardener has smuggled some foreign 
i^cies. The whole country seems to be fertile and to 
<^^rve the surname of the G^den of Gujarat.” It i? 
ci||:i^|puiy said that a stone planted at Nau^ari beaijl^^pit 1 
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We enjoyed^our afternooti &ap ifi th^e .siijptd'ij *orcliard^ 
which Anquetil Duperton hqs describ^ Ab being inlcbtcd 
with troops of monkey^. jThose miscliieyons animals 
have vanished, thank God, but the charm of the rcfrosh- 
in^ verdure still subsifots.*' Our bUngp^low is built after 
a •plan quite differcnl from that of the houses of 
Dasturvada, with tlicir, clay walls and old-fashioned 
v^erandah. It is preceded by an avenue of coct)a trees, 
and hidden among shrubberies of palm trees , on thd 
left stands a large dining-room, in the Persian style, its^ 
roof supported by light columns. It is the place where 
the family meets on holidays to drink toddy, one ol 
the attractions of Nausari. People say it is very palat¬ 
able. I have tasted it at Uinbargaon, and I am obliged 
to confess—I hope my Parsi friends will ('xcuse me-- 
that I do not share Lord Rosebery’s opinion, and am 
not an appreciator of toddy. 

“ Under the trees, the temperature is exquisite, and I 
am quite convinced that the climate of Nausari is healthy 
and invigorating. We have taken our evening meal 
with Mr. Tata and some friends in his big pavilion, and 
have come back on a lovely moonlit night, servants 
holding lanterns, which reminded us of the old ?egula- 
tions of the Parsis, obliging ladies after sunset to be 
always acoompanied by torch or lantern-bearers. Now 
we go to bed in complete security ^and happiness.” 

The day after, early in the morning, friends came to 
fetch us for sight-seeing. I have nothing to say of Nausari, 
—the Mahratta town—neither of the palace of the 
Gaekwar, nor of the bustle of the streets and local industries. 

I have scarcely cast a glance at them. All our interest 
was centred in Motafalia, the Parsi head-quartei’s, the ‘ 
place where a small colony coming from Sanjan settled, let. 
us say^, in the Xllth century, and found it so good/ 
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SO muc^i like one of their best Mazenderan localities^ 
known a^ Sari> tlint they gave it ks name, aild called the 
new place. ^av-sari (New Sari) ; * at least this is the 
Parsi tradition. From that time, they have continued 
t6 reside there, .keeping faithfully their social customs 
and priestly organisation. It is even said that as early as 
the XVIth century, Nausari was a sort of Parsi fief, the 
head of the community enjoying .considerable power; 
neither the Mohammedan nor the Mahratta rule lias 
alte^d its character. The streets and houses have 
retained their archaic aspect, and the stranger feels really 
impressed by it. The priestly class still continues to , 
acknowledge as leader a descendant of the famous Meherji 
Rana, the learned Dastur who explained to Emperor 
Akbar the tenets of the Zoroastrian faith.* The Head 
«Dastur then was the respected Darabji Mahiarji| a 
real personage even at the Durbar, for he was allowed 
such old-fashioned honours as the parasol and other 
^Oriental distinctions. He received us in rooms on the 
ground floor of his antique residence in Dasturvada, sur¬ 
rounded by his son, his son’s young fiancee and a bevy 
of young priests. According to the usual etiquette, he 
garlanded us with those delightful strings of scented flowers,, 
so soft and elegant, from which issued small gold and silver 
threads, and before leaving we were besprinkled with 
rose water contained, in a chiselled gulahdan. We had 
met him in the morning at a most peculiar ceremony, the 
Navar ” procession, the only part of the initiation of a 
,:!;JZotoastrian priest, in which Juddins, or unbelievers, are 
l^lOwed to share. The young man after having submitted 
ihe prescribed purifications and retreat, had returned 

^ . .. . . .. ... 

,, Xiiis fact was ascertained by our clever friend. Dr. J. J. Modi, at the earnest 
of'^y daughter, who even before her voyage to India had taken a deep 
question and exchanged views'with Dr. Modi. 

'■ ^ January, 1907. 
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to his paiFelit s home, and on that very day he was to be 
taken to thef temple, where he had to be admitted to the 
final ceremofes. 

We went to his house; the guests were already 
seated on long rows of benches placed in the streets ; we 
were invited to sit on a sofa in a verandah opposite. Yards 
of wfiite cloth covered the ground on which a host of priests, 
like true Orientals, were •comfortably squatting, while 
flowers, attar and pan-supari were distributed. The scene 
was extremely animated; yet everything went on 
beautifully, in perfect order and with great respect fof the 
protocol. Not a single European dress marred the 
effect; nothing reminded us of the date nor destroyed the 
illusion that we, modern memsahihs, Were present at a 
ceremony which for so many centuries had been conducted 
in these same narrow thoroughfares of Nausari. At last, the 
Dastur came, in state, looking very grand in his white 
garments, a shawl thrown over his shoulder. The candi¬ 
date, in pure white also, issued from the inner apartment 
escorted by his family. Friendly and smiling faces were 
seen peeping out from the small windows of the neighbour¬ 
ing houses. The bright-coloured $aris of the ladies threw, 
here and there, a bright radiance on that mass of dazzling 
whiteness. Then the Dastur beckoned with great 'dig¬ 
nity the procession to move ; we obediently followed; 
but, arrived at the temple, the door was shut upon us, 
poor unbelievers! 

It^is certainly one of the most striking ceremonies 
which it has ever been my good luck to witness. I let my 
daughter see many others, and did not accompany her to 
the libraries, or to the compound of the Towers of Silence, 
Barashnum-gah, etc. She was so deeply interested that 
she looked absent-minded and even cross, and did not 
want me at all. It is just so when people are realizing 
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a,'loi|g*'antici^at6dj, joy^; so that I topk a well-earned rest 

‘ fe nay cool bungalow ahd felt cxtreinfely happy for her sake^ 
. arid more grateful than I can say for thi^ kiiid reception 
offer^ by such excellent and obliging friends. 

' ^ Next day, 1st of January; VasweH employed. I have 
to note especially the art of weaving th^ kusfi oi 
eacrcd thread, on Mr. Tata’s of la. It is the chief industry 
of the women of Naiisari with that of the making of the 

f 'aroon (sacred cakes). Mrs. Jamshedji Tata kindly 
xplainrd to us the process, while some nice-looking and 
clevet girls were working under her guidance ; then, good- 
*humouledI3^ reniembcTing that she also was a priest's 
daughter, she sal before the archaic loom and swiftly set 
the shuttle in motion. Deai lady, how well I remember 
her sweet face and kind welcome! She gave me a Mslf, 
an exquisite one. so white and so fine ! I treasure it 
nmong my most precious semvenirs. 

The purity of type ot the Nausari population is most 
remarkable, but it did not surprise us Travellers have 
always spoken very highly of the beauty of the Parsi ladies 
and extolled the whiteness of their complexion. We had 
been already impressed the sturdy appearance of our 
good villagers, contrasting witTi the rather sickly air of 
the Bombay Parsis. At Nausari, the race is still more 
vigorous ; it can be easily explained by the fact that the 
Sulk of the colony belongs to the priestly class among 
which marriages with 'foreigners are strictly forbidden but 
only consanguinous unions prescribed, and the custom is 
still followed. We had the unique opportunity of attending 
a social gathering which allowed us to make comparisons. 


distribution of prizes at the girls' schools established 
the ladies of the Tata family in Mr. Tata’s park. The 
took their places in the shady avenues, the guests 
vgiimd a large tabic loaded with books, which I had the 
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pleasure of handling coi^jbmtty twtftl^e Dastui^to the 4eaj? 
little ** laureates.” > ‘When the list was* e:lfiausted and little 
pieces of music ji^formesti, the people dispersed 

in the park, while .servants ulnrolle^ ya|ds of cotton cloth , 
on the ground and i^ispo^ed tlfe lunch on plantain 
leaves. * ; 

^he gathering broke up at last, a small group of friends 
only remained and disported themselves. Of course 
our Western customs were totally discarded , for my part 
I thoroughly enjoyed the charming popular dance of 
Gujarat, accompanied by garbas, so much indeed that 1 
could not help beating lime and joining in the burden. 
When dusk came, lamps and torches were lighted in the 
bungalow and on the verandah, and the ladies continued 
to turn round and lound, clapping hands and singihg. 
Meanwhile, along the avenues and the clusters of trees, 
gracious forms weie moving, enveloped m the golden light 
spread on the whole scene by a glorious sunset, and late in 
the night om cars weie still rejoiced by far-away and 
sweet strains f 


BROACH AND SURAT 

“ Dullness is the prevailing characteristic of nfost 
Gujarat towns,” and I must confess that, of them all. 
Broach seemed to me the dullest, in spite of its beautiful 
sacred river and the picturesque view of the buildings 
groupec^ on the slope of the hill, commanded by the cium- 
bling walls of the citadel I have enjoyed immensely 
the charm of the scenery from the ramparts. At our feet, 
the course of the beautiful Nerbudda and the green 
clusters of trees enveloping the suburb of Vejalpur; on 
the north, the profile of distant mountains, while to the 
I east, long rows of tamarinds marked the place of the 
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Nawab’s gardens, and far beyond the river stood the shrine 
of the revered Bhragu, who gave his name to the ancient 
Bhragapur. 

Broach, compared to the sunny beach of Umbargaon 
aAd the cool and shady orchards of Nausari, looked certainly 
gloomy. PerhajJs that impression was due to the wegither 
which was uncertain and to the sky which was unwontedly 
cloudy. Yet with all its drawbacks, Broach is cherished 
^ by its inhabitants, especially the Parsis, who cannot help 
loving the dear old town.’' (Malabari.) Well may they 
love it, indeed, with a filial reverence as it was one of their 
first settlements and, in bygone times, the seat of a 
flourishing sphere of Zoroastrian ecclesiastical influence. 
Alas ! the community is now much reduced, and the long 
line of the learned Dasturs extinct, at least, none of their 
descendants ever claimed the honour ol the Dasturship. 

We spent one night and a whole day in the suburb 
of Vcjalpur, given over to the kind care of Khan Bahadur 

. Our interest was concentrated in Parsivada, as 

it had been in Nausari in Motafalia. We did our best to 
revive again the social and religious life of the Broach 
Zoroastrians, who, for so m^y centuries, had displayed 
such a religious zeal, sending messengers to Persia, glorying 
ill tTie best ustads and taking a leading part in the dis- 
^tcussion of the famous Kahisah. We went in quest of the 
souvenirs of the bloody riots and the murdfcr of the old 
priest, and did not forget the brave martyr Homji. We 
nlso paid a visit to the crumbling Tower of Silence. Then 
we admired the mosque with its Jain pillars, the big 
Jdgah and the tombs of the Dutch factors. Upon the 
mhole the country around Broach struck us for its dreary 
j.USpect, probably on account of the cotton fields, the shrub 
itself having nothing particulajjy picturesque. The* 
ffiems had noi; yet been gathered in. Scarcely had we time 

Vo 4 
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for shopping, so that we had no oppoi^nnity to verify if 
there are still many prudes of the type so humorously 
sketched in Gujarat and the Gujaratis and if the science 
of henpeckery is really carried on there to perfection^ 
having not had the advantage of an introduction to any 
members of the fair sex ; in fact, Broach is the only place 
in India where we did not meet ladies belonging to the 
native communities. As regards the ginning factories 
and mowra business, I have nothing to say, though our 
amiable and well-informed host gave us every explanation. 
But who cares for the honest grumbles of a good citizen 
lamenting over the decline of a place, once “ the proud 
emporium of trade in Gujarat, with numberless vessels 
loaded with wealthy cargoes anchored in the Nerbudda, 
and realizing that Bombay has drained the trade of the 
sea coast ? 


Broach is not the only victim of the big modern city ; 
the fate of Surat is, if possible, still more melancholy. 

I have made several sojourns to that place, and I must 
confess I had taken a real liking for it. Our first home 
was the near the Tapti, where my Bandora 

host had arranged, through friends* to make us as comfort¬ 
able as possible in* spite of the Mohammedan khansa'ma, 

4c 

a queer old man, looking very cunning and always quarrel¬ 
ling with our^ servant. The other was a hospital in , 
Bhaga Talao, where we stayed for a few Sveeks under the 
care*of Dr. Rukhmabai, on account of a tonga accident 
that occurred to my daughter at Baroda. A very sympa- : 
thetic personality is Dr. Rukhmabai! Her energetic atti¬ 
tude and noble example had made her known not only in 
India,, but also to the well-wishers of social reform at 


J^ge, We had taken a real interest in the discussion of 
her celebrated case, without imagining that some day 
WivWjsre.^o become hei: guests and patients;* ; 
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The hospital had been recently built by a generous 
Hindu gentleman for the use of Indian women. At the 
lime we were residents there it was a brick building erected 
in a big‘compound ; on the right, the staircase gave access 
to Dr. Rukhmabai's private apartments wherein the dear 
lady kindly accommodated us. The ground floor was 
occupied by the dispensary, the Doctor's consullation 
room, and a large ward There the Lady-Doctor and 
a clever assistant. Mis. Godubai,'were occupied during 
the whole morning, picparing diugs, jierfoiming operations 
and training nuises. The two wings were connected by 
a spacious vcrandali, the same icpeated on the first floor 
in front of our windows. The hospital was an excellent 
field for my observations, and I was thus enabled 
to understand how much the help of women is needed in 
India, and how right my noble friend was when, talking in 
private, he explained to me his contemplalcd project of the 
Seva Sadan, and how heartily I approved of his wish 
of placing it exclusively in the hands of Indian ladies of 
position and sound judgment. 

On account of my daughter's casual indisposition, 
which condemned her fo absolute rest, I led for some time 
aiife quite independent from her. The Collector and Mrs. 
W. did their best to make it less monotonous. Every 
evening I used to enjoy with them before sunset a long 
drive in and around the town, or we visited tpgether places 
of interest. The city, with its crumbling walls, liiined 
chaklas and pur as, first engrossed my attention. In fact, 
the old killa is the only monument worthy of that name, 
emd I often contemplated from its battlements the beauti¬ 
ful Tapti river, now void of vessels, and her quays of 
l^e blocked up by heaps of merchandize. The beautiful 
Tapti, so smooth yet so murderous on her days of ire 
she ^ept whole parts of that same city to whom for 
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SO many years she had conveyed wealth and prosperity! 
Though dilapidated, how curious and interesting some old 
chaklas are, the MuUa Chakla for instance, and cspeciall^\ 
Saudogarvar, where the remains of the European factories 
are still to be seen ! It is hardly possible to revive th- 
bustle and traffic of those days, when the factors led tha i 
gorgeous existence intended to impress the Oriental popula¬ 
tion. The visit to our owfi factory had been an item on 
our programme when first wo stopped at Surat. For 
French people it is a melancholy sight, and the garden on 
the Tapti, dry and waste, covered with bamhitl, is no less 
so. Now our colonial activity is being more and more 
drawn to Africa ! Such changes seem, at first, quite un¬ 
accountable ; yet they have their raison d'etre which the 
future historians of the European colonizing powers will 
no doubt explain. 

The chief attraction of Surat for ordinary tourists 
consists in the tombs of the English and Dutch factor'^. 
1 went there several times, alone or with my daughter 
and a party of friends. I will always remember one ol 
my visits ; the melancholy of the place was still entranced 
partly by the fading light of the day, and the filing off of tin 
marriage procession of villagers hieing towards their 9001* 
homes at the sound of a mournful native band, and by th*' 
preparation of the hurried funerals of plague-stricken 
people. The magnificent tombs, formerly the pride ot 
Surat, are in bad repair. Their large extent and beauti¬ 
ful architecture and aspiring heads have greatly suffered 
from the indifference and neglect of the present generation. 
We admired, as it deserves, the mausoleum of George 
Oxenden Anglorum in India, Persia, Arabia prceeses, 
very grand ^Mth its cupolas and pillars. We visited it, 
carefully ascended the stairs and walked round the galleries. 
Ih the immediate neighbourhood is a tomb, bearing no 
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name, supposed to be that of Gerald Aungicn That great 
man—^the real founder of Bombay—has not yet obtained 
the honour of a monument in the town, which is in fact of 
his own making, a town where—God forbid if I attempt a 
criticism !—so many officials, very deserving, of course, 
have enjoyed the public recognition of their services. 
The chief feature of the whole place is the contrast ot the 
Saracenic architecture of the tombs and the tropical foliage 
in which they arc embosomed. As for the Dutch cemetery, 
it is no less magnificent. By the way, my daughter was 
greatly surprised and certainly pleased to sec the passage 
concerning it in the account of her visit to India carefully 
noted in a Rotterdam paper. She wrote to the Editor, 
hoping to arouse a permanent interest among the cultured 
classes ; but notliing special ensued. Baron Van Rede's 
mausoleum with its double cupola or galleries supported 
by handsome columns is really splendid. It was evidently 
built in order to surpass that of Sir George Oxenden's. 
Nothing subsists of the frescoes, escutcheons and passages 
from Scripture, nor of the wood carving which filled the 
windows. But the names and titles of the Baron are 
recorded in three mscrip‘tion9. Quite different is the fate 
of famous tomb of a jovial Commander, a great anony¬ 
mous drinker! Alter having been for long years the 
re^ndezvous of drinking parties—at least tradition says 
-it is completely destroyed, and has left no trace> 
Tombs and cemeteries are so numerous in Surat that 
il will not attempt to mention them, though I saw many, 

B jraves of the nine Syeds to the Armenian and 
i mouldering slabs and monuments. One of 
^ ^f rest is very peculiar in style and keeping ; 
jail icompound which encompassesHhe mausolea 
religious heads of the Borahs, an4 their 
^ My daughter had a preference for 
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this quiet enclosure ; she liked to sit there musing on a cool 
morning. On Fridays women used to come and put 
flowers on the graves ; they did not appear to be hurt 
by the presence of a Ftrangi; even the old gate-keeper 
never failed to welcome the intruder. This part of Surat, 
Jhampa, had greatly suffered from the fife of 1837, which 
did as much harm as the flood Its traces are still visible 
everywhere , it left a scar*on the whole city, and no one 
can say that the municipality has taken much trouble to 
make the necessary repairs. It is really painful to sec 
large tracts of land totally neglected as if the owneis them¬ 
selves did not care even to lay claim to them 

Thanks to my friends, Mr and Mrs. W and my Lady- 
Doctor, I was able to see much of native life and obtain 
access to the homes, both of humble shop-keepers and 
well-to-do gentle folks, and I paid visits to Borah ladies at 
Rander as well as to the descendants of the Nawabs of 
Surat. The Begum, a very sweet lady, gave us a kind 
welcome, and I could converse with her through my 
dear Rukhmabai. Of couise, considering the rules of 
Mohammedan etiquette and strict purdah, I cannot 
give any description of the Zenana looms dnd their 
inmates. It would be a breach of courtesy to do,so. 
Yet I canncg: refrain from mentioning my constant 
intercourse with a charming Borah lady, who had partly 
discarded the purdah and had been several times to 
Europe, We often drove together , on our return home 
we had long chats, and it was a rare and unexpected 
privilege to sit with Rukhmabai at our well-laid tea-table, 
ensconced in a comfortable rocking chair, listening to 
thy tw^o well-informed companions—Mohammedan and 
M^tha—^who both knew Europe and could discuss 
relating to Indian social reform and edw<i^ition, 
Ibtd criticfee 6nr Western ways and manners* 1 
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In tixe Bania caste, so largely represented in Surat, 
there are no restrictions of purdah ; women are allowed ter 
move freely, and how many lovely girls and brides have 
I seen, some of them so tastefully dressed, without the 
least mixture of our Paris or London fashions, bravely 
wearing the antique choli ; and how lightly the folds of 
their sari v^erc fallmg around thedittle living " statuette," 
instead of sticking heavily on the ornamented bodice, 
however smartly the European tailor may have designed it I 
I had the opportunity of seeing all the castes represented 
at a meeting on the occasion of the address of condolence 
sent to the Bombay Government after the Queen's demise, 
and it enabled me to realize that, in the mofussil, Indian 
womanhood can hold her own as well as in Bombay. It 
was at Surat that the news of the passing away of the first 
Kaiser-i-Hind reached us, and that the Maharani Victoria 


Saheh had entered bwarga / 

The hospital being situated in the principal thorough¬ 
fare of the town, and as it was the season for marriages, 


we could sec the processions passing in state, as well as 
^the display of the Bahri-ld solemnity and gorgeous 
tamashas ; for, though Surat is a fallen city* its people 
ajft, still fond of good life and merry-making, On our 
arrival the streets, as if by enchantment,i|Were crowded 
^ with mandaps erected in front of the brides' houses. After 


^aunset we could hear the noise of the tom-toms coming 
^'^It'oin all sides, and processions blocked up the narrow 
Streets. Each marriage ceremony was performed according 
I^Q ilte <?ustoms of the caste. It was for us a great privilege 
^ 1 be invited to many, some of them were conducted 
to the pure Brahmanical ritual, others to that of 
Sr, sects. God knows how numerous they* 

so happened that we' were able to be present 
marriage of the followers of the Maharajahj^ 
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or religious Chief of the Vallabhachariyas. I i),eed not 
dwell upon tile tenets of that strange sect; Karsandas 
Mulji, the reformer, has done justice to the former Maha¬ 
rajah. A great magistrate at the time of the case declared 
that he would not touch any Maharajah with a pair of 
tongsf Things, I am sure, have altered for the best; at 
least,* I hope so, and no doubt my amiable friends were no 
more visitors of any martMr; let us throw a veil on the 
Test, and revert to the Very curious sight. 

The Maharajah we saw (there are several) was at that 
time a child of three or four years. Though the parents 
of the girl were wealthy jewellers, whose bungalow was 
situated on the banks of the Tapti, they had deemed it a 
point of honour to celebrate the wedding in the family 
house hidden, according to the old custom, in one of the 
most retired wards of the city. We arrived in a big landau 
at about nine o’clock. The endless rites of the marriage 
were being performed by the light of torches which enve¬ 
loped the whole scene in a blaze; the young couple were 
almost suffocating under the pavilion erected in the narrow 
lane full of male guests and lovely Banya ladies, smiling 
and diamond-bedecked. Soon came at full gallop the 
four-horse big coach of the Maharaja escorted by a natjye 
band and a troop of torch-bearers. How could I depict 
the eagerness of the women at the sight of the puny babe 
dressed in green satin, fast asleep on a cushion carried in 
the arms of a servant ? The rush was indescribable, the 
* rupees were falling in abundance into the bags of the priests, 
who beckoned? the worshippers to kneel and kiss the 
' border of the gown of the infant Maharaja, the Madm 
^ Mufti 

^ final blessing was hastily given to the'consorts 

in placing the cushion and its precious load upon their ' 
heads, and the procession left, as it had come, environed by 
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Jiialo of Bengal lights and cheered by a symphony 
jangllhg funes. Needless to say the priests had made a 
E»^y collection, and it was the third marnage ceremony 
to wMcb the Maharaja was invited, and the evening tour 
was not^yet finished! 

As soon as my daughter was convalescent and aMowed 
to move about, we were introduced to a quite different 
class of people, our fiiends'the Parsis We had come 
to Surat purposely in quest of' the old souvenir 
their community. It is at Surat that their great social 
evolution towards the West began, as they appeared in the 
rdle of middlemen of the European mei chants, at first 
jointly with the Banias, then, more or less dislodging these 
[ast from the market, acting alone in that capacity. People 
:an still find traces of their wealth and importance 
iuring the XVlIth and XVIIIth centuiics Thus their 
vards and 'ffols became the objects of our morning consti¬ 
tutionals. We tramped along Rastampura, Nanpura and 
3ther puras, visiting houses, those which were judged 
typical, the larger ones of Mahomedan style, built round 
an open court, with a fountain in the centre , the others in 
the Hindu fashion, with*otla9, carved pillars and cornices of 
w^d. One of these, in Machhlipith (Wanki Bordi) was still 
in the hands of the great-grand-children of the first owner, 
the hakim (doctor) of the Nawabs (XVIIIth century). 
You could see the ^staircase, steep and ladder-like, the 
peliar or underground strong i oom, containing the treasuries 
3afes for keeping articles of value, and the famous well 
i^stem for holding rain water, reserved for drijjLkiiig 
fhout the year ; the water of almost all the wells in 
Jity can be used only for bathing and cleaning on 
their bracktshness. ^he importance of this 
,element is easily imagined when you walk along 
lanes closed by huge doors, where l^e 
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ihmates led a quasi-independent life, managirgtljfif^aftaifei 
according to their own laws under the rule oithe eld^s pi < 
iheir nation, an authority now devoid of power. •* 'Th^ 
descendant of the Modi of Surat, their Davar qr jd^lge at* 
the time of our visit, was a wealthy ^and i^sp^table 
gentleman to whom we paid a long visit in his antique 
residence. • 

This population of Persian refugees, so carefully noticed 
' by European travellers, was formed at first by the 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages who had been 
attracted by the resources and openings of a commercial 
seaport; but its decline induced them to follow the 
English to Bombay, where we find representatives of the 
Surti Parsis among the prominent members of the 
community. Yet it is quite cprrect to say that the family 
house, hidden in the pols, is still dear to the most fashion¬ 
able millionaires.” Have we not, we, French people 
of the old stock, exactly the same feeling towards the 
picturesque manor or the quaint XVIIIth century house 
totally deprived of what is called ” modem comfort/' 
but wherein the most sacred associations of our childhood 
are enshrined ? • • ' 

How grateful I am for the untiring kindness of iaur 
friends who accompanied us to these places! I have just 
perused with emotion the pages, now turned yellow, of our 
diary, and read over again the account^of our walks or drives 
in our dumni, illustrated with faithful sketches. How 
courteous all the people were ! The doors were always 
wide open to the visitors, and everywhere we had a sympa¬ 
thetic admittance. New houses were also no less hospitable ; 

\ we vfSte invitid to nice tea-parties, especially by Mr, and 
'Mn, B- V. who introduced us to distinguished 
It (.Was a charming social gathering, and it was^dififtcult 
‘ tlu 9 .«?egsmt iM^e was at ^ 
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-jGrpm the cnirriblihg walls of Saudagarwar. Of course, sucb 
; <i«contrast is frequent in Indi^^ , 

i;,;,,» We had also the great pleasure of being present at a | 
;\^arsi Vedding, quite different in style from the Bombay 
‘pompffcthSugh tl\e religious rites were absolutely similar. ’ 
It proved of real interest as it gave us an insight int» the 
Irefihed feelings of some Parsis,'who still entertain the 
same regard for their ancestral home as we do. The 
r. parties had purposely come from their' residence in the 
!.:^roda State. The street was so narrow that it* would 
!i|'iave been possible to shake hands with the neighbours 
'Opposite, who were curiously peeping through the little 
Ij^yindows to enjoy the sight. 

J, * The true Mofussil simplicity was reigning. The guests 
were seated on benches in the street, and the meal was 
^i^ed on plantain leaves. According to the old custom, 
little before sunset, we had repaired to the bride's house, 
company of mutual friends, Mr. and Mrs. D. H., all of us 
I^Jiuddled up in our dumni. The rites were performed in a 
l^toom on the first floor where the young pair were seated 
ill^ind a sort of screen of sweet-scented flowers. And, by 
a beautiful moonlit night enveloped us, contrasting 
the brilliancy of the nuptial illuminations and the 
l^abise of the tama$ha raging in the lane. On our way back, 
ll%e:Were almost overthrown by a Hindu m^yxiage procesr.; 
^n. ; The bridegropm's horse, a wilful animal, coi^ij ; 
■managed ; so that it created, a grea;t' cpi^fuaip^j?! 
the torch-bearcrs,;and the^band 
C ; At last we succeeded in iorcing our ^ 
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It was during our rambles in the suburbs that we 
were able to collect some of Mr. Malabari's souvenirs' 
d*enfance. One of our excellent guides was precisely 
his first English teacher, Mr. D. H., who was mighty 
proud of his pupil" to be sure. Since, long dgo Mr. 
Malabari's house in Sabawalla Street had been demolished, 
and file place where he had spent the innocent years of his 
childhood was razed to the ground. Left an orphan at 
the age of nine, he never forgot the religious teachings and 
precepts of charity that his admirable mother had inculcated 
in him. "We see," says Florence Nightingale, "how much 
he owes to her, a remarkable woman of strong will, masterful 
mind and irresistible energy." He himself has beauti¬ 
fully depicted this early part of his career. Whoever reads 
Dayaram’s charming book is drawn towards the boy. How 
delightful then, when, hand in hand, in full confidence, 
we were able to hear from the lips of the illustrious 
reformer the pathetic account of his youthful struggles ? 

Dayaram's book is equally invaluable as it contains 
numerous sidelights on the Surti popular life, so intimately 
associated with our friend's early experiences. We found 
still alive many of the Hindu superstitions and local customs 
so cleverly sketched, " but the old singers or khia^^ 
who proved so very important in the moulding of 
Behramji's poptical inclination," have disappeared, and 
not even did one itinerant minstrel, come to our door, 
striking his one-stringed guitar ! 

We were no less eager to know something about the 
I sojourn of our countryman Anquetil Duperron, the first 
^'Jpuropean who had the honour of bringing to Europe 
copied of the sacred books of the Parsis, He spent 
at '$\irat three years of unceasing labour, studying the 
religion and translating thevholy books under 
HwJ iuitiOn oiNi clever Dastur. Darab bv name. XJp to*, 
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that time, the scholars had totally neglected to inquire 
about the personality of this devoted teacher; a brief 
mention, quoted fiom the Discours Priliminaire was 
considered more than sufficient. As far back as 1896, my 
daughter had been greatly interested in the two Dasturs, 
Darab and his cousin Kaus—whom we cannot pass over— 
and obtained through friends a- bit of valuable informa¬ 
tion. Hence her wish to bring to light these respectable 
men to whom the savants are so indebted, and without 
whose help they u ould have been obliged to content them¬ 
selves with Hyde’s elucidations. We had already met 
Dastur Kaus’s descendants in Bombay ; we found Dastur 
Darab's family still living in their old house near the 
remains of the fust Kaciimi Fire Temple. One of our 
earlier visits was paid to tliem , Dastur Sorabji gave us a 
kind welcome and introducc'd us to Ervad Erachsha B. D. 
Coomana, who became our faithful correspondent and 
informant. If I am not mistaken, full justice is now dom^ 
to Anquetil’s teacher, who no doubt was a superior man 
It led us to seek also the house of Dastur Darab’s great 
adversary, Man(*herji Sett; it no longer exists, but we 
frequented his godown ih ....... , now the habitat of the 

JBiarsi Benevolent Institution, a large house in the Mahom- 
medan style, with an open court and a big diwan-khana, 
where, on the 1st of February, [Behram roz^ I think ?) my 
daughter was invited to be present at the distribution 
alms to the poor of the community. We had also to 
find out the English factory, now a private dwelling, wher6 
JsAnquetil received genial hospitality and efficient pro*- 
j^Ction, and again the Dutch factory whose head, JVfj 
i(^ll^fer, worked for the young traveller and influenced 
l^thker Mancherji in his behalf.^ The only relics of the 
spjendour.of the Lodge (in Bareh Khan Chakla) are 
(phantber and the basin of a fountain, No 
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need to speak of our French factory; the readers oC 
AnquetiFs Discours PrSliminaiie know too well ho\v 
inhospitable its walls were to the young man, till his broths i 
Briancourt was appointed to fill M. Leverrier’s place 

And now I suppose that no one in re.ading these few 
pages "will wonder at the great interest we took in Surat, 
past and present, and how loth we were to leave it. 

Thanks to the letters of introduction given by Dr. 
J. J. Modi, the Zoioastnan clergy were very sympathetic 
to my daughter and gave her cvpianations of certain cen - 
monies which were celebrated in her picsence, outside th(‘ 
temples, as a sort of teaching I will never torget then 
courtesy. 

(To hi continued) 


Seniis, Fiance 


I MT N V^T. 
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THE THREE MUSLIM QUEENS. 


7 j'HE thirteenth century A.D. is regarded by historians with 
a certain amount of fancy. It was this century which 
.jjgave birth to many of the political institutions of which Europe 
ihas been proud. Every country of Europe, jirom the pompous 
;IJ61y Roman Empire to the humble canton of Switzerland, has 
;had its own share of administrative construction in this period. 
In -Frsmee the spirit of “ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity " 
which culminated in the French Revolution, is to be traced to 
lliis century. Though at this time popular government did not 
take a definite form in France any more than it did in England, 
*yet one has to go back to this period if its origin were to be known. 
iUnder the able government of Louis IX and Philip IV, France 
deceived the famous institutions of " States-General ” and the 
,:;v Parl^ment.’" The case of England needs no mention. The 
^ijilagna Charta commenceef the century by laying the foundation* 
l^one of*the mighty edifice of English Constitution which before 
close of the century attained a splendid shape so far as the ' 
development, of democracy was concerned. s/,;;. : 7,^ 

rj;;, VIn Asia, during this period, one could not expect to Md:any. 
'^^mp^tic elements .in the government of a 
“ bpe, under the influence of her Christian dvilisatic^, 

; tpwards'l^emocracy, Asia, in her oriental^g|nndeur|i!ii^^^^ 
tjjg despotic .rule of ' l^ier \,.monai;cl^;'',‘T,!^‘"^''''^^^^ 
;W|^e, but that was the order of .tbp 
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„ 'what really attracts the eye of the historian is 

<>bscure as compared with these events. 

, \ The simultaneous rule in the thirteenth century of three 

sMu^ulman queens appears to be a very interesting mystery. One 
is not able to uil&erstand the nature of the strange coincidence 
"which brought the three Muslim queens—^thp only three who 
were <fver elected to wear the crown in the Mohammedan world— 

. to nile in one century. la spite of the old-fangled ideas of the 
people as reflected in the work*of the Persian historian, Minhaj-as- 
, Siraj, who points out how the prophet had said, “ The people that 
makes a woman its ruler will not find salvation,” three queens, 

> Razia, Abish and Shajar-ad-durr ruled magnificently over the 
countries of India, Persia and Egypt, 

Razia. 

After the death of the slave-king, Altamish, in 1236, India, 
had for a period of three-and-a-Iialf years the reign of the gifted 
queen Razia-at-din. Our country at this time was the scene of 
internecine strife. But it was in many respects better than most 
of the European countries—England under Henry HI, France 
under Philip II, and the Empire under Frederick II of the 
Hohenstaufen House. The tide of feudalism was at its highest, 
and the arrogance of the nobles being too strong for the mbnarchs 
to check, the countries of Europe were in a constant blazxi. In'*' 
■spite of the fact that the condition of Northern India was all but 
peaceful, our queen managed th^ situation with skill and diplo-, 

. 'ma-py. Her qualities were rightly discerned by her father when 
he >smd-r-” Foolishness and vanities of youth have overtaken 
; my-.foiK., They are unfit to rule over this land. You will s^, 
i:^that nobody pgssesses more ability ta rule than my daughteir^^Sji: 
|ijlEhe crepitations of the father turned ouj to be true. HimS^i: 

^ " survival of the fittest,'' he was able to, antiqipateii; 

._„i_■Lj .i. _j-_ ^ _ I-_ ^ . . t . % 1' / ' •' 


w^y which very few can be expected to do. 

rule, Sultana Razia 'did alTshej|;c6uli^^^ 
of'.the,country, and ameliorate'thfe';;<j!bhdili^| 

}s|$|ie.;;Wi'able';^4 
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so unruly the feudalism-bom nobles of Europe.’ mougli 
^^iwoman,. Eazia possessed the vigour and indefatigalble energy, 
>S#jhich are mainly characteristic of the masculine sex. She tried 
to be a man: She wore the dress of a warrior, and without 
.'e'^biting any shyness and timidity which ar# so natural to an, 
oriental Mussulman lady of the thirteenth century, sat in her' 
(kowdah on the elephant at the head of her army. She Ifid her 
' troops to’'many battles, and accounts are given of ho’^ she herself 
; fought against the enemies. Her rhanliness and heroism, together 
'With the courage and fervent spirit which she inspired into her 
I’jfcrpops, indicate a partial resemblance with Joan of Arc. She 
j.was the only independent Mussulman queen who ruled over India,. 

her rule is not without interest to us. 

[4^4. It was her singular misfortune that she was a woman. The 
;*;people saw where she was weak. Three years after she had been, 
their queen, the people began to think that it would be difficult 
:to carry on the administration of the country with a woman at 
;their head. So the masses with their desire for variety 
jand the nobility with their thirst for power soon found out 
'a cause why Razia should not be their queen. The cause is said 
to have consisted in the idea that she favoured the Abyssinian 
:]^lave, Yakut, more than the nobles themselves. The spark soon 
[produced a conflagration and decided the fate of Razia. 

V ; The events which brought about the ending of the Indian 
;^u<6eh’s brilliant career jjv'ere intensely tragic. At first, the 
^obiiity rose in rebellion against her. And though she fought 
Pidith unabated courage and suppressed them, another coil entangled 
^er in a more severe manner. Altuniya, a nobleman, made her 
^ner; The panic-stricken queen could not do anything. The 
^ner -, captivated her suzerain even as the Egyptian queen, 
patra,,had done 'centuries before. The Inffian Altuniya^ 
prpltplyjpe of the Roman Anthony in the fact that he saciiT^ 
‘ flsa^thore important cares to the witchcraft of the qu^^nj 



acebhut of the tmforturikteirhu^^ iau^ 
iUljtaha Razia 
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virtues of no efiect in the eyes of men : may God have mercy 
upon her/"* , 

Abish. 


The Persian queen, Abish, who ruled over the province 
of Pars in the same century, was more fortunath than the Indian 
queen* The condition of Persia at this time was so chaotic that 
even the Slav settlements of lEufope during the early days cannot 
strike a fitting parallel to it. And in an article like this, it is not 
possible to give a comprehensive account of the circumstances 
under which Abish was chosen to rule. The crown of Persia was 




more or less a toy in the hands of the nobles, and they were able 
to toss it in any way they liked. There was a quick succession 
of kings, for the principle which guided them was—“ He shall 
conquer who hath the power, and he shall keep who can."' In 
such a short period as from the fall of the Samanids to the Mongol 
invasion, six important d 5 masties ruled over Persia and about 
forty small dynasties enjoyed local autonomy, llic Samanids, 
the Buyids, the Ghaznavids, the Seljuks, the S^agharids, and the 
Khwarizm Shas, one followed another in quick succession, until 
they were all swallowed up by the Mongol invaders.,t 

It was at this time of the Mongol supremacy that the 
Princess Abish was seated on the throne of Fars. She belonged 
to the Salagharid dynasty and was the last ruling member of the 
House. This dynasty was loundpd by the dt'sceiidants of the 
Turkish General, Salaghar, who subsequently became the chamber- 
lain of Toghrul Beg. Except the first ruler, Sonkor-bin-Modud, 
no ruler possessed any sort of independence. Abish, though 
clever and poHtic in the management of her affairs, was obliged 


to recognise the suzerainty of the Mongols; and this she did by 
marrying Mangu Timur, the son of Hulagu, the then sovereign 
K of Persia. It was under Hulagu (1256-1265) that Persia attained 
hhity and organisation to a certain extent. Soon after his acccs- 
'.sinn he began to destroy a number of independent local dy^ties 
Hyhich had given much trouble in the centralisation of monarchical 
" Mostasim, the last of the Abbasid Caliphs, who had been 
* over the Mussulman world for three^and^^-hali 


• m found In Sir H. M. Eliott and StanKoy X.aae P6ole» 

asitcheU's History a 
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crueUy murdered, imd thus the Caliphate ceased 
;Itp eidst even as an emasculated pontificate.* 

, 6 ^ Under the able but unscrupulous rule of her father-in4aw, 
Queen Abish had nothinpf to fear so far as the integrity of her 
'dominion was concerned She ruled over the kingdom of Fars 
the most befitting manner, and in spite of the rough-and-ready 
habits of her Mongol husband she was able to handle the helm of 
lithe State with the utmost skill and diplomacy. She rul«i for 
about 25 years. Ev( n afct r the deaCh of her powerful father-in-law 
^who had for sometime been the power ,belund her throne, she 
‘went on in her own splendid manner She was still the queen of 
Fats when Abaka was ruling ovei Peisia with his illustrious 
'wife, the daughter of Michael Paleologus, the Byzantine rulei. 
She also saw the conversion to Islam of Nicholas Ahmed Khan, 
Wd his accession to the throne of Persia was an event of great 
rejoicing m Fars and othei provinces (1281) After embracing 
Islam he became so devoted to his religion and so fanatical in his 
^ ideas that he began to persecute the Chnstians. This brought 
about a compact alliance between the Christians and the Mongols 
who hated Islam, and Nicholas Ahmed Khan was murdered in 
’ 12^f Abish did not survive him long In the cool shade of hei 
bowers at Fatstshc quietly passed away amidst the lamentations 
her subjects (1287). 

Shajar-ad-durr. 

' ‘ After the conquest of Egypt by the M^issulman lulors in 639 
a number of dynasties sat on the throne. The country was 
the sway of the Eastern Caliphate from 639 to 868 A.D. 
before the Ottoman conquest, m 1517, about half-a-dozen 
^hasi(-mdependent dynasties established themselves dn the throne, 
Tttlumds from 86§ to 905, the Ikshidis from 935 to 969, the 
ildiplte Caliphs from 969 to 1171, all ruled over the country in 
OWh ways* In 1171, however, came a gieat change. Egypt 
embodied in the Abbasid Caliphate by the illustrious 
ie^ijenowned monarch, Mahk-an-Nasir Salahuddifi Ytisuf 
Mtef the esttinction in 1250 of the Ayyubite dytiasty 
the Bahri and the Bifrjji ?at 

" cm the tJitotte* * 
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$iiajar*kd<durr tbe first niler of the Bahil Mameluks. 
The Egyptian queen resembled the Indian queen in many respects. 
She was brave and courageous and fought her enemies just as 
Itazia did. And on occasions she made herself very fearful. 
That was only due to the fact that the blood of the Mameluks ran 
through her veins. Her sudden fits of anger were immensely 
counter-balanced by her magnificent generosity which she displayed 
in many critical situations. * ^he was the wife of Najmuddin. 
Salahuddin*s grand-nephew, and through all her life tried to 
inculcate the principles whihh immortalised the Musalman warrioi. 
Najmuddin died after a short reign and Turansha succeeded him. 
After the death of Sultan Turansha, Shajar-ad-durr took the reins 
of her government mto her own hands. Though she had delegated 
aU the executive powers to Aibek, the captain of the retainers, 
the people of Egypt were not quite content with the rule of a 
woman. To escape the misconstructions of the people she 
decided to marry Aibek and to confer upon him the title of Sultan. 
And so she did. But in course of time she found out what a 
difficult man she had to deal with. Aikeb was so uncompromising 
that mthout considering how he owed his crown to his wife, 
proposed to marry another princess This so much enraged the 
queen that she had him murdered, f 

During the thirteenth century about four important 
crusades were fought. This was pre-eminently an age of faith. 
It wais an age of war also. The Christian*Church was at the zenith 
of its power. When the Church s^ke through its great repre¬ 
sentative, the Pope, all Europe listened and thought it a duty to 
obey, Wliat concerns us in this article is the Crusade of Louis IX, 
• the Sevei^th Crusade. The saintly king of France led the crusade 
at the time when’the Egyptian queen was at the height of her 
power. At this critical moment when the invading host of l^ouia 
was marching into Egypt, King Najmuddin, Shajar-ad^durr*s 

e t hl3Sband, died. But the queen with remarkable zeal and 
ngy equ^ to the occasion. She met the army of Louis at 
FMsJc^j^thb 6th April 1250, and inflicted an overwhelming 
invars. The saintly crusader, wfrq Uko mai# 
Christendom proceeded so far with toe 
Mown, was made a prisoner. TliO Ufa of the 
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'Ftcnch king was in the hands of the Egyptian queen. And during 
'these days a display of druelty between the crusading parties 
was admired rather than condemned. At this time it is remark 
able to jfind that Shajar-ad-durr displayed such nobility of spiril 
and spared the life of the Christian king.J 

After all he^ glonous achievements, there came upon her 8 
period of darkness. Like Razia and Abish, she experiendbd botl 
the height of glory and the depth of despair. Her last years were 
quiet, and in quietness did she psfss away. 


MOHAMMAD HYATH. 

/aniamhadi. 
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GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 


Poet and Patriot. 


Italia ! Italia ! Non fu mai tuo inaggio, 

Ne la ctitd. del Fiore e del I.eonc, 

Quando ogui fiato era d'amor mcbsagio. 

Si bclla come questa tua stagione 
Maravigliosa, in cui per te si canta, 

Con la bocca rotonda del canono. 

Gabriele D'Annunzio. 

T N the whole range of modern literature there stands no 
figure more pre-eminent than the one which to-day 
is guiding the destinies of Italy and^ in part, of the world's 
struggle against all that standS for barbarism. Gabriele 
D'Annunzio, the apostle of art, could not but impel his 
country of Renaissance and classicism to defend the 
civilization which, mistaken for kultur," sought ex¬ 
pansion by the mouth of the cannon. -He is the soul pf 
Italy,' that bursting through the fetters of the Triple 
Alliance, is now striving after glory and greatness. His 
very name indicated a prophecy and a promise. When 
after an age of stupor and stagnation, was strug¬ 
gling ^^ 0 )^ independence and Carducci was prophesying 
l^l^repare What is to come,” the genius of D'Annunzio 
in, Fw, his first volume of verses* It was the ^ 

Anmncif^ for his. 
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of the verses were unveiled imitations of Loren:so Stecchati, 
the fashionable poet dr the time, but still there were in^ 
them such germs of greatness that Giuseppe Chiarini hailed 
Gabriele in an article as a poet of great promise. His name 
was made, he awoke himself famous. He was then a boy 
of sixteen studying in Tuscany, and at this edrly age 
he showed that his first radiant vision was a glorious 
Italy like her glonous sun. From^ that time till now, he 
has produced works m prose and poetry as great in merit 
as they are large in number His burning spirit has 
manifested itself in a thousand directions. He is a poet, 
novelist, dramatist, short-story writer, journalist, politician, 
critic of music, and a student of mediaeval history. There 
is no control on his activities He will sometimes descend 
from his Olympian heights to any depths, and as quickly 
rise again. Till lately he—^perhaps the gieatest modem 
poet—spent his life in Pans producing plays in French for 
the delectation of a Russian ballerina. To-day he—the 
author of Can^o Nuovo, of the Lat^di, and of II Piacere — 
is the " eye-witness '' of the army at the Italian head¬ 
quarters. 

That D’Annunzio'would spare no effort until he had 
convinced Italy that without shattering the Triple Al¬ 
liance and crossing swords with Austria her dreams of 
greatness were hard to realize, could long be foreseen. 
Four years ago when the army of Italy was battling in the 
I-ybian desert, and her navy bombarding the Tripolitan 
^^oast for the conquest of ** quarta sponda ** or the fourth 
Mediterranean shore, he appeared before the world with 
yUb Mefope (the seventh of the Pleiades) which forms 
11^ fourth part of his lyrical poems entitled Laudi del 
del Mare, della Terra e degli Eroi, It contained 
dedicated to the Dardanelles, in which he poured 
ilPik^^^cate sarcasm all the hatred he bore for Austria. 
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*The Italian Government even went so far as to confiscate 
the poem, and in the next edition had five triplets in it 
replaced by dots so as not to offend Austria. Fiam 
Canto Nuovo, which he published when 19 years old, to the^ 
last of his Laudi, he wept in intense patriotism on his 
unprogressive country, a^prey to Teuton lordliness anduthe 
worst type of Radicalism. There is no doubt that tlie 
literature of the times built hib national spul. Alfieri 
had shown that there was no better way to bring about 
political reform than by letters. Foscolo, who followed 
close upon him, had awakened the nation's consciousness 
by his verses. Leopardi and Manzoni had also indulged 
in patriotic poetry. Carducci, last of all, had exalted 
Garibaldi and the heroes of the independence. These 
influences gathered together in D'Annunzio with ever** 
increas^ing force. Compared with the fire of his heroic 
poetry, the national sentiment of a host of less known 
Italian poets resolves itself into vapourings of sentimen¬ 
talism and patriotic doggerel. The war with 'Turkey 
was to D'Annunzio the dawn of sometlimg brighter to come. 
To stimulate the valour of his .countrymen, he gloiified 
all the heroic exploits of th*c ancient Italians. He even 
ventured into epic poetry, and in the liighest patriotic 
vein sang of the wars between Turkey and the Italian 
maritime powers, Venice, Genoa, Pisa and Amalfi, which 
defen^d the European shores against the Moorish ava- 
lanchJ! He evoked the whole past when Gugliclmo 
Emb^aco took by force the walls of Jerusalem, and Bi- 
aggio Asserto held out Panza, when Zoaccaria Giioni 
Hwth four galleys defeated the whole fleet of Mahomet II, 
aa^ Mateo Sanuto was created Duke of the Aegeah Sea 
^er <50ncluering Sporades and Cyclades. After Italy amet- 
^rietpriotrs in the Turkish war he sang of the heroes of' 
^dLybia m4 Tripoli—JJmberlo Cmxi. Puk 
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*tav€ Fstira aiid Captain Pietro Veni, who before his death 
.impelled his few sailors to victory with these immortal 
words: Avanti! avanti I Garibaldini del Mare.*" Yet 
■a vein of melancholy ran through all the canzoni that 
form the Merofe. Obviously, for him Italy's resurgi- 
'■^ento could not be complete until Austria was humiliated 
^8 her influence crippled once for all. To-day his dream is 
beginning tp be realized. His poems and his stirring speeches 
have done their work. When this great war will be ovei 
and its object achieved, when old institutions will crumble 
and new spring up, when from the very ruins of old civiliza¬ 
tion a new one will rise, when, in fine, out of the present 
discord will spring up a harmony between power and peace 
and a great regeneration begin, Gabriele D’Annunzio 
will stand on the highest pinnacle of fame as the aureoled 
god of war and literature. 

After leaving school in Tuscany he went to Rome 
to seek for a larger field for his activities. It was like 
that impulse of genius which drove Shakespeare to the 
^vaster horizon of London. In Rome his genius imme¬ 
diately met with due Recognition. Angelo Sommaruga 
h^d started here a famous jdumal La Cronaca Byzantina 
l^tid tad gathered a group of writers whose works he pul^ 
Sished. D’Annunzio was admitted into this galaxy of 
|iitfera:teurs among whom Carducci was the monarch, 
ft^re he published his first great poem Canto 'Nn^ zxi 6 . 

Virginc which is a collection of short stories*epict- 
peasants of Dalmatia and Pescara, his 
i^ilage. Before he was 21, UIntermezzo ■ 2 . 1 x 6 . II 
'^^Mel^e[,'yitgine appeared. La Cronaca \BymnIina 

long,and this .band of ^.^ters'jbroke 
^p5^||||a^ihe!'pr^ others^, like ;'D’AjSnhnzii^ 

Trihuna boasts of'h9;:J^jr^iit€fe 
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its pages. Journalism still is the passion of the poet, and 
to this tendency which never fostered pure literature, 
may be ascribed some of the blemishes in the finest of 
his writings. 

A student of contemporaneous literature cannot but 
find in* D’Annunzio a creator of a newer form of Art, a 
leader in a revolution. After’an age of neo-classic and 
romantic predominance in Art, a fresh wind of inspira¬ 
tion was blowing from the side of Scandinavia and the 
steppes of Russia. D’Annunzio took advantage of 
this double influence of philosophy and dream. But 
he combined these with the classic spirit, and created 
a harmony between Russian psychology and Ibsenian 
symbolism, between the Latin genius and the Gothic soul. 
As a true son of the Mediterranean he turned towards 
Greece, the cradle of art and civilization. He burnt 
with fever in Argos, opened the tomb of Agamemnon 
and stirred thfe ashes of Atrides. This fever not only 
burnt in his veins, but rose to his mind and intoxicated 
him with an inebriety which he himself calls dyonisiac. 

Cosi natura mi dispone,” Leonardo da Vinci had ex¬ 
claimed. D’Annunzio caught the pertinent phrase 
make it the title of one of his delightful romances. 

It cannot but strike even the casual reader of 
D’Annunzio that no poet since Shakespeare, if the limi¬ 
tation is at all necessary, has either felt or possessed the 
power of communicating those intensest psychic, philoso¬ 
phic, intellectual and sentimental emotions which form^ 
the mainsprings of his poetry. His rythm, his sense of 
niusic, his vividness of perception have rarely been ex- 
Cellei^. Seldom have the magic of his style, its richness 
^and splendour, been equalled. 

^ In his Canto Nuovo he displayed the fire of his tem¬ 
perament, the splendour of his imagination and the lovei^ 
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and hates of his throbbing youth. In Vlntermezzo de 
Rime he set no bounds to his emotions and fearlessly 
expressed in grander thought and style the subtlest 
^motions of a life vibrating with refined and objective 
sensualism. The result was that he scandalized 
even his admirers, and Chiarini himself condemned him 
as a perverter of public morals. But he never allowed 
himself to be swayed either by the. censures of his critics 
or the encomiums of the public. He worships art for 
» art's sake, and never wrote but to please himself. When 
the reaction against him was most violent he worked 
with greater ardour and decided to fight the battle on the 
stage itself, where lie would meet face to face the public 
that judges. Though he cannot rank among the greatest 
dramatists, invariable success attended his plays. Among 
the most important of them are La Gioconda, Gloria^ 
Piu che VAmove and La Ciitd Morta written for Sarah 
Bernhardt, more or less after the Greek 1:ragedies. His 
Francesca de Riminiy which appeared in 1901, is declared 
by the great Italian critic, Edoardo Brotet, as “ the first 
real, though not perfqpt, tragedy which has ever been 
,^ven to the Italian stage.*’ 

As he revealed himself nowhere more than in his 
^ novels whicH are Ihe creations of his maturer years, we 
can study him more closely as a man and as a writer in 


his prose works. If it were any other man, it would be 
Incomprehensible how a poet of such power and extra* 
Ibrdinary genius could take to prose in order to unburden 
sentiments of his burning soul. For D'Annunzic 
|thc|e is nothing which will set limits on his powers. As 
b6en already stated, on every form of literatuue h< 
left the imprint of his individuality. Had he at< 
|ip^ed everything, even with moderate success, he woulc 
tncEte dabbler, and would betray the gropiniars of i 




powerful but obscure mind. But his indisputable merit 
is that in poetry as well as in prose he has achieved a great- 
. ,ness which is the gift of few mortals. 

It must be stated that D'Annunzio cannot be ap¬ 
preciated in translations. For his art,, the sweetness of 
"^tlle j|auid Italian tongue^, which, in his hands is so wonder¬ 
fully plastic to every conception, i^ indispensable. To 
suit the modem requirements he has moreover created 
a new style, a new prose for Italy, thus achieving what 
the great classics did before him by welding the different 
dialects into one fixed language. 

As in his poetry so in his novels, D'Annunzio has 
revelled in beauty, pure, sensuous and perceptible. There 
is not one emotion of the sublime or the beautiful which 
he has not touched upon in a highly artistic way by corii- 
bining colour, rhythm, grand imagery and picturesque 
images, and welding them all in an enchanting style. 
It is impossible to convey an idea how he looks upon the 
beauties of the Italian sky, how he revels in the gorgeous¬ 
ness and the gay feasts of middle ages, how he intensifies 
some dramatic situations when^he makes the sounds of 
Aldo's violincello or Mariaf's gavottes or the haunting 
strains of Vana, float on those stirring scenes. D'Annun¬ 
zio resembles those waters of Italy that, falling from the 
^^lopds on a bright day, dash down her hills to the sea 
reflecting the splendours of heaven and earth. His mis- 


;,iSion in "the world is to mirror beauty in his books and 
its spell on the five senses. Quite often he had ^6 
^pild his stractures of beauty on emotion that rises to 
W a young boy, he had already in his Cantd\ 
and in Libro d*Isotta revealed these subtle vibta^J 
sense and shocked ev^n the moderate ai$c^tio&f 
'novel'/after ^bvel'uneaithed<:'''subti^^ 
the' inexhaustible'. ben^J 
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till at last the critics agreed that he, whom they con¬ 
demned, was after all infusing a spirit of vitality in the 
drab and lifeless work of hi? times. If public morals 
suffered, the fault lay with the society not with the writer. 

D'Annunzio’s works arc a revelation of his owiv self. 
Alfredo Gargiolo, undoubtedly, his best critic, calls 
his fiery spirit t&mpej iWiejiicf visivo-sensuale, that is 
to say, he posscs'^o- a vivid perception and the keenest 
sensory apprehensions. The sources of his writings are, 
therefore, not only hi"- reiined physical joys and pains 
and his exuberance of spirits. His. exquisite aesthetic 
feeling receives impit^sions from beaut}' without. And 
to this blend of both, what can lend a greater enchant¬ 
ment than the Italian scene and the Italian language ? 

Considering D’Annunzio in the light of his visivo 
sensttale temperament, the characters in his novels, espe¬ 
cially Andrea Spcrelli in II Piacerc. his first and perhaps 
the best novel, and Giorgio Aurispa in II Triumpho della 
Morte are his <»wn representations. Only he who has 
felt like D’Annunzio could thus describe the encounter 
of Andrea Spcrelli witli the lody of his passion, “ . . Each 
felt the presence of the oilier flow and mingle with 
his own, with her own blood, till it was hey blood at last 
that seemed to have boconn‘ liis life, and his that seemed 
to hav’e become her.".” His characters lead the same 
life of tense and ovcistrung emotions which is his ideal. 
, There is in them the same craving for intellect, the same 
.^delight in sensuous beauty. He was conscious, however, 
that his type of beauty and sense was quite uncommon. 
/ from his own soul he could draw unlimited person- 

At this time the Nietzchian doctrme was stirring 
^PP^orld. D’Annunzio caught its shedding influence 
' iahd saw his ideal of life could only be found “ in via del 

flo created these supermen and women 
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in Le Virgini del Rocce ^nd in IT Fuoco, The adventure 
was in a way disastrous. Were it not for their wonderful 


lujdiriance of pictorial image and dazzling rhetorical 
splendour * these novels wluld have, been sheer failures, 
fof^he characters have no human counterparts and pos¬ 


sess Jiighly magnified qualities found “in extraordinary 
men. That he sometimes sacrificed characterization for 


beauty and feeling, is a fahlt that cannot be overlooked. 

A writer who brought in a new innovation in litera¬ 
ture could not indeed be entirely free from some blemishes, 
which after all serve to display his merits in a higher 
degree. When the spell of his novel is over, the reader 
may wonder at times whether he has really given a life- 
picture and sustained a living personality right through¬ 
out. The blame is levelled at him that his glimpses of 
beauty are snatched though varied, and that^ic has not' 
been capable of fusing them into one harmonious whole. 
It is true he betrays sometimes a weakness in the sense 
of values and has not always been able to keep his dra¬ 
matic sense right through each character. Yet it can 
be said of few writers that they have shown deeper psy¬ 
chological insight than he has ia // Piacere or Triumpho 
della Morte. Where could* be found such throbbing, 
pulsating, living personalities like Giorgio Aurispa and 
La Foscarina ? Even in the case of his suypermen and 
;women, it camnot be doubted that in calmer moments 


'.he has galvanized them into life and breathed into them 
^the living spirit as no writer has. That D'Annunzio lacks 


j^th^ sense of proportion can be discerned in many pas- 
|jsages where the predominance of emotion has been car-; 
I lied beyond human limits. In his poetry thb over-emo- 
attitude is tolerable and even desiraW^. for the 
l^jigliiest'fpijirpQses of P^'. Our own Shelleyitut^ed; 
||?ltt3i';i'greaf;'e|!fect, though" nt tim'es emotion 
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the play of intellect. But in novels the disequilibrium 
between thought and feeling is never felicitous. This 
is particularly noticeable in DjAnnunzio when the reader 
recovers from the bewilderment of his novels. Tn touch¬ 
ing on the highest sensibilities he is sometimes exaspe- 
xatingly erotic. 'The incests, the illegitimate births he 
introduces, are too naked expositions not to be revolting. 
Some may even be shocked that he should make Andrea 
Sperelli become, in the course of a few weeks in Rome, 
the lover of about thirty women of fashion. However 
erotic D’Annunzio may be, it cannot be denied he is al¬ 
ways erudite, elevated and refined. Above all, his deli¬ 
neation of passion is a wonderful product of all the forces 
of poetry, drama and tragedy. 

He is in his 53id year and unlike the poets of old 
who remained unknown to fame till long after their death, 
he has already gained an undying literary glory. He is 
in the prime of manhood, and literature may well await 
for better fruits of his maturer years. The times were 
never «^o propitious. The war has caused a revolution 
in every department of human knowledge and is but the 
precursor of a great regeneration. The Periclean age 
f<^owed when the Persian wars had ended at Mara¬ 
thon and Salamis. The Roman civil wars, which had 
^bnded in Pharzalia and Phillipi, had given birth to the 
i4ugu$tanf^ age. In north Italy itself, when iFlorence had 
iven o\it the despot Duke of Athens and was echoing 
the cry “ Popolo, Popolo, Liberta! " there had 
a group of artists and poets who marked one of 
tightest epochs in the history of art and literature. 
i^jS[iiest product of this age was the Divim Comedia, 
age before had produced The Mneid, A 
ejge after produced the Gerusalemme Liberaia. 
^ge is even more momentous. If the past 
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:br the future, the clo^e of the world’s greatest 
lot but be the dawn of the brightest era in his- 
toryf* the commencement of a Renaissance that shall 
have no equal. In this great Renaissance who will hesi¬ 
tate to give D’Annunzio thfe glory of being the leader ? 
It is a curious fact ,that every road to greatness leads to 
Greece or Rome and eve/y upheaval in letters originates 
in Italy. The era of the Renaissance of the 15th century 
began with Dante, and like D’Annunzio tie was at first 
a poet of lyrics, of Vita Nuova and Canzonieri. With 
greater propriety can we say, therefore, that the new 
Renaissance will begin with D’Annunzio. Well may we 
look forward to him for an heroic poem, an epic that will 
immortalize this century. As Tasso and Carducci were 
in different times, the poets of Italian independence. 


D’Annunzio will be the poet of the world’s’ liberties. 
Whether or not, the prophecy has in it any glimmerings 
of truth, when the history of modem times will be 
written one fact will remain in letters of gold, that seldom 
has any nation found a worthier patriot, or war a 
worthier mins^el. 


CalcuUcu 


J. % CAMPOS. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


[“ But there shall be no gloom to her that was in anguish. In the 
i' former time he brought into contempt the land, but in the latter time 
/.hath he made it glorious.. The people that worked in darkness have seen 
great light. They that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, 

:■ 'upon them hath the light sliined”—I saiah.] 

TTT last light seems to have risen in the darkness, and the 
weary watcher on tlie mountain-top, sick with hope 
; deferred a^id weary with waiting, may at last rejoice that 
day is at hand. For about a century and a half—ever 
since the development of the disruptive tendencies of a de- 
, raying dynasty—thick gloom has overhung this distressful 
'/land. And it is indeed high time that light did arise from 
Jl'Sbme quarter to illumine the Cimmerian darkness which 
been steadily settling qpon India. The blessings of 
/British rule have not been in vain in the country. Order 
been restored, peace established, a system of goveirn- 
/iriieiit evolved and the sanctity of life and property recog- 
All this has been done. But with the changed 
tehte of aifairs has come the crushing competition of foreign 
fel[3||stries—well-established and strong—resulting in .the■ 
death of most of-India's ancient and once-piros-f 
^^ffilljl^^Ustries which had enriched her in the past,'\., Shb- 

thb high condition of a supplier,of 
the -low cohditioit of .a^ supplier of .raw materials''':; 
factories of, the /West' and' the dumping/ 

,'She hhd.oned,aloud 'fprinduste 
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other than the universal but insecure industry of agriculture, 
depending on the caprice of clouds; famines recurring 
with the periodicity of climatic changes had depopulated 
vast tracts, once busy hives of human life and labour, and 
poverty had become the chronic condition of her peasants ; 
but P^rotection had beenj denied her by *England trained 
in the traditions of the Manchester School and oblivious 
of the disadvantages of hVee Trade in times of trouble. 
The changed conditibns have forced the population into 
entire dependence on the soil, and reduced the country 
to that economic condition in which famines become 
chronic. 

But out of evil cometh good. And the war in the West 
has been a rude awakening to many countries—England 
not excepted. In her passage through terror to triumph 
she shall have “ some lessons to learn, some frailties to 
forget.” The war will bring about undreamt of changes. 
Mr. Lloyd George in a memorable speech at Glasgow 
(Christmas day, 191 v5) truly said—” I wonder how many 
people realize the magnitude of the war, and the tremendous 
issues that depend upon it. Sometimes I fear that they 
treat it as a passing shower—hc«,v\', drenching perhaps, 
but transient—soon the sun will shine again and quickly 
dry up the puddles and we can once more walk along the 
same old roads in the same old stumbling way. But this 
is not a passiftg shower—it is not a spell of bad weather 
—it is the deluge, it is a convulsion of *Nature. If you will 
carefully watch what is going on in the belligerent lands 
you will find that this war is bringing unheard-of changes in 
the social and industrial fabric. It is a cyclone which iis 
tearing up by the roots the ornamental plants of modern 
society and wrecking some of the flimsy trestle-bridges of 
modem civilisation. It is an earthquake which is upheav¬ 
ing the very rocks of European life.” ;; 
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Symptoms of the change are growing apparent and 
Free Trade will certainly undergo modification if not suffer 
utter shipwTeck after the war. Sir George Keid, presiding 
at a meeting of the Royal Humane Society (Febniary 9, 
1916), said—“ I am one of the eJd Free Traders who passed 
the shortest tariff c‘ver known, out after what we learned 
of war methods of Germany, foAme there will be no more 
free trade for Germany.” 

The first indication of the change*came in the proposal 
to establish a dye factory in England with State help—a 
proposal which would ha^'e at once been rejected in England 
before the war. 

Next, we have the recommendations of the Board of 
Trade. The report and recommendations of the C jmmercial 
Intelligence Committee liave been issued by the 
President—Mr. Runciman. Sir Algernon Firth was 

Chairman of the Committee, and its enquiry was largely 
the result of Sir Thomas Mackenzie's repre.s<'atation. The 
Committee had since Jul}’, 1915, been investigating trade 
with a view to providing a basis for a comprehensive treat¬ 
ment of post-war problems especially concerning the 
Dominions and the Allies. The Committee recommends 
Government assistance in scientific research in industry. 
Evidence disclosed a widespread dissatisfaction in British 
railways. Germany's system was advancing her export 
trade. The German Government had subsidised firms, 
.enabling them to carry out big engineering works in the 
y British Dominions, wEich British firms, if similarly assisted, 
j;;;would easily be able to undertake. German potteries 
^ll^ceived Devon and Cornwall clays three shillings a ton 
^cheaper than the rate at which they transported the clays 

S British potteries! Tariff protection was the most 
j)prtant question investigated. It is generally feared 
the war Britain v'ill be flooded by Austro-German 
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goods at any price, accentuating previous competition and 
involving disaster to British manufacturers who had been 
encouraged to extend their operations with the view <^)f 
capturing enemy trade. T^ariff protection ought to be 
afforded so that Britislicrs ^may Ixi ready to manufacture 
goods of vital importance the national safety, the manii 
facture of whicli lias fallen into liands alien, and may be 
enabled to maintciin ,that production. After the war a 
strong dosin' wendd exist to respond to the feeling of tie.' 
]dominions to favour Imix'rial trade preference with th«.^ 
Allies. A large ju'oportion of revenue ought to be derived 
from import duties. 

These recommendations exhibit a strong leaning 
towards Protection. Tiie nunarks of Mr. Harold Cox on 
the report show clearly what a change of opinion the war 
has created in economic writers committed to Free Trade 
for Great Britain and the Dominions. We quote below 
jx)rtions of an article by Mr. Harold Co.x jmblished in the 
Sunday Times —“ That it may be necessary after the war 
for many of us to cancel our pre-war convictions, we are all 
agreed. Speaking as a Free Trader, I have no hesitation in 
saying that we have learnt by«thc war that it is impossible 
to assume that other countries will look upon trade as Free 
Traders look upon it, namely, as a form of peaceful 
•intercourse for rnutual benefit. It is now perfectly clear 
that the Germans have utilised their conjmercial enterprise 
for the purpose of securing military advantages. We are 
bound to take this fact into account in any future arrange¬ 
ments we may make. Defence, in the oft-quoted phrase 
of Adam Smith, is greater than dpulence, and we must be 
prepared to sacrifice the economic advantages that our 
open door has brought us lest our enemy should squeeze 
through the door to our future danger.’* This is a general 
principle. “ The practical application of this general 
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principle is that as regards our home industries we must 
be careful as far as possible to prevent doubtful friends from 
obtaining control of any industry that is vital to our 
national safety. For example, we discovered at an early 
stage of the war that we had khowed ourselves to become 
dependent upon Germany foK aniline dyes, aiM that 
without these dyes our textile industries were in danger 

of considerable interruption.No doubt it is difficult to 

decide what industries are vital and what arc unimportant, 
but the principle may safely be accepted that where it is 
clear that any particular commodity is required either 
for the needs of the Na\y or of the Army or for those of any 
commercially important group of liome industries, then 
steps should be taken to prevent the supply of this commo¬ 
dity being cut off by a possibly hostile nation. To 
that end the best means may conceivably be the imposition 
of a tariff so as to encourage the home production of the 
commodity in question." “ Broadly speaking," he con¬ 
cludes, “ we shall increase our national strength by leaving 
the foreigner to supply us with luxuries and superfluities, 
so as to enable us to concentrate our industrial activities 


upon t'ital c(nnmoditie?;. The idea that this little island 
could ever produce within its own borders all the things it 
requires is an absurdity. Our business is to concentrate 
on the things we can produce best and on the things 
we want most, always bearing in mind the proviso that we 
iUtust take precautions against the demonstrated danger 


i|hat certain foreign countries may continue to treat 
jj|Commerce as a method of war." 

ff’ McKenna, the " Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

l^xpr^sed a similar opinion (February 29, 1916)—We 
^fist leam by the experience of the'past. We have seen 
fixation which in profound peace planned, prepared for, 
liliidi eventually provoked war. We have found out selves 
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-dependent on that nation for many essential matters of our 
own trade. I do not think that as a nation, whether by the 
individual efforts of our traders or with the necessary 
•assistance of the Government, we ought ever to allow our¬ 
selves 1;o be placed in that position again.”* 

Thus in England—a little island which depends for 
much of its food on foreign supply—the demonstrated 
danger of the policy bf open door has changed the views 
held about Free Trade. And in India where the idea 
of the country—vast as a continent—producing within its 
borders all the things it requires is neither absurd nor 
ridiculous, a country with its old industries dead or decay¬ 
ing—it is only in the fitness of things that Protection should 
be taken recourse to for the purpose of fostering nascent 
industries. Students of, and writers on, Indian economics, 
like the late Mr. Justice Ranade and the late Mr. G. S. Iyer, 
have always advocated Protection for Indian industries. 
And foreigners, who have studied Indian economic problems 
carefully, have held the same opinion. Mr. Thorburn, late 
Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, wi'ote in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review (1905)—Regarding India ” we first tried 
Protection ; that failing we dosed our ports against the 
textiles of India, whilst compelling her to admit ours 
almost duty free.” 

At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
(March 21, 1916) Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla moved the 
following resolution—” That this Council recommends the 
'Governor-General in Council to appoint a Committee of 
officials and non-officials to consider and report what 
rneasures should be adopted for the growth and develop¬ 
ment of industries in India.” In moving this resolution 
Sir Ibrahim said—” I wish to make it perfectly clear that 
in moving this resolution I have not the least feeling of 
Jealousy against British enterprise in India. Provided that 
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the factories arc established and worked in India, I would 
warmly welcome British enterprise and wish it every success. 
The establishment of successful industrial undertakings in 
India by Englishmen is, to my mind, to the present and 
ultimate advantage of this country'/’ But Lord jCurzon 
went further and advocated European help only where the 
resources of the State were not safficieiit to establish indigen¬ 
ous industries. Speaking at Jaipur,' Lord Curzon said— 
“ Englishmen are often required to start some public 
undertaking or to introduce some essential reform. In 
industrial and mineral development, and in scientific 
work in general, outside enterprise is in many cases abso¬ 
lutely indispensable, since the resources of the State might 
otherwise remain unutilised and unexplored.” But 
there is no spectacle which finds less favour in my eyes, 
or which I have done more to discourage than that of a 
cluster of Europeans settling down upon a Native State 
and sucking from it tlie moisture which ought to give 
sustenance to its own people.” 

But though students of Indian economic problems and 
statesmen in India have* held.- that Indian industries should 
be made to flourish, the policy of the open door to which 
England was committed made it impossible for the 
Government of India to have recourse to JProtection—^the 
only means of developing industries in India. 

A change of English public opinion has been brought 
about by the effects of the war on British trade and 
hldustries. And in India the change in the policy of the 
government has been rapid, especially under the guidance 
liif Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who said, in his introduction 

E ' r Roper Lethbridge's Indimt Offer of Preference —” No 
reformer need dispute that, left to themselves,., 
n representatives would e.stablish a system of pure 
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protection directed as much against Great Britain as 
against the rest of the world.” * 

The move in the direction was the prohibition of the 
export of food-grain during famine or scarcity* A suggestion 
of su(;h prohibition was considered a sacrilege some forty 
3 ^cars back when it made Sir George Campbell, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, iiicifr the displeasure of the then 
Viceroy, Lord Nortftbrook. Sir George thus wrote of the 

matter—” 1 strongly recommended the prohibition. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, on the other hand, seemed to 
look on the matter as one not admitting of argument. On 
all other subjects connected with the threatened famine 
His Excellency invited free discussion with the Government 
of Bengal and its principal officers. On this one subject 
he precluded discussion. I can well imagine that to a man 
bred in the inner sanctum of tliat great modern commercial 
school, which has done so much to benefit the world, but 
the doctrines of which may, I think, like other things, 
be pushed to extremes, the proposition which I made may 
have seemed like a rude assault on the fundamental 
doctrines of religion—a thing not .to be argued.” 

But on the 28th December, 1914, the Government of 
India (Department of Commerce and Industry) issued the 
following press communique—It will be remembered that 
the Government of India recently summoned a conference 
at Delhi to discuss the situation arising out of the abnor¬ 
mally high prices at which wheat is selling in northern 
India. Prior to summoning the conference, powers had 
been taken by the Government of India under Ordinance 
IX of 1914 to enable them and the Local Governments 
to ascertain the amounts of, and if necessary to acquire, 
stocks of any article unreasonably withheld from the 
market. In connection with this Ordinance, it appeared 
necessary also to deal with the question of future exports, 
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to be considered then, in connection with the general fiscal 
policy which may be thought best for the Empire, and the 
share, military and financial, that has been taken by India 
in the present struggle. His Majesty’s Government are 
aAvare of the great interest taken in this question ip India 
and of the impossibility of a\'oiding some reference to it 
'when new taxation has to be i^aisod, but they arc confident 
that their decision is in tlu' best intefests of India and that 
premature discussion of this particular issue could only be 
harmful. We full}’ realise the force of these arguments at 
the present juncture, and consequent!}' we are reluctantly 
compelled not to propose any modification in respect 
of the cotton duties.” 

This assurance was repeated in the discu.ssion on Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla's proposal when we were told that 
His Majesty’s Government felt that the fiscal relationship* 
of aU parts of the Empire, as between one another and the 
rest of the world, must be reconsidered after the war, and 
in that re-examination the economic claims and interests 
of India would be fully considered. And tlie Hon. Mr. 
Hadabhoy hailed the Budget ” not so much for its revenue 
as for the evidence it contained of a decided change in the 
fiscal policy of the Government.” 

The steps to which we have referred amount to an 


admission by tlie Government that though •there is no sub¬ 
ject to which they have given closer attention recently 
ajjthan to the problem of industrial development in India, 
igttey have fallen short of the part which they ought to have 
'Ijpjayed in a country where the industrial classes are 
^mgularly unfitted for meeting the powerful rivalry of 
Organised foreign competition. And Six; Michael O'Dwyer,, 
jaldng at Changa Manga Silk Camp (19th March, 1916), 
emtted the ''necessity of Government encouraging 
iij^tries in this countiy.” "Government/* he said„ 
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“ have hitherto been so occupied in developing the primary 
industry of this country—agriculture—by means of 
railways and canals, that it has to a large extent 
overlooked, and perhaps even neglected so to speak, some 
of the subsidiary industries.” 

Add to this admission the conviction that—as Lord 
Hardingc put it—“ from tl\c moment peace is declared our 
present enemies will llevote their utmost energies to regain 
the throttling grip that, before the war began, they were 
tightening upon the commerce of the world ”—and we shall 
be able to understand the significance of the announcement 
of the appointment of a Commission whose duty it will be 
to consider and report upon the possibility of further indus¬ 
trial development in this country. 

VVe arc not a little surprised at the luke-warm recep¬ 
tion given to the announcement of the appointment of 
this Commission in some quarters. Perhaps past experience 
of the meagre result of Commissions has made some of us 
look upon them as merely unproductive investigations. 
But we are sure the changed circumstances will not dis¬ 
appoint us when we hope that thi$ Commission will do for 
India what the Recess Comnfittee on the establishment 
of a Department of Agriculture and Industries for Ireland 
did for Ireland. This Committee arrived at the conclusion 
that Great Britain ” forced the population (of Ireland) 
into entire dependence on the land, andueduced the country 
to that economic condition in which famines become 
chronic.” Let us quote from the Report how the 
Committee proceeded to work—“ We first devoted our 
attention to the present economic condition of Ireland, and 
sought to trace our industrial shortcomings and commer¬ 
cial disadvantages to their more direct causes.” Then 
they sent Special Commissioners to several countries.. 

: They were asked to enauire into the development, in eacli 
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^ <;ountry, of its industrial resources through the agency of 
'State and the active co-operation of the inhabitants.” 

- Having obtained these Reports they proceeded to evolve 
from a careful study of them all a scheme upon which they 
could agree as embodjdng that which was most lijfely to 
heal the “ ill of which Ireland complains.” Let us hope 
the Industrial Commission will be able to find a remedy 
■ or the ill of which India complains. ^ 


Calcutta. 


\ IEMKXD \<\ P R A SAD (U lOSE. 


A SONNET. 

Above—the curlew’s wings, their poise in flight, 

A peewit's mournful cr}": Around—the glow 
''Of that lost sun, now drifting out of sight, 

'Save one red drop upon the tarn below, 

Bright as a ruby in such'blocd-staincd dye : 

Yet ere I reach it, cold, and weirdly pale 
/ With the soft lustre of a tear-dimm’d eye, 

, Smiling behind the misty bridal-veil 
. Which Night draws up towards yon starry crest, 
Reflecting then new beauties in its place. 

I^he dancing winds speed forth on eager quest 

kiss the ripplkig corn through which they race. 
Men fight and toil; amid the multitude 
They sigh for peace, but fear Thy solitude. 


VIOLET DE MALORTIE. 
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{Concluded from our last number.) 


\J^E have said that the basis of our authors’ philosophy,, is- 
^ the belief that nature is good. Let us sec how it is 
worked out in their art. In their plot it takes the form 
of a belief in moral law—a law as inexorable as the most 
terrible God, as inexorable as tlie laws of physics and 
biology, for its foundation is the same. It is natural law 
carried out in all its intricacies. Follow truth, and beauty 
will follow you, is its formula. Forsake truth, and 
nemesis, tragic or comic, will overtake you. There is 
absolutely no escape. “ We arc marked to get back what 
we give,” says Meredith, “ even from what we call in¬ 
animate nature.” 

A valuable thing about, tliis* psychological nemesis, 
which we find among the pagans, and which has a bracing 
advantage over much so-called Christian theoldjgy, is that 
it demands spiritual clarity as well as moral probity. 

Ignorance is not innocence, but sin,” says Browning 
in The Inn Album. Violate a law of health and you 
suffer, whether it wns done in ignorance or in knowledge. 
The same is true in the moral realm, a 4 |d the only ethical 
training which fits one for life is that which teaches this 
truth ; for, as a greater philosophy has said, all sin is,, 
in reality, ignorance. 

\ “ Why are the innocent tempted to ruin, and the darker 

iiatures allowed to escape ? ” says Meredith. “ She had. 
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Jiot learned that those innocent, pushed by an excessive 
, love of pleasure, are for the term lower in the scale than 
their wary darker cousins, and must come to the divine 
light of intelligence through suffering." 

The moral value of a clear vision of life, no one will, 
probably, deny. ’ From Socrates down, it has been adlnitted 
in various degrees. Iii a worl<;l where law is paramount, 
you must hww the truth, that it may make you free. 
Most of the tragedy of life does not come from wilful wrong¬ 
-doing. Self-deception and stupidits^ are accountable for 
quite as much or more. On the other hand, spiritual 
clarity makes certain faults impossible. Really wise 
people are never prigs or prudes. Men'dith would add 
that really witty people cannot be vile, ” sinct‘ the well of 
true wit is truth itself." Spiritual clarity and inoral 
vileness cannot live long together ; for truth is one, and 
its law is unfailing. 

Depart from truth but by a hair’s breadth, and the 
comic imps will have you \\’ith their lurking smile, as in 
The Egoist and Evan Harrington ; or the tragic fates with 
/their relentless frown, as in The Return of the Druses and 
The Ring and the Book. •The^way in which a character is 
.hunted down in these writers is worthy of the reeks. It 
■ shows a tremendous grasp of human life. Some one has 
;|said that only by comparing Meredith with the Greeks 
i .ican we understand him ; for with him, as with them. 


Mt is the main outlines that count first. He is strong in archi¬ 
tectonics. Perfection of detail may be wanting at times, 
work may be ly^e " a colossal sphinx, not fully extrica- 

S S |rom the desert sands," yet the strength and surety 
|d€^gn is there. Both he and Browning have a task 
pDh tes simple than the Greeks. To have been as great 
they must have been greater philosophers. They 
My the complexity of modem life. They voice its 
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unrest. Yet beneath it there is a great calm, bom of their 
fundamental belief that irttth leads to beauty^ and that every 
form of untruth has its unfailing nemesis. 

But the nemesis is always a psychological nemesis. 
The fate is in character rather than in events. We do not 
have an* CEdipus or a Macbeth cast down 'from temporal 
heights by his faults. The (mtward slate of the hero often 
remains much the same. Yet we do not feel the nemesis 
the less, but even more. 

“You will find all you seek and peri.sh so,” says 
Michel to Paracelsus ; and is not that the saddest of all 
dooms—a doom whicli, though brought about by action, 
\ et begins and ends in character ? “ Action in character, 

rather than character in action,” is what we find in both 
Browning and Meredith. I'Ik? development of the soul is 
the one thing worth study, according to Browning ; and 
Meredith declares his subject-matter to be “ the soul 
wind-beaten but ascending.” Both writers are subjective 
ill that they portray thoughts and feelings, objective in that 
they portray them in others. Their method is different 
according to the different art-forms they use. Browning 
has the lyric concentration ; Meredith the epic breadth. 
Meredith works much in comedy ; Browning chiefly in 
tragedy. Both arc essentially dramatic. Their subject 
js “ Men and Women.” 

They arc de'ep lovers of nature. They bring her to 
us with a vivid freshness which is enchanting. They have 
dived with her. To treat this side of their work with any 
degree of justice would require a paper by itself. Yet 
'Mature is with them always a background for character. 

with plot and style. They are means of^ developing, 
■character. Men and w^omeniare their first interest; and 
mer^ and women in some particular situation which is 
their ordeal. 
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And what are their men and women like ? Just what 
we should expect from their philosophy. They have the 
beauty of truth ; they have strength. That is the first 
thing. Not the sham strength, which is selfish harshness 
with a fine name, but the true strength, which has infinite 
gentleness at tht core. Their ideal hero has balance- of mind 
and heart; the complexity of our time with a fundamental 
simplicity of nature ; complexity of mind-power and single¬ 
ness of devotion ; depth of thought and intensity of feeling.. 
Typical characters are Caponsacchi and Dartrey Fenellan, 
knight-errants both. Loyalty is the virtue par excellence. 
\Vhatever else their heroes are, they are men you can depend 
on every time. “ I like him," sa^ s the bo 3 ^ Crossja}* 
of Vernon Whitford, “ because he is alvva\"s the same, 
and \’ou’re not positi\c about some people. If 3 ^ou look 
on at cricket, in comes a safe man for ten runs. He may 
get more, and he never gets less—that’s just m 3 ' feeling 
about Mr. Whitford. ’’ Negative virtues and people without 
backbone, they have small patience with. Wilfred Pole, 
the sentimentalist, is nailed in a sentence : “He could 
pledge himself to cternit\', but he shrank from being bound 
to eleven o’clock on the morrow morning." 

' If we could choose but two words to characterise our 


authors’ heroes, they would be Strength and Purity. But 
the strength is never harsh, and the purity is never weak.. 
It is not the purit 3 ' of innocence, but a kind of high-minded¬ 
ness and depth of view which makes an 3 i;hing low and mean 


cimpossible. It is the purity’ of fire, not of snow. It is, 
|;|)urity in the sense that Meredith uses it when he says of a 
May, “ It is deeply conceived, in the first place, and there- 
ftfore it cannot be impure.’’ ; 

Ji; means courage find sincerity. “ Her courag^> 

H|: 5 df Ihe kind that may knit up every other virtue wofth j 
^||^^? :y§ays the Princess Ottilia of Janet in Harr^; 
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Richmond, “ So I envy and admire, even if I have to blame 
her; for I know that this possession of hers would bear 
the ordeal of fire/' 

'' One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward," is Browning's hero always. 

Th€ test of courage is often sincerity. " A complete 
exposure of past meanness is the deed of present courage, 
certain of its reward without as well as within," says 
Meredith ; and Browning expresses the same thought: 

“So absolutely good is truth, tiiith never hurts 

Tlie teller, whose worst ciinic gets somehow grace avowed.'’ 

As the root of character is strength, so is purity the 
crown. As strength implies courage and sincerity, so purity 
implies gentleness and magnanimity. " It should be a 
spotless world wliicli is thus ruthless," says Meredith in 
Diana of the CrossuDayi>. “ But were the world impeccable, 
it would behave more generously. The woiJd is ruthless, 
dear friends, because the world is hypocrite. The world 
cannot afford to be magnanimous, or even just." The 
man who is always pulling the mote out of his brother's 
eye, is pretty sure to have a beam jn his own. It is only 
those who fear for themselves* who must needs be harsh 
to others. The truly great and good are generous and kind. 

“ The great man knows the power ol gentleness.” 

The true hero is Browning's Heracles, whose very 
voice brought strength and help. 

” The irresistible, sound* wholesome heart 

O’ the hero,— 

This drove back, dried up sorrow at its source.” 

Heracles— 

Had flung into the presence, frank and free, 

Out from the labor into the repose. 
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I 

leaking the nio'^t of the minute that the soul 
And body, strained to height a minute sinfte, 

Might lie relaxed in joy this breathing space, 

For man’s sakcmoic thanevei. 

Such aie Bunraing^ and ISIeiedith’s heroes strong, 
great of heait, using then stiength foi love of lAankind, 
and joyful in so doing Helo-again ^\e stiikc the note of 
joy as the sign of health m man and God Such joy is 
possible onl} to those \^ho in a deep sense au pure in heart. 
They have a 1 1 ans})aitnt simphcit\ of natme Inch drinks 
sunlight,” and tiansfoims all into its (n\n purity and 
strength. 

And what is tine of then hciocs is tiuc ot then heroines. 
It could haidh bt oth<:iwis( fiom then point of view. But 
their point of \icvv dilUis so widch fiom the majority of 
writers, that llicii women des(r\c sopaiate consideration 
They are, indeed, one ol then hist claims to gieatness 
** Browning,” savs one wiitei, " had no use for either of the 
pet modem shibboletlis the innate supciioiitv of man ^ r 
the innate supciioiitv of woman Thej load to superficial 
intelligence and sentimental moialitv Meredith agices 
with the l)Ov Richard that ‘•giils aie vciv ranch like boys,” 
and with 11 ic Baicmct that the " subsequent immense 
distinction is one of education ” If balance of head 
and heart is a sinking chaiacteiibtic of the heioes of oui* 
authors, it is still moie noticeable m their heroines, since 
[jess often found—in books It is taken for panted m 

S ling; developed at length in Meredith. Both 
'S have a deep-seated conviction that women have 
when they are allow^ed to use them; and that with 
^ they are neither angels nor devils, as is the tradition 
urge body of literature, but suffering human souls like 
^ the world, neither throned above it, nor trodden 
They believe in the heroical feminine,*’ in 
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women who are " men's mates,” in whom the “ gift of 
strength ” is “ above ornamental whiteness.” But strength 
comes only through knowledge; therefore give them 
knowledge, “ the right use of the brain,” and the 
opportiyiity for action. Enforced passivity for women 
means sentimentalism for the weak, recklessness for the 
strong. Only through knowledge comes poise. Knowledge 
gives courage, and courage and frankness are as much a 
part of their ideal woman as tenderness and sympathy. 
They do iiot divide the virtues into masculine and feminine. 
—the sterner ones for the nii'ii, the gentler for the women. 

“ (iCt y(ju somethini; our puiity 
And we will of yoiii strensith/' 

say the Fair Ladies in Revolt. ” She is biavc of heart,” 
is the praise given to Sandra Belloni. ” All her life she 
had been frank.” I like- -what do I like ?—his kindness,” 
says Sandra of Merthyr Powys. ” lie has a heart, as they 
call it. Whatever it is. it^ as strong as a cable. He is a 
knight of the antique,” '^avs Lad\' Charlotte. They do 
not seem to think that heails are any more the exclusive 
property of women than brains cire of men. Meredith 
expresses the ideal in the Tragic Comedians: ” You meet 
now and then men who ha\'e the woman in them without 
being womanized; they arc the pick of men. And the 
choicest of women are those who yield not a feather of their 
womanliness for some amount of man-like strength.'' Their 
men and women are like the broad sword of Richard and 
the scimitar of Saladin, which were equally effective in 
battle, though one could cut through an iron mace and the 
other a cushion of down. 

If Thackeray had only had a conception of this, his 
women would not have been so distressingly good, or so 
fatally dever. As an unlettered reader put it: ** Oh, I 

t like Becky best. Of course Becky was bad and Amdia 

. .. 
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was good. But then it always seemed to me Amelia just 
, happened to be good. She didn't decide to be." Meredith's 
women and Browning’s decide to be whatever they are. 
" She was pure of will,” says Meredith of one of his 
heroines, " fire, not ice ” 

One thing moie—and tins is of course the sine\na non 
of heroines—thcv aie fascinating. We defy the most 
hard-headed opponent of brams in women not to come 
under the spell of Claia oi Diana, Nesta or Sandra, Otillia 
or Renee , Pompilia, Anael, Eulalia, the Duchcs'fe, or some 
other of the group These women aie intellectual, even 
" brainy.” They arc strong of will, and yet—^the ” yet ” 
is in deference to the philistine—^Ihey are delightfully 
feminine. Perhaps thi-^ little poem of Meredith’s to his 
daughter best sums up the complex charm of their pei- 
sonality : 


“ She can be as wise as wc. 

And w’lbcr when she wishes , 

She can knit with cunning wit, 

And diess the homely dishes. 

She can flourish staff or pen, 

And deal 5 w'oiyid that lingers ; 
She can talk the talk ot men, 

And touch with thrilling fingers 

Match her yc across the sea, 
Natures fond and fiery , 

Ye who zest the turtle’s nest 
With the eagle's eyne 
Soft and loving m her soul. 

Swift and lofty soanng ; 

Mixing with its dove-like dole 
Passionate adonng. ^ 

Such as she who’ll match with me. 
In flying or pursuing ; 
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Subtle wiles are in her smiles 
To set the world a-wooing. 

She is steadfast as a star, 

And yet the maddest maiden ; 

She can wage a gallant war, 

, And give the peace of Eden." 

This is the type, and when we really sec it, we do not 
wonder that it inspires the finest chivalry in men. Brown¬ 
ing and Meredith are unlike most writers we know, in 
that they portray at the same time the strongest women 
and the knightliest men. 

This combination of strength and sweetness, great 
mind-power and passionate feeling in both men and women, 
makes their characters decidedly exceptional. In one sense, 
of course—at least if Aristotle be true—all great dramatic 
characters are exceptional. Some trait, intensified, places 
them above or below the average. In the former case we 
have the basis for tragedy , in the latter for comedy. Yet 
we feel that the cliaractcis of Browning and Meredith are 
exceptional in a sense that Sophocles' and Shakespeare's 
are not. We must remember that we said, in Browning 
and Meredith the main inteicst is m character, while in the 
drama proper it is in action. If the chief dramatic interest 
is in the course of events, it is only necessary that the char¬ 
acters be raised above the average in one particular point, 
*to give a place of attack, a revolving point for the plot. 

If the interest is in the soul-development, the more imusual 
points, the more interesting, within limits, is the character. 
In Macbeth and Lear and Othello we have an excess of one 
emotion; ambition, vanity, jealousy. In Hamlet, on the 
ijjAket hand, the excess of intellect is the trouble. In 
l^aracelsus, Djabal, Anael, Pompilia, Caponsacchi, Carin- 
thia, Diana, Redworth, Alvan, Sandra, and the rest, the 
interest is in the unusual combination of mind and L 
^feeling struggling to develop itself. Such characters need J 
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exceptional circumstances to bring them out, and it is 
almost always true that we find them in some crucial 
position. 

As the development of the individual is the chief con¬ 
cern of both authors, and most conventional laws are framed 
to subordinate the individual to society, their characters are 
often in rebellion against established foims This is a 
groundof objection to some good people, the sort of people 
who will not lead Geoige Eliot’s books because they do 
not approve of her thaiactei ' One has the picture of a 
pigmy standing on a giant’s toe, shaking its fist at him and 
shouting, “ You bad vickcd man ’ I vill trample on 
you.*' To jjt oiii autliois to philistine ethics might give 
us trouble sometimes, but tht\ aie in tiuth profoundly 
moral; as moial as James’chaptei on Ilahit * as spiritual 
as truth itself To give, we must first have something to 
give; and pi ogress tow aid beaut\ and idealism comes 
from a greatness of spirit that daies go afresh to nature 
for fundamental jninnjiks, instead of submitting to rules 
of authority simpl\ because they aie established It is 
this that gives a lofieshiiig qualitv to Browning and 
Meredith To lead tiicm i'* like going from the hot-house 
atmosplitu (f a diawnng-ioom into the jmie air of nature. 
It is a bie'ad plain ojxm to boundless heaven,” after 
prison-walls Tlie same piinciple of tenth which we* 
found at the base of Ihcir writing comes out here* the 
^desire to search to the foundation e)f things, and, seek the 
t;edX right and wiong, lather than accept the conventional 
ktdndards which may or may not be right. Their ideal 
ijlt^acters have the finest flower of moral courage. Th^y* 
Itre not afraid to do light because it looks wrong. There 
fc a'Jtttfall here. " Yes, you liave courage,” says Weybum ^ 
K) Aminta, ” and that comes of a great heart and therein 
the danger.” The only safety is in a clearness of vision 
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which distinguishes between what is above convention 
and what is below it. The trouble is most people do not 
make this distinction. Perhaps it is safer for them not to 
try. If one is colour blind, it is better to keep to black and 
white. ^No one has discriminated more,surely between 
th6 above and below of conventionalities than Browning 
and Meredith The question of the individual versus 
society may be an open one , but Irom the individual 
point of view there can l)e no (Question ot the purity of their 
types. They deal with tlu' soul ‘ wund-lieaten/' but 
always ascending 

As we have the exceptional chdiacters in exceptional 
ciicumstances, so wt lm\e them developed tlirough an 
exceptional st\ le In tlu'ii stvle, as in their philosophy, our 
authors’ first aim is tiutli lathei than beaut\ They strike 
at the meaning ol things, pieice to th<' heart, “spring 
imagination with a woid “ fhey cnch'avour to express 
not only thought but the emotion which g<x‘s with thought; 

^ that which on the stag<‘ would be ex]nesscd by gesture; 
the inner workings of the spiiit As ]\Ieiedith says of one 
of his characters, ' She had not utteied words, she had 
shed meanings ’’ FIk' dihic4ilt> *ol this method makes 
success in details veT\ uncertain , but when it docs suc¬ 
ceed, it gives peculiai beauty , <1 vibrant atmosphere 
which expresses feeling as well as thought, in something 
the manner of music. One is reminded of Wagner and his 
theory of the relation of the two arts. Their ideal touches, 
consciously or unconsciously, the Oriental tradition of art 
which cares for the inner and informing spirit ” rather 
thdxk ** the outward semblance,” and consequently 
beeft able to give usHhe of the thing itself m a way that 
Western art has not. 

Some of the figures of speech in our authors which have 
, been seized on for sarcasm bv the critics, when one under-1 
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' stands the emotional state of mind they portray, are seen 
to be strokes of art, and deeply true. The description of 
Pompilia's approach may be foolishness to the philistine 
who does not comprehend its meaning : 

“ till dt last ' 

Began a whiteness in the distance, waxed 
Whiter and w'hitcr, near grew’ and more near, 

Till it was she, then did Pompilia come ; 

The white I saw shine through her was her souPs 
Certainly, for the bod\ w’as one black. 

Black from head,down to foot ' 


So in Meredith “The gull of a caress ho\e in sight like 
enormous billow She stooped to a buttercup. The 
wave passed by ” Ihis exactly expresses Clara's state of 
mind, and her attitude toward the lo\ ei s rights of the man 
she was beginning to loathe bhe seized her languor like 
a curling snake is a pei feet expi ession of her psychological 

condition. And the p&'scholog^ of smiles is in the two 
following descriptions Pompilia’s of Guido, 


“And when he took mv hand and made a smile, 
and Caponsacchi’s of Pbmpiiia — 


tf f 




How whin the page of the Summa’ pleached its best 
Her smile kept glowing out of it 


The style of these wiiters is so closely bound up with 
|their general psychological attitude, that before we can 
iderstand it, it is necessary to get at the heart of their 
iQtlght. Like some people 

You must love them ere to you 
' They will seem worthy of your love, " 

it is also true that like some peopfe, they have the 
of making us Jove them for their faults. One real 
is such an illumination that every part 
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is transfigured. As one writer says, “ The world is so 
cleanly divided into people who do and who do not care for 
Browning. The public which loves him is made up of people 
who have been through certain spiritual experiences, to 
which he is the antidote. To some he is a strong, rare, 
precious elixir, which nothing else will replace. To others, 
who do not need him, he is a boisterous and eccentric person 
—a Heracles in the house of mourning All this is quite 
as true of Meredith, and my experience would load me not 
to try to make anyone like these authors. One friend who 
tried Meredith, told me she really couldn’t read Choctaw ; 
another that he liked some things of Browning’s when he 
had blasted out a small part of their meaning. Another 
was shocked by Lo/d Orinont, and would read no further. 
She sent mo the following clipping "An American 
traveller asked an English bookseller w^hether he had a 
sixpenny Meredith. * Oh dear, no, miss,’ the man replied, 
protestingly, ‘ Meredith’s altogethei too choky to go into- 
sixpenny, miss, and that Egoist's the chokiest of them 
all.’ ” The comment was added : " * Choky ’ in connection 
with Meredith seems an inspired utterance.” Yet 
" choky ” can hardly be applied to the following ; 

" The tide of ctilour has ebbed from the upper sky. In 
the West the sea of sunken lire draws back ; and the stars 
leap forth and •tremble, and retire before the advancing 
moon, who slips the silver train of clouds from her shoulders, 
and with her foot upon the pine-tops, surveys heaven. 
Or to this : " The shadow of the cypress was lessening on 
the lake. The moon was climbing high. As Richard 
rowed the boat, Lucy sang to him softly. She sang to 
him a bit of one of those old Gregorian chants that, 
wherever you may hear them, seem to bhOd up cathedral 
walls about you. The young man dropped the sculls* 
“pie strange, solemn notes gave a religious tone to hi$ 
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2^3 w into the knightly ages and the rev^ential 

Jillieart of chivalry." 

III ', Nor are these lines particularly obscure" orv' 
It;*'rough:" '?• 

.y>'\ " May’s warm, slow, yellow moonlit summer nights, 

Gone are they, but I have them in my soul.” 


it 


‘■ She must be grown, with her blue eyes upturned 
As if life were one long and sweet surprise.” 


do not deny that (d^scurity is a fault of both these 
.writers, at times. But with neither is the obscurity an 
jbbscurity of tliought. They know what they mean always, 
^but a new art language is needed to express it at times. 
In the East they might have found it. Life is to them so 
rich, so full of meaning, that in their endeavour to 
express its inner spirit they sometimes burst the bounds 
;Of art, as commonly accepted. Their work is like some 
:^eat, unfini.shcd cathedral, grand in design, exquisitely 
iWbrked out in parts, but open to the outer world. It has , 
||gt the perfect cathedral air of Dante’s work. But it has! 
Sfe^arm and inspiration of its own, and we begin to wonder 
OTvi^fere was not “ method in the madness " of the builder.- 
gphe winds blow through it, the sunlight and moonlight,, 
ithe-pue sky and the stars look in, and tlx* beauty of art * 
sjpenetrated with tlic fresliness of nature. 

K;There is one point so fundamental in our authors that 
ma^^e not ventured to treat it in the compass of this;| 
S£?J,^et! it is the touchstone of their work—thetf;|' 
of the passion of Love. All the critics ,withbnt!f' 
; bitterest enemies and^ staunchest m^ds, 
i^^,|^ai|ing’^he love scene between Richard'Wd;liucy| 

pf jnpgt beautiful in Utbra- 

^ ' . i. j k I I 


M-l|||;Wbuld.-Miot be difeult' to'find 'iri 
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BrownSig’s love poems on which people could be equally 
, unanimous. 

By no one,” says one writer, has love been depic¬ 
ted with at once a profoundcr passion, a more absolute 
purity •of touch, than by our author. Mr. Meredith has 
the gift of the poets. There is more than one novelist of 
eminence who stiffens, as it were, into self-consciousness at 
the mere approach of love-making. He has the sense of 
intrusion, perhaps the sense of absurdity ; or in the 
effort to overcome his shyness, he strains his effects and 
touches a false note. Hence, the novels in which the love 
scenes can be read with pleasure, might almost be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. Hut Mr. Meredith has the 
higher gift. His \ision of tlu* momenf k too sure for self- 
consciousness, his conception ot it too jmre and exquisite, 
too removed from common things, to raise any emotion 
in the reader commoner tlian itself. He no more feels 
intrusive than he would leel it intrusive to walk in a 
garden among flowers glowing at each other in the evening 
light.” 

All this is true of both Browning. Lovt 

is to them the promise of immortality, the deepest an<3 
purest thing hi natur(‘. All we have found true in theii 
• philosophy and their art we may see reflected, as it were 
in their treatment of love. ” By our manner of loving 
we are known,” says Meredith ; and the truth of the 
words may be seen in these writers. 

Whatever else our authors were, they were great¬ 
hearted men, and great imaginative thinkers; greaf 
; artists in design if not always in detail. In their faults. 
^ as in their virtues, they are much alike. Their main fault—* 
if it be a fault—is an overflow of Titanic energy, not per- 
moulded into art form. Life is to them more than 
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art* Truth is their first thought. Nature is theflf guide. 
,f*ove their inspiration. 

In their philosophy they are lovers of the Truth which 
is Beauty. 

4 

In their work they are Realists and Idealists. 

In their hearts they were Orientals. 


London. 


MARY WINCHESTER ABDOTT. 



GOVERNMENT DEFEATS. 


1 ORD MORLEY, when he enlarged the size and the 
powers of the Indian legislative councils, declared 
that he was creating a breach in the official wall. In those 
days he was credited with much political insight, though 
his executive vigour was not equally admired. Since the 
outbreak of the war the reputation of his school for insight, 
too, has suffered a great deal. After his resignation he has 
seldom opened his mouth, and if he breaks his silence after; 
the war, it is doubtful whether the philosopher will be heard 
by his countrymen with all the respect which he at one 
time commanded. To return to his metaphor, a breached 
wall is an ugly sight: it may commemorate hostilities, but 
not necessarily either victor}^ or {)eace. It cannot stand 
in its disintegrated condition : it must either be restored 
or knocked down altogether. 

It is not the mere freedom of criticism of official doin^ 
that has created the breach in the wall, for that freedom; 
existed to a certain extent before the reforms sanctioned by 
l-ord Morley. Boldness in criticism may have become more > 
p5;dmmon with the larger numbers and the greater privilegesfj:( 
in tte Bombay Legislative Council an honohrabl^Jj 
imber crillibised the cost of the Governor's tours, an 

journal— Anglo-Indian, as it would have b^n’ at| 
pltei-; ' called—expressed the fear that the j;hea<^';bfj 

“^"^'"'xnay preside at the councils,,lesi;':'aii4‘"^'^S 
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ii|Siniiy iiereafter if they are exposed to personal cftticisnv J s 
^':he debates. The particular piece of criticism whictT I ' 
iS^gested this fear seems to have been misunderstood 

not the Governor’s policy of touring that was con- ., 
“iim^hed, but the cost of the tours, as compared with the 
, amie i|pm of expenditure in other parts of India, which 
S^taised the question whether the disparity was not due to 
. some laxity of control somewhere. Such criticism is not 
4^#kely to be taken in a personal light, nor docs it appear to 
l^ave , been so understood in the particular instance. 
^lljowcver bold, or even virulent, the denunciation of official 
pdoings may be, the wall would remain jpractically intact 
founder the bombardment if the council could put no 
pdefinite resolution on record, or if the officials could always 
y count on a majority. The wall is not firm and impervious, 
li'because the councils can pass resolutions, though in theory 
they have the force only of recommendations, and in the 
J^provincial councils the officials are not in a majority.^ 
|j!Excluding experts, in the Bengal Legislative Council the 
Ifilton-official members are in a majority of 12 ; in Bombay, 
||gif ,10; in Madras, the United Provinces, and Bihar and 
Ip^ssa, of 6 : in Assam, 5 ; in the Punjab and the 
^|Central Provinces, of 3 ; and in Burma, of 2. 

SVSmajority does not indeed consist of elected memry. 
"leirs. In varying proportions some of .the non-official’: 

embers are nominated by Government, but though they 
|re-popularly believed to be ready to show their apprecia- \; 
p|:f the honour by voting with officials, that prejudice 
iDome out by experience. Though not frequently;^ 




|||(jpyincial Governments are now and them defeated i; 
l^islative councils. And I am not at all sure thatlf 
j;^qi;|ey had to take one of the^e defeats he would 
> .^resigned. As the Government is mvariabli^ 
^j^^^the -q;®cial,,members,ajtdy 
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non-official members are its own nominees, in whose 
impartial judgment, if not in their uniform support,»it 
must have confidence, Lord Morley and others thought 
that a tactful Government ought to avoid defeats. Some¬ 
how, they have not been avoided. In the first place it is 
not fair to expect non-official nominees to vote with 
Government in all cases. I'hey are as independent as the 
elected members : the reason ol their presence in the 
councils is to supply those deficiencies in a repiesentati\’c 
assembly which the elective system heaves unremedjed in 
the present circumstances of the country. They represent 
different interests, difterent sympathies, and different 
schools of thouglit the meu' fiict of nomination by 
Government do(‘s not cast iij>oii them any obligation to 
support a particular ".ide When they ha\'e to decide 
between two opposite contentiems and their personal 
knowledge docs not enable them to take an independent 
view, they may, as jurymen in a given cas(‘, be impressed 
more with the strength of the arguments of experienced 
officials than by^ the opinions of those win; lack administra¬ 
tive experience. But they' li\'e in closer contact with the 
people than most high officials ; Incir thoughts are largely 
moulded by the popular opinion around them ; and they 
cannot be supposed to be so far wanting in self-respect as 
* to surrender th^ir independence as a price for their nomina¬ 
tion. Second!}', if tact consists in withdrawing a propo¬ 
sition which is likely to be thrown out, how is the Govem- 
ment to find out beforehand the chances of a proposition 
. being adopted or rejected by a council which is not divided 
into a number of recognised parties, where the members 
\> do not recognise party leaders, and where no whips are 
^, employed ? Every non-official member is not botmd 


to speak ; the silent members are not the followers of those 
thit do speak and support one side or the other; they^^ 
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may form their independent judgments after hearing all 
It may not be possible, therefore, to divine how 
.^-exactly they will vote. British statesmen, who expect 
^ tact to be shown by reading the barometer beforehand, 
may know how, things are managed in the British Parlia¬ 
ment, where the speeches of the party leaders indicate 
with sufficient clearness how the House is likely to vote. 
The conditions in an Indian legislative council are entirely 
different. The members do not all express their opinions 
in puj)lic even on large questions of policy, the subjects 
^•debated do not always involve large questions of policy, 
and the difference of opinion between the elected and the 
official members is often on points of detail Take, for 
example, the question of using text-books in schools, on 
which the Bomba^ Government was recently defeated. 
It was admitted on all hands that the Education Depart¬ 
ment must exercise a check upon the kind of literature 
read, or the books used, in schools. The elected members 
did not ask for absolute or uncontrolled liberty to school¬ 
masters. The question was whether the headmasters 
might not, in the first instance, select their own books, and 
discontinue their use if prohibited by the Department, 
instead of Ihe present practice of the Department laying 
down from the very beginning what books may or may not 
be read as text-books, or placed in ihe libraries, so that* 

, the headmasters can make no choice at all, except, perhaps, 

^ by recommending a book and waiting for the departmental 
^<^sanction. As n<i objection was raised against the de- 
\|^^mental control and veto, the question discussed 
fwns one of detail, and how could a Government presage 

would commend itself to the majority of 
|||{e non-official members on such a ^ trivial question of 
K^ail when only a very small number opened their mouths^, 
? To rely on tact and insight in such cases is to ignore 
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the nature of the questions debated, the conditions under 
which the debates take place, and the constitution of the 
councils. 

The idea underlying the present constitution of the 
councils is unexceptionable and worthy of the highest 
British statesman ship. If officials can entrench themselves 
behind an impenetrable wall, they may be tenipt(‘d to SQout 
popular opinion, and unpt)pularity is a source of disquietude 
of mind to administrators, as it is also a disturbing 
factor in the smooth pi ogress of the country. When a 
majority of non-official members, nominated as well as 
elected, condemn a jiractice or a measure, the Government 
should take a hint and desist fiom exasperating public 
opinion by persisting in an opposite course Tliat, indeed, 
may be accepted as the essence ot prudent statesmanship. 
But the question is whether wisdom cannot be learnt' 
without a defeat—whether the procedure intended to teach 
prudence to a Government should necessarily undermine 
its dignity. Under the current procedure a Government 
may oppose a certain recommendation when it is discussed, 
and declare its inability to accept it; when it is passed 
by the council, the Government's placed in a dilemma. 
To disregard the resolution is to court unpopularity; to 
give effect to it is to “ eat the humble pie,'* or to swallow 
wjiat was pronounced to be unwholesome. In England 
a Government*may remain in office if defeated on some 
unimportant question. But if such defeats are* repeated, 
the Government is taunted with want of convictions and 
with love of office. The officials in India cannot be taunted 
with love of power and salary : they are permanent officials 
and their continuance in Government is not dependent on a 
permanent majority in the legislative couhcil. But they 
must be credited with certain convictions, and the sacrifice 
of convictions is not conducive to the dignity of a Govern- 
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ment. What is more, a sacrifice of expressed convictions 
.reduces Government to the position of subordinate officials. 
Jf Lord Morley's intention was really to reduce it to that 
position, why should any resolutions be called recommenda¬ 
tions, which thtj Government is at liberty to reject, but 
which it must reject at the cost of its popularity ? Why 
should the Government be bound to say in the first instance. 
We cannot accept this recommendation,'* and when 
defeated’ change the tune and say, “ We do not approve 
of this recommendation, but inasmuch as the Council 
has passed it, and none of us remains in office for more 
, then five years, we shall give effect to it and think no more 
of the defeat " ? That is not what a Cabinet Minister 
would say in England, and why should the procedure 
^adopted in this country place what is called Government 
in a less dignified position ? 

The object in \iew may be excellent, but the procedure 
does not appear to be very happy. Is it difficult to change 
4t without prejudice to the main object ? It may be possible 
to suggest more ways than one of preserving the dignity 
Df Government and at the same time safeguarding the 
rights and moral weight ‘attached to the voice of the non- 
:>fficial members. Let me suggest one. Suppose no opinion 
is expressed on a i ecommendation in the name of Govern¬ 
ment, but the officials, including the members of the execu- 
ive council concerned, express their individual views, 
Und -the members of the executive council do not vote ; 
fche other members, official and non-official, may vote, but 
% resolution need be considered to be passed by the 
SQUncil if supported by a majority of the per^ns voting. 
ftjiiCOnsideration of the abstention of a certain number of 
from voting, a resolution may be treated as passed 
jll^Upported by a majority of those present. Such a 
P ^^w ottld be arithmetically too simple to cause any 
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complications in counting, and it would not weaken the 
non-official voice. If, in any circumstances, the rule I have 
suggested will place the non-official voters at a disad¬ 
vantage, it may be altered so that no advantage at present 
available may be lost. It is a matter of arithmetic. The 
main consideration is that the procedure should not require 
a member of Government to say first of all in the name of 
Government that a certain proposition cannot be accept¬ 
ed, and then place the Government in a dilemma if the 
Government members are found to be in a minority. 


Bombay. 
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TUKARAM. 

{( } inuiL I fiom (in las n imh i ) 


P^UT there v^as \(r\ litlk cliamc of lukaiam enjovnej domestic 
* peace and comfort in all its ‘ pure serenity, seeing that 

his wife Abalaiis^a was a little ioo boisteious and abusive and 
sometimes made Ins home too hot for him Hut A\ith all hci 
faults and foibles that woman was in leality not so bad as she has 
bun represented by Malnpati Surely, one ought not to judge 
her by the high standaid of hei husbands chaiactei Tukaram 
had mhented some pioperty of his father, and Abalanga, too, 
had brought something from her father's abode , but through 
lukaram’s indiscretion and ignorance of woildly affairs, 
they lost everything and w ere reduced to a state between which 
and absolute poverty there was not much to choose Tukaram 
was chantablc to a fault «he would sometimes give away even 
th6 very clothing and Kanchuh (Bodice) of his wife to anyone who 
'stood in need I he husband and the wife were not only opposed 
^5n their line of conduct, they also differed indheir mode of woi- 
^ ship. Abalanga was accustomed to adore Bhabani while at * 
^ her father’s house, the worship of Vithoba which had taken 
rsuc^firm hold in her husband's mind was altogether new to her, 
JlfWad^t was not surprising that it did not much engage her 
^Jitention or regard. But iii spite of this difference they had a 
Jpodor regard for each other * Abalanga, though hard of tongue 
Whd bad-tempered, was deeply devoted to her husband. She 
HOuld never dine before him and if he happened to be absent from 
Hcgie dinner time, would gq in search of him. When Tukar&m 
Hprteken up his abode on Vambonath hill, she would take over 
and other edibles to that lonely retreat and feed him to 
content. This moved the heart of Tukaram and to 
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save tne trouDie to ms wife returned to Dehu and resumed his 
residence at home. 

By his sublime simplicity, sincere devotional spirit and 
love of all created beings Tukaram gained the hearts of almost 
all who came in contact with him. Even Brahmans and other 
high-caste people made obeisance to him, aAd moved by his 
sound and salutary advice, became his sisyas (disciples). Chief 
amongst them were Gangadhar Punt, a Brahman, and Santagi, 
a Tailik. They assisted him in his Sankirtan and Kathakatha, 
two easy but very telling modes by which he imparted religious 
instruction. Gangadhar also acted as his amanuensis and 
jotted down the Avangas which he composed extempore. 

Increase in the number of his disciples raised bad blood 
among others, especially of one who was known as “Mombaji Baba 
Gossain.’* This self-styled sadhu was the mohant of a math at 
Dehu in the vicinity of the temple bmlt by Tukaram’s ancestor, 
Biswambhar. Of the few livestock which Tukaram possessed, was 
a buffalo which he had received as a gift from his father-in-law, 
Appaji. Mombaji Gossain had a garden behind Vithoba's temple, 
which he had surrounded by a fence in order to prevent injury 
being done to it by cattle. One day Tukaram's buffalo having 
broken the fence of that garden, had got in and damaged some 
flower trees. Mombaji, highly intcnscd at this, hurled a volley of 
abuse at the devoted head of Tukaram, but as the latter did not 
happen to be there at the time, ^othiilg more serious was done on ^ 
that occasion. A few days after, Tukaram again fell into the fire 
of Mdmbaji's displeasure. It was an Ekadasi day, and many 
were the people that had come from far and near on a visit to 
Vithoba at Dehu.* Tukaram, for the convenience of the assembled 
pilgrims, had removed the thorny branches which Mombaji 
had placed round his garden ; but the act, harmless and innocuous 
as it was, seemed a grave offence in the eye of one who was seeking 
for an opportunity to make his displeasure felt all the more 
effectively. Ho commenced abusing Tukaram right and left; 
but this time seeing the delinquent was there in person, K 
^ did *not rest satisfied with venting his spleen in mere words. 

He accordingly took up thorny stick after stick that 
lay about in numbers,*and mercilessly broke them on his barely' 
back, as though he were not a human being and a fellow-Creature]| 
but a ** dumb driven ** animal. Aftef he had thus brokcu 

' b i I Vk . .M.. »> \.iV* 
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ten or fifteen such sticks, he desisted, not certainly out of pity, 
but through sheer fatigue. Tukaram bore all this outrage with 
stoical patience. Indeed, while he was being beaten black 
and blue, he never ceased taking the name of Han m six extempore 
Avangas, and that seemed to give him sufficient fortitude 
quietly to bear dll this beating Here 1 give an English render¬ 
ing of one of those Avatigas — 


" I’ll not leave thy beauteous feet, 

O Vithoba, thy beauteous feet! 

Come pain houc’ei soie, bum heait c’ci so fierce, 
Happen death if it ma^, 

Still I’ll not ka\e those led 

Let one cut this body pKcc-mcal with sharp weapons. 
Still I dicad it not at .ill, 

Tuka says, I’m caieful 

From the beginning with a mind fiini as cvci ” 


When he letiirned home, his wife Abalanga, for her ovm 
consolation, applied somi' healing balm to his body to alleviate 
the pain supposed to have been caused by the thrashing. She 
then made all necessaij jnopaiations for her husband’s customary 
Sankirtan. Tukaram's Sankutan possessed considerable attrac¬ 
tion, and it was not sui pi ismg that many people, including Mombaji 
himself, used to come to hcftir it.^ On that holy day all the others 
came as usual, sa\e and except Mombaji who was conspicuous 
by his abstnci ; peihaps a sense of shame had prevented him 
from coming When lukaram found that the old Gossain had 
not come, he diiecttd one of his associates to go and call him 
in. But Mombaji s(nt word in leply to this efiect —"To-day 
1 am very unoas\. I feci pain all over my body and am, therefore, 
itnable to be present at the Sanhrian ” 

, Hearing this, Tukaiam himself repaired to the Gossain*s 
and after making obei^.ance due to one of his high order 
profession, said —" Loid, thy bodily pain was evidently 
^u$ed by the unusual exercise of thy hands m the long beating* 
I not removed the thorny branches Jrom thy garden, the^ 
|<^1^d‘have been no necessity for such exercise of thy limbs, 
all this discomfort must be traced to me as their cause, 
be pleased to pardon this humble slave, and coming 
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to the place of Sankirtan as is thy wont, afford comfort to us all.'* 
On saying this, Tukaram began to shampoo the body of 
Mombaji. No wonder that the latter was moved by such sweet 
return for his violent act and, coming to liear Sankirtan, spent 
the whole night there, evidently charmed with the conduct of 
lukaram. Here is a striking instance of generous revenge— 
wickedness subdued by goodness—and the result was that from 
-a bitter enemy Mombaji Gossain became a warm admirer of 
Tukaram. 

Mahipajti says that on the night of the very day of the 
occurrence, some robbers had stolen Tukaram’s buffalo ; but 
while going with it, they witnessed a very strange apparition at 
which they took fright and letting go the animal came to the 
place where Sankirtan was being held and falling at Tukaram’s 
feet craved his paidon in all humility. The good man, who 
was perfectly alive to the divine nature of forgiveness, readily . 
pardoned them, adding in all sincerity, “ If you want the buffalo 
you can take it away ; but don’t do such a wicked act any more.” 
The robbers without accepting the offer went their ways singing 
the praise of Tukaram. 

But Mombaji was not the only one at whose hands Tukaram 
suffered. There were some otheis who, not being able to 
brook his ever-increasing fame and popularity as a religious 
teacher, turned round against him. Of these self-created *foes 
none was more formidable than Ramfcswar Bhatta, a man who 
was respected by the Kmg himseff and was generally held in high 
esteem for his profound learning in the Shastras, When this 
great Pandit found that the Sudra Tukaram had assumed the role 
* of a preacher of religion, he could not contain himself, being of < 
opinion that by su(h act Tukaram was trespassing upon the 
domain exclusively reserved for Brahmans. His strong protest 
had its desired effect. The lord of the village directed his Patwari 
to turn Tukaram out of Dehu, and this cruel order was about 
•to be carried out, when Tiika in despair sought the favour of • 

I. ,his own accuser, but failed to move his heart by entreaties. Rames- ' 
war told him in so many words that he had no right to discourse on 
S^uti Katha, and he, therefore, asked him to desist from’"composing | 
, Avttngas and singing Sankirtan. Tukaram consented to do | j 
I he was bid ; and as for the Avangas which he had already composed, 'ii, fa 
> he was cirected to throw them into the Indrani. This^^^ 




he was not unwilling to do ; but as by his having consecrated 
|ifthem to Vithoba, the Avangas had become the property of the 
4god, he thought it #as incumbent on him to take proper care 
of -them. But there was no escape. Accordingly, having placed 
l^them between two stones and wrapped the whole in a strong piece- 
cloth, he threw the bundle into the waters of the *'lndrani, 
j^though his heart seemed to burst at what his hand did. After 
i- doing this, Tukaram, weighed down with " sorrow's crown of 
?sorrow,” lay down on a stone slab which adorned the Tulshi- 
fmancha in front of Vithoba's temple, and, as his biographer 
• ^Mahipati says, remained in that state for three-and-ten days 
a stretch. On the night of the thirteenth day Vithoba 
li^ppeared to the people in a dream and directed them to recover 
the Avangas which, he said, he had kept in the water with 
the utmost care. Next morning the villagers, having to their 
igreat surprise found the bundle floating on the water, recovered 
the Avangas just in the same state in which they had been 
thrown in, and presented them to Tukaram, who in a transport of 
sudden joy, gave vent to his poetic powers by composing seven 
■'Avangas well suited to the occasion. 


After directing Tukaram to throw the Avangas into the 
li^ver, Rameswar, accompanied by some of his disciples, had 
l^stai^ted on a pilgrimage to Nagnath, a crilt of Siva much honoured 
^in that part of the country. While on the way he happened to 
jljenter the garden of a Musalman Fakir and bathe there in a, 
^ank. On being interrogated by the ]\Iohammedan saint, the 
haughty Brahman, so far from complying with his request, abused 
|him for his inquisitiveness. But the Fakir was not the peraon ^ 
Iffd ;brook such impertinence ; he cursed him ‘severely, and the, 
leff^'ct of the imprecation was, as Gopal Baba says, that Rameswar,i 
1^0 was the party more sinning than sinned^^against, felt a buriiil^gi; 
K^'sL^tion all over his body, even though he had just taken a coldtj; 

the tank. The pain was almost unbearable and called| 
Hjillithmediate relief. In this difficulty, the Pandit’s discipl^l 
to crave pardon of the Fakir, but he, a high cast® 
iffi||i!iitat^could not descend so low witljout compromising hi® 
therefore, went to the place where Jnanesw^’« 
■feW'^ittbrnb) stood and sought his aid. Rameswar dreamera 


|^g^l^^war,was, tilling birp to seek the protection of ;,th^ 

, ha^’-lneedl^ssly. igiven 
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pain. Now the eyes of the proud Pandit were opened, and lio 
lost no time in wiiting to Tukaram asking his pardon, at the same 
time praising him for his greatness. The latter's heart vias 
moved and he sent an Avanga in lotiiin, after reading which, 
says Mahipati, Rameswar was icadily relieved of all his pain. An 
English translation of this Avanga may not be out of place here.— 

" If the heart be pure, foes become fi lends ; 

Fierce tigei docs not kill nor serpent bite ; 

Deadly poison produces ncctai, danger seems felicity ; . 

Act forbidden turns to virtue, grief to delight. 

Blazing fire burns not, its flame cools : 

Thinking in this wise, meseems, all creatures arc bound by love, 

Souls of all being equal in this world, bear love to everyone. 

O God Narayana, in thy well-iulmg providence impart cheer¬ 
fulness.” 

This immediate cure, effected as it was so miraculously 
made a very deep impicssion upon the mind of Kameswar who 
immediately started on a visit to Tukaram. The latter, being 
informed of his coming, advanced some way to receive him. 
The meeting, as was expected, was a most cordial one. 
Rameswar expressed great soirow for what he had done in 
ignorance. Tukaram, on his part, consoled him by kind words, 
whereupon Rameswar, supplicating him, said, “ Avanga 
by thee has opened my eye of wisdom. * From this day I wdll not 
leave thy sweet companionship and then falling down at his 
feet held them as one would hold the feet of his Guru. Thus, 

^ haughtiness was humbled by goodness, and the despised Sudra 
received divine hbnours at the hands of the mighty Brahman. 
This was, indeed, a very great moral victory, the like of which 
is seldom met with in this w’orld of ours. 

But it was not from men only that Tukaram suffered ; some 
of the softer sex, also, were hard upon him. Among his disciples 
was a brazier named Sivaji. At first this man was deeply attached 
’ to his family and scoffed at Tukaram’s indifference of worldly ^ 
concerns. But in course of time the sublimely simple teachings ^ 
of the Sudra Saint wrought a thorough change in his mind,. ') 
so that from a typical man of the world, he bejpame quite in-^ \ 
different to temporal affairs and followed Tukaram, spending^ Vj 
all the m,oney he had ip serving sadhus and sannyasis and doiji^ 
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^ffilr^food' acts. This strange conduct was too bitted a pill for 
ithO brkzier's wife to swallow, and it was, therefore, only natural 
feat she should have lost all patience. Thinking Tutoam was 
fee ' cause of all this change in her husband's mind, she one day 
lihvited him to her house, and, while he was bathing, poured a 
Ifpailful of very hot water over his body with the inevitable effect 
feat it was all scalded and burned. Poor Tukaram cried la pam 
mut he did not utter one single word against the conduct of his 
Sacked hostess. He only invoked Vithoba by an Avanga composed 
'§^xtempore beseeching him to come to his relief. Here is a transla- 

ll^pn of this Avanga ;— 


** Fierce fire burns my body, 

Where art thou now, Hari, save me ! 

Lord, thou art really my father a.nd mother. 

Come, Oh come once more to me in kindness. 

See, fire bums me from head to foot; 

Being unable to bear, I remain bathed in tears. 

My breast seems about to break, I can t bear any longer, 
O receptacle of mercy, what art thou looking at, standing ? 
Come soon with the water of benediction, 

Hari, who else shall deliver me ? 

Tuka says. Thou art, indeed, my mother. 

There is none but Thee to save me ! 


.. The god listened to life earnest prayer and the pain gradually , 
febated; but his danger w^as not yet over. The wicked woman, 
satisfied with pouring hot water over his body, gave him 
||) 0 is 6 ned food to eat. But as good luck would have it, Tukaram ^ 
igot out of danger without much ado. MaJiipati says that , 
bet grossly outrageous conduct the brazier's wife was of a , 
struck with leprosy, and it was only by the good saint s. ; 
BS^erved favour that she was rid of the white curse and ™ade|; 

clean again. ^ ■'!,% 

wMukaram's wife, Abalanga, notwithstanding her devotedness|o 

^fellbusband, sometimes proved more troublesome ^to' hj* 
^^m^l^a^lhippe had proved to the great Athenian sage. 

one occasion when he had giyen away'’';pyen'.:th« 
‘Of Abalanga to some poor people, she ■ could 

gaye vent to her excited feefings by actually 
was done on the spur 
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and it was, therefore, not at all surprising that shortly after, 
when she recovered herself, she deeply repented of her mis¬ 
conduct, and falling at her husband’s feet, asked pardon with 
eyes suffused with tears. An opportunity being thus given 
him, Tukaram to his heart’s tontent enjoyed the luxury of 
forgivenSsb—a luxury the deprivation of which on a very 
important occasion had proved a source of deep regret to 
“ the greatest of all pagan emperors,” Marcus Aureolus Antonhis. 

Thus, Tukaram had to jiass through several fiery ordeals, 
but these severe trials, so far from doing injury to his life, made 
it more glorious. Like gold, tlie moie it is smelted in the furnace 
the purer it becomes, the repeated suffeiings to which Tukaram 
was subjected rendered his life more and more pure, and the 
moral greatness which he thus acquired stood him in good stead 
against all the vices and temptations of the world, thereby raising 
him to a height which is attainable only by a favoured few. 
Tukaram’s name has become a household word in the South, 
and his sacred memory is still (heiished with the utmost reverence 
as that oi a sage and saint of the highest order 

Thus passed in weal and w'oe the days ol Tukaram. As 
yet J^is life had not taken a determinate form, nor had his faith 
attained fixity and tangible shape. Diksha is absolutely necessary 
for a devotee to have rccouise to ; it is the door leading to 
the region of dharma (true faith). Even that life-long devotee, 
Dhruba, had taken mantra fron\ the *great Rishi, Narada ; and 
in modern times the good saint ( haitanya took it from Keshab 
Bharati. Tukaram, by subduing passions and cultivating 
patience and forbearance, had become fit to take Diksha. 
<-)n seeing this, • Vithoba appeared to him in a dream and 
W’hispercd into his ear the mystic words of faith which he was to 
adopt as the guiding principle of his life. IMahipati has recorded 
that one Thursday in the month of Magh on a bright Dasami 
night, Tukaram after meditating about Pandurang (Vithoba) 
went as usual to bed. While he lay chained in" sleep, he 
dreamed that after bathing in the Indrani he was going to the 
ieinple of his tutelary god, when an old Brahman w^as seen passing 
l^y that way. As was his wont, he prostrated himself before 
the Brahman, whp putting his hand upon his head asked him 
to'take “Ram, Krishna and Hari “ as his mantra, and fot 
iiccount of himself stated that he was a disciple of Keshab CJnaiAj 
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tanya and bore the name of Babaji Chaitanya, and he concluded 
by advising Tukaram always to worship and meditate on Pandu- 
rang. Tukaiam being highly pleased with the old Brahman, 
asked him to his house The latter acceding to his lequest 
followed him , but on his aiiival there, finding that Abalanga, 
seeing a guest at hind picked a quarrel with hei hu^and, he 
quietly made himsih scaicc lukaiam, it is said, was deeply 
mortified at this , and he now plainly saw that he could not have 
peace of mind b> living as a householder Atcoidmgly, he retired 
to a forest called Baliavaiban (Ballav s foicsl) His piactice 
was to come eail> in the moining and after bathing in the Indrani 
to worship Vithoba and then return to his foiest retreat. The 
neighbounng people took him foi a sincere devotee and*would 
go and feed him there If nothing was given him on a certain 
day, he would remain without food After a couple of 
months had passed in this way, he, one day, being 
eagerly besought by his wife, consented to return home on her 
promising not to distuib him in his dt'votions Tukaiam came 
back to Dehu and lesumcd his Bhajan and Sankutan But 
the crowd that assembled on some of these oc casions proving 
very unpleasant to Abalanga, she took hei husband severely 
to task, whereupon lukaram advised her, saying that one who 
had regard for family and its concerns could not take the 
name of Han with effect. On this occasion he composed eleven 
Avangas which are known as i‘ Puma bodh ” (full knowledge), 
l^oved by lukaram’s sage advice Abalanga distributed all her 
goods and effects among the poor ’ Even the ashes of the hearth 
were given aw as After eveiy thing was thus disposed of, a poor^ 
woman appeared before Tukaram for help, wlio seeing nothing 
else to give, gave av^a> the last ragged cloth of Abalanga without 
ber knowledge When the lattei came to know this, she lost 
her temper and abused her husband for w hat he had done. Surely, 
'Xi|ka>ram could not have dome she peace and comfort with such a 
^sb^tt'tempered consoil , but his fame as a sincere man of religion 
xpse very high m the world outside. In fact, he had proved^ 
itoself a special favourite of Heaven. 

[To be continued,) 

SHUMBHOO CHUNDER DEY, 
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Fortune has no special partiality for integi'al num¬ 
bers, and a tide iii the affairs of men may 
The War. turn in the middle of a year as well as at 
the end of it. Yet it is generally at the end 
■of a year that a stock-taking is felt to be appropriate and 
necessary, and a review of the situation at the beginning 
of last month by the Allies was accompanied by a bolder, 
expression of confidence than ever in an early victory to 
their arms. Perhaps the most picturesque pronouncement' 
‘ on the situation was that of Mr. Lloyd George, who said 
that for the first time in two years he now felt that the? 
nippers were gripping, and we should hear a crack and be,; 
able to extract the kernel.”*' The Russian offensive con¬ 
tinues both in Europe and in Asia. Stanislau was taken 
^ last month and an approach was made to the passes in the 
Carpathians. Well might the Hungarians say thab 
: iGermany has neglected them. They said so once before; 
J j|and Germany hastened to their rescue : it may not b^. 
I^liquite so easy to push the Russians back this time. The, 
g|||I^|ker is said to have promised autonomy to Poland ;. 
S||i*e may be more of policy than of generosity ih 'th^ 
but the art of making a virtue of necessity i|i 
‘^llpiractised by others as well as the Teutons. The Kaiser*|| 
i^diiWtioh seems to be that the war must be decided ,injt^^ 

i 


and the nippers elsewh^. 
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SO strong or dangerous. A million and a half men ar^ 

^ Ijdieved to be concentrated on the Western front under the 
<x>mmand of General Mackensen. The Verdun region 
j.lilas not yet been abandonee! by the enemy, while the 
’French are making slow progress on the Somnje. The 
British are meeting with stubborn opposition and the pro¬ 
gress after the capture of the second line of defences has 
not been as rapid as it was before. Nevertheless, the 
enemy is said to be showing signs of exhaustion. The 
blockade has done much to bring home to the people of 
Germany the pen alt to be paid for launching on war, 
but they have n(^t been brouglit to anything like the brink 
of starvation. Pci haps the German Admiralty claims 
that the submaiint s ha\e done, and will do, as much injury 
to the trade of the Allies as the blockade has done to the 
economic condition ol the Fatheiland The employment 
of the enemy vessels seized ma\’ in part remedy the incon¬ 
venience caused by the sinking of vessels by submarines, 
though the goods arc lost. In British ports 144 enemy 
‘vessels have been seized and in Italian ports 59; these 
^re all being emploj^ed bv the respective Governments. 

iv* Italy scored some note\torthy successes last month, 
)jespecially the captuie ot Gorizia. In the Turkish Dominions 
Russian captuie of Erzinjan was said to have 
completed the conquest of Asia Minor.'* In the Suez * 
iDanal region the Turks suffered a severe defeat. The 
moops of all the Allies, Russians as well as Italians, have 
Slinded at Salonika and it is expected that the Bulgarians 
B^ill be kept engaged there, instead of helping Austria on 
Eastern front. It is expected that the Portuguese 
|ml shortly take part in the fighting in Europe, as they 
already done in East Africa. Rouniania has at last 
the Allies and the Balkan theatre will hereafter 
^limljatMnuch of our attention as any other. 
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The kernel, which Mr. Lloyd George expects to 
V extract, may well make one's mouth water. 

No More He is confident that the victory of the 

War. . Allies will be complete and unchallengeable, 

I that it will be a warning to kings and their 
counsellors of the reckoning demanded by civilised nations 
for their outrages, and that it will " let us have done with 
war now and for ever.” The murder " of Captain 
Fryatt was a fresh outrage which was condemned by the 
civilised world last month. Mr. Asquith has declared 
that it shall not go unpunished. Several ways of punishing 
the Kaiser and his Government have been discussed: 
perhaps defeat in the present war is the worst fate that 
he apprehends, and neither “ trial " by the nations, nor 
a discontinuance of diplomatic relations until reparation. 
To have done with war is a noble aspiration. The nations 
that are ever likely to disturb the peace of Europe are 
engaged in the present war. If all other nations besides' 
the Central Powers may be trusted to keep out of war for 
ever, the lesson learnt in the present war may be sufficient 
to deter Germany and Austria from again drawing the 
sword. Recent treaties have aimed at giving permanency 
to the co-operation between the Allies, and the Economic 
Conference at Paris was intended, it seems, to show to the 
€nemy that the friendship between the Allies will not be of 
temporary duration and designed only to tide over the 
present difficulty. Finality in politics, however, is so diffi¬ 
cult to attain that the Paris Conference is understood to be 
only a provisional attempt to find out the means of estab- 
Jishiilg commercial harmony and co-operation between the 
allied nations. Apart from treaties, the present war will 
certainly teach the civilised nations how much of sacrifice a 
modern war entails., It has, however, led some of Mr. Lloyd 
George's countrvmen to enauire what will happen 
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Russia perfects her military organisation and her industries 
and gets an'*' nninternipted passage to the ^lediterranp’an. 
The addiUons lhat (he (k)veriimcnl of the United ^Ttates 
is making lo its na\y appear (o show Jial il the present 
war should Ix* [he last on tJus planet, continuous jieace can 
be assured only In laigoi prepaiations foi war The 
report spuad at one lime iliat Mi Hutches, the new can¬ 
didate for the pu^idt'iu^liip of the Unite'd States, has been 
promised t Ik siij)})oit of the citizens of Gt'rfnan descent, 
and that lie is hkth to show ])io-Geiman sympathies, 
is dispio\ed In iiis sul)sec]uent utteianccs lie iinds fault 
with President Wilson for }ia\ing adojit'd <i weak and 
vacillating policy tow aids Geiinanv Iwen if we suppose* 
that elettionceiiiig speeches should not be accepted at 
their face value, ]\Ii Hughe-, cannot be loss anxious than 
Dr. Wilson to assist in an\ plans which will aim at making 
a repetition of wmi in the ei\ilised woild a very remote 
possibility. Wais with uncivilised or the coloured races 
will perhaps not be unknown • they may be called expedi¬ 
tions or by some other euphemism, and not by the name 
reserved for application in the civilised world. 

* Mesopotamia can no longer remain a blessed word 
in the memory of many. The wounded that 
' Calling to have leturned from there,, the prisoners in 
^ Account. the hands of the Turks, the officers that will 
be held lesponsible for the failure of the 
operations in that theatre of the w'ar, will all for years 
^herish a painful memory of Mesopotamia. One Commis^ 
Ifeion made a report on the cause of the failure of medical 
there: it seems lhat report will not be published,, 
Mother Commission is now appoii^ted, with Lord GeorgO 
Hamilton as president, to enquire’ into the unsuccessful 
iM^rations generally: other Commissions have been appoin- 
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ted to conduct similar enquines with regard to failures 
elsJl^here. Sir Beauchamp Duff has been asked to give 
evidem^ before the Commission in England. Though an 
invitation to give evidence does not amount to censure, 
it is a piefce of hardship, loi the Commandei mi-Chief cannot 
leave India without vacating his olhcc Though in theory 
he may be reappointed, as he has already spent in India 
a considerable' poition ol the usual live yeais’ jjcriod, the 
appointment of his successoi, Sir C C Mom o, a distinguished 
soldiei, may not be distiirlied In that fas( the hardship 
will be doubled As tli( Vince nt ( ommission is -^aid to have 
ciiticised the Indian militaiy orgjnization, and held certain 
officers lesponsible who have vacated then positions, tb<' 
failure ol Sii Beauchamp Duff to rctuin to India may be 
interpreted by the public in moie s tiian oik Wheie so 
many individuals have sullered, besides inip< i lal interests, 
a demand may be persistently made to iemo\c incompetent 
men, if not as <i punishment, at li'.isl ioi the pievcntion 
of iuture misliai)s 11 imompctciuv and the piobabihty of 
future mismanagement lx pioved, s\mpathy with 
mdividuals cannot be allowed tg oveiride the public 
interest. The Vincent Commfssion has piobably suggested 
something worse than mistakes which men ol ordinary 
^prudence are apt to (oinmil 11 is hai d to behove, however, 

that these Comfnissions can distinguish between mcom- 
petency and ill-luck Sonu* membeis of the Territorial 
Force died m railway tiains on then way liom Karachi 
to the Pdnjab through the heat ol Sind It was a very uu^^ 
fortunate occurrence and* some ol the ofhceis charged with 
re^poi|^ibility therefore have been removed The ofhe^^ 
must indeed have known that the heal would cause 
comfort to the men iresh from England. But could any 
oth^r officers in their position foresee the serious cons^ 
CMiences which actuallv hatmened ? 




IfHotJGH the Secrfctaiy of State for .ihdi4^'told 




^||,War and 
|^ntroversi«s. 

I;!*’ , ' ., 


London Chamber of Commerce that he o^ld; 
not promise to withdraw tHe clause .iu the 
Guveriimeiit of India Bill relating ^o suits 
against Government, that clause and another, 
Relating to tlie appointment of commercial men to 
'^executive councils, have beeii withdrawn on the recom- 
'fnendation of a Parliamentary Committee. The pro- 
iposals in these clauses were undoubtedly of a collj 
plroversial nature, and whatever opinions one might hold 
I on their necessity or expediency, they were not needed 
.^'ciprgently and tlieir consideration has apparently been 
|0eferred pending the war. ih the course of the discussion 
:§bf th|s Bill the Government probably felt that the rule 
;,i.,about the postponement of controversial questions was 
causing much incom'enience in proceeding with the usual 
( work of Government. It is now explained that the rule 
(,.;W^as adopted tcii2p()t3,n]y in expectation of an early termina- 
jlion of the war. Now that the war has been prolonged and 
;n ho one can tell wdien it will end, and perhaps also because 
jf^the Allies feel more confident than ever before about 
result, qucstictiis wyi not be shelved merely because 
controversial. One result of this decision is that 
Public Services Commission will shortly 
,^;j;I)ublishfcd simultaneously in England and in India, if 

'Suspends the consideration of some con-i 
there is nothing to prevent the peopi^i 
pfel? ^ more controver 5 j||d natpr^Jf; 

^fe^lHpme Rule agitation, for example, is 'hot' iho^ 
now than any discussion that the, report ■■of 
‘IfejiServices Commission may raise. Perhapsmon tl 
> more desirable that the people slS^ 

and practical interest to png 
l^entibh than that they should run after visions/wli 
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ar^likely to disappoint them. Sonfe ol the Bills hanging 
lireNn the Imperial and the Provincial Councils arc now 
^i^Jljkel5M^be taken up, though they may be controversial. 

Deplorable wars generally are, Indian publicists 
will long remember llie present war for the 

tlie**Ariny opportunityhas afforded to introduce a 
ioi()rm m the recrultin^tof'flie^^ifiny. Their 
grievance was that whole classes of men are excluded from 
the army as being unht loi military '-ervice It was 
iirmounced some time ago that tiie enlistment ol a company 
ol Brahman soldiers m Maharashtra had been sanctioned. 
At the last meeting ol the T.egislati\e Cimncil at Dacca, 
11. E. the Govcinoi ol Bengal announced that it had been 
decided, as an expeiimental measure, to raise a double 
company of mtanti;y composed ol Bengalis on the same 
terms as are offered to the Indian army. Tlie (‘nlistment 
\m11 be, in the first instance, loi the peiiod ol the war, but 
option will be given to tin* soldioi to continue in the service 
a (ter the war 'i he c ompan v y ill be located on the frontier 
lor training, and may be sent gii held seivice alter training 
Opinion has been expressed m tlie press that the Bengalis 
^^ho offer themselves foi service will not be of the same 
•class or social rapk as the ordinary rec^its elsewhere, and 
as they will be ol the “ higher or respectable castes,” they 
will expect to be paid on the same scale as European 
soldiers. But Dr. Mullick and others, who have for a 
long time jealously interested themselves in this question* 

^ do not insisjt upon a distinction being made between the 
^ patricians or Bengal and the plebians oi the rest of India. 

^ The young Bengalis who were doing hospital work wilth the 
troops in Mesopotamia have returned, and ^others have not 
I'yet taken their places. Disappointment having4.beei4 
expressed in the nress at the absence of opi 



giinilar work iat ^the front, H. E. the Governor expired :; 
Mat there was no deliberate denial of opportunity t^^ore 
.nor a;ij^ change of policy. But it appears th^certain. 
shade fey the military departmei^t were misunfierstood,; 
Smhd a hitch occurred. Those who liave returned are said ^ 
;i-^o be full of enthusiasm, and His Excellency remarked that 
Ijfthey did work which has been pronounced by those best 
Ualihed id judge to have been useful work and good 
l^rk, and they won the hearty thanks of those who were 
S the spot and who saw what they were doing.'’ 

The scheme of codifying the customary law of the 
Punjab has advanced a step further. A 
and conference was held just a year ago at Simla 
Codification. to consider how the work might be carried 
on, and H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor 
'l has accepted most of the recommendations made by that 
Ihody of experts. The codification will relate to customs 
pi^garding alienations, succession, the special property 
f females, adoption, wills, gifts, partition, guardianship 
nd minority. The determination of a custom by evidence 
‘'^courts of law involves costly and ruinous litigation., 
he!; Local Goveoinjent will ascertain from the majority; 
fla'xjonimunity wnMt the custom on a certain subject is or! 
it to be—for there is no intention to steredl;^pe customs;;. 
|ph ,a community may wish to modify—and the general^;. 

the community" will be formulated as'E^ustpm 
i|Which the courts are to administer. In;i0^duais'.wii|| 
i^owed to renounce a custom, nor wi|*^he cO(iifieit| 
i||nerely rebuttable presumptions. WhUe the icdd| 
Compiled and promulgated by'the Local GoverjiS 
itutpty sanction is necessary to empower ;;tl 
S&i^hd^rtake the task and to confer legal 


■set 01 men, whc| hppear ready and anxious to J^\ 


■ 'sj 

Customs 
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on the edicts. A Bill will therefore be introaucea into the 
le^lative council during the present Lieutenant-Governor’s 
tenut<i of office, but it seems unlikely that the detailed work 
of en^dry and codilication will be undertaken, much 
less con'pleted, in his lime. A committee of experts will 
have to be appointed and they will have to be assisted by 
local officials and noif-officials. His Honour says that in 
the present period of stress it will be impossible to spare 
officers and provide funds for the work. But when the 
fundamental principles are laid down in a legal enactment, 
action will be taken gradually as men and money become 
available. What is known as the Hindu law must originally 
have been largely a body of custom, but since its codifica¬ 
tion by writers in tlie past, a distinction has been made 
between law and usage. The codification in the Punjab 
will leave Hindu and Mahomedan law undisturbed- The 
Government will no doubt proceed with much caution, for 
it is a delicate task. When there is a difference of opinion 
the minority cannot always be altogether ignored. 

The Government has hitherto helped the develop¬ 
ment of industnes in this country chiefly 
Industrial by concessions of land and by guaranteeing 
^ Development, purchases. Technical advice has also been 
sometimes supplied, but on the whole it may 
be said that even after the creation of the Commerce and 
Industry department, no definite policy has been laid down. 
The reason seems to be that British manufacturers are 
opposed to the idea of the British Government in India 
h'helping to make India self-contained. Sir Thpmats 
Holland, in his recent tours, has expressed the opinion that 
< the time has come to formulate something like a definite 
policy, and he hopes that it will be framed ** with du^ 
^ regard to the opinions and advice of all people in the coWtrj| 
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tipse interests are affected." He says "all peop^ 
'^jause he has noticed a difference of opinion b^jpreen 
bdse who are already engaged in successful industries 


id others who think that more room mav be 


ited for 


lieir success—between Europeans who have initiated 
^Industries in the past and may initiate them in future, 
land Indians who do not know how to imitate and emulate 

rV * 

|:hem. From conversations which Sir Thomas has held 
l^th representatives of trade and industry it has appeared 
||p him that tliose who liave anything like a flourishing 
|trade want to be left alone and look with suspicion on any 
||nterference «)n the part of Government. As soon as his 
“iiCommission was appointed, articles appeared in a section 
?of the press that agriculture, forestry, and mining are the 
(kind of industries which have the best chance of success in 
dhis country and Government must help in their develop- 
jinent. An opinion pressed on the attention of Sir Thomas 
jiiii Madras was to the effect that it was not of much use to 
I^CQurage the manufacture of small articles which could 
pfe. obtained more cheaply by being imported. In these 
|i;;ircumstances one may doubt whether the evidence 
^ilaced before the Commission will be of a nature which will 
ifepire confidence in any definite policy being pursued. 
Ipriie witnesses may exaggerate difficulties, while others 
^liiiid minimise them. The task that lies*before the Com- 
Hion is therefore undoubtedly hard. Sir Thomsis 
however, seems to have strong convictions and 
Jfco be hoped that his Commission will succeed in 
confidence in a definite policy, 

many Bengalis have come forward to sesrVil 
the Government at the front during the wairj 
^ and more than the required, number* 
•applications from respectable classes 
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^archishi 'is as rife in their province as ever. 'Ak H. El 
t^3 Governor explained l^sf month at Dacca, nearly two 
.hiiridted and fifty persons are now interned under the 
Defenci of India Act, and these come from 17 districts, 
which s?iows that according to the evidepce collected by 
the police, the revolutionary movement, as His E\xellcncy 
described it, is widespread. Of the numerous persons 
interned, 50 come from Calcutta, 30 from Mymensingh, 25 
from the 24-Parganas, 23 from Faridpur, 21 from Dacca,2(l 
ffom Backergunge, and smaller numbers from other dis¬ 
tricts. Orders were passed against 278 persons, of whom 
some have absconded, and a few have been dealt with under, 
the Regulation of 1818. If the persons interned are brought 
to trial before a court ol law. the evidence may not b^- 

sufficient to support a conviction in every case. In a trial .' 

*■ ^ 

the witnesses would be cross-examined and evidence would , 
be produced by th(^ defence as well as tin', pi-osccution;;?; 
Orders, however, are not passed before the police evidence 
is examined by a judicial officer who is eligible to act as a; 
Judge of the High ('ourt and whose reputation for fairness', 
is unquestionable in the opinion of the Government. As" 
this officer hears only one side, he can only say whether a’ 
prima facie case has not been made out by the police. From 
six of the districts,rK3t more than 5 each have been interned 
^md if these arc, likely to prove their innocence in. a court 
of law, the movement would not appear to be as wide^' 
l^^ead as the mere mention of the districts from which th^ 
'hail might lead one to suppose. From six other distil^ 
jthp number of persons interned varies from 11 to 7. 
i||licellency was careful to acknowledge that things wlS 
ll^IvSa'bad as they might appear at first sight. ' Ypt^||pp 
i^liefeiatiniber of dacoities and murders reported 

l.-thek^tate of the province is far from satl^aic'tps^l 
■bj^.^initeresting to^loiow the percentagi^qf;;?<i|f^^ 
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l^hich the judicial officer pronounces the police evideij^^j 
to be inadequate. 

Whenever one is not satisfied with somethingj^Dr other 
Law ‘and iri public affairs, it is becoming the fashion 
Authority. lo say Ilia I self-government is the only re¬ 
medy. For the present lliclaw too provides some remedies, 
though tb(' law may not be entirely in the hands ol those 
,who speak in the name of the people. In the opinion of 
many, the creation of the Improvement Trust in Bombay 
was a serious encroachment on th(‘ rights ol the Municipal 
Corporation. Instead of improving the slums, the Trust 
spends large sums of mone 3 on the imju'ovement of commu- 
*nications, and the Govi'rnment sanctions the schemes. The 
Corporation has long been protesting ; it has at last by a 
majority decided to obtain counsel’s opinion on the legality’ 
of the Trust's activities. Another example of appeal to law 
against authority i^ furnished by the complaint in the High 
Court of Madras by two Fellows of the Madras University 
that the Syndicate did not lorward to Ciovernment a protest 
submitted by them against a Vice-Chancellor’s ruling. 
The Court granted a writ* ol mandamus calling upon 
the Syndicate lo do its duty Certain members ol the 
|>ublic have also challenged the authority of Railway, 
ivAdministrations to reserve special compartments for 
'"^utopeans and Eurasians, 

74*^ The Home Rule League is flooding the Country with 
^ pamphlets. The Government's attitude to* 

wards the movement was made clear in thfif^ 
' > * proceeding against Mr. B. G. Tilak Iasi* 

Ih. As long as a writer or speaker does not abuse his 
to bring the existing Government into hatred or 
'pt/ne or she is allowed to plead for any system 
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that may be considered necessary or desirable. The 
pamphlets we have received are mostly reprints of speeches 
Ad newspaper articles. 

We have received a copy of Vegetable Menus, 
arranged and compiled by Clara Louise Bemister. Hindus 
who priie themselves on their vegetarianism may well 
ask themselves whether they can compile as many as 178 
recipes—the number in this Pakasastra. The book may 
well be translated into the principal vernaculars of India. 

We have received from Messrs. Naccsan & Co., of 
Madras, the following biographical booklets— Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Behramji M. Malahari, and Sir C. Sankaran Nair. 
The publishers are doing a leal service to the country 
through this useful scries 

* From Mr, M. A Snnivacharya, ol Bangalore, we 
have received a Manual of Accountancy in Kanarese. It 
will be found very uselul by those who want to learn the 
art of keeping accounts on a S 3 "stematic and scientilic basis. 
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Helpful 
Advice to 

Nur sing Mothers 

M any molliers would like to feed their own children, but 
arc denied the privilege of doing so, because they have 
not sufficient nourishment for them The “ Allenburys ” 
scientific system of Infant Feeding has piovided for all this 
When a mothfi is partlv ablf to feed her biby she may give 
The “Allenburys Milk Food No. 1 toi ilternate feeds, so alike 
aie the natural and prepared food lu this instance and this food 
should be continued until the weaning process has been 
entirely completed 'ilu mother heiself must be well nourished 
and to this end may partake ticcly of the “ Allenbury’S ” DIET, a 
partially pie digested milk and whcatcn food like the 

Milk Food No 1 is instantly mnle uady for use* by simply 
adding bothn^ a ater only Afte r childbirtli the “Allonbury’s'’ DIET, 
IS surprisiHslv helpful in maintaining the. streneth and produemg 

a good flow of 1 ich milk 

^ ® • 

s 

The Best Alternative to Human Milk. 
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Aioltwr and Chid Baby 6*2 month': 
Fed from berth on the Allenburys Foods 


^ • 
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MILK 1 000 No 1 MILK FOOD No 2 MALTBD POOD No 3. 

From birth to ‘i months From 3 to 6 months From 6 months upwards. 

The 'Allenburys* Rusks (Malted). 

A useful addition to baby s dieUry when 10 months old and after 

The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are made under special processes 
by machinery, and are entirely untouched by hand. 

pur WritB for froo hook •‘Infant FoaMng and 
Manaaamant,“ 04 jpagas ^of valuahta ln<» 
formation for ovary motharm 

illlen B Hanburys. Ltd.. London. England. 

1716. EstablilfiSd 200 Years. A D. 1016. 


MILK FOOD No 2 

From 3 to 6 months 
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RELIGION, POLITICS AND COLLECTIVE LIFE. 


Cor more than a year past some writers in that able 
* and interesting Himalayan monthly, the Prabuddha 
Bhdrata, have been arguing that Indian political leaders 
make a great mistake in seeking to found an Indian nation¬ 
ality upon political principles. Political nationalism, these 
writers tell us, is an unrighteous cult of collective life,, 
which every nation in Eiiix>pe has embraced (Vol. 19, page , 
235) ; it leaves room for Christ’s lead in the march of 
collective life (19.223); the evil has obsessed the 
educated community of India (20.25) ; where every 
political leader is mad after shining in the borrowed light 
of political importance (20.204). But this, they say, 
will not do for India : political interest will never touch 
the deepest chords in the heart of the people, and is not 
krong enough to form the permanent national bond ; only 


supreme religious interest will serve for this (20.166). 

views thus briefly indicated deserve to be consf*?^ 
gieiTjlSirWith deep respect, the more so as they are put/ 
.usually with moderation, and always with th^t| 
from bigotry which we have learnt to expect 
Thus the arguments are addressed not to HihdusI 


^yety Indian—Hindu, Musalman or CHrisfia 
Ss'M^K^dlto/i'tailv round the soiritual ideal.',.withofliii 



S^m >iv' ■'.;.'.-jiiisf,'*;? 

^pl^||9easfeT%iving.'Up his partiwlar'creed.'(20.1^)'I.and''. 
feSfer clear of the Scylla of narrow ortliodoxy as well 
the Charybdis of Western prepossessions (20.122) ;; 
;^chewing indeed all bigotry and recognising that the 
-same God is worshipped by all (19.226) ; and looking 
iforward to the harmonious development of all creeds and 
faiths already existing or yet to exist (20.188). 

• But lofty as the views put forward may be, they seem 
:to me to involve some grave, fundamental errors. In the 
first place, the conception of politics is entirely erroneous. 
iThe term as used in the Prahuddha Bhdrata seems to 
mean modern German politics. So we hear of worldly 
lust for power and wealth (19.223), of Europe red in tooth 
and claw (224), and of a treacherous form of secularism 
and materialism (20.225). But this is hardly fair even 
to Germany, taken historically ; for before Germany 
went mad, it was a German who said “ War is not the 
sequel, it is the failure of politics. The sequel of politics 
is art, science, religion- all that goes to make what Aiistotle 
called the good life—for the full development of which 
the State is the essential condition.*' 

V But leaving Germany^and war alone, if we regard 
^politics as a game,” as furnishing a field for personal, 
jijistinctioji, for the exercise of power, for a career; if we 
I^SSociate with the term such factors as party spirit, greed 
place, sacrifice of principle, abandonment of conviction, 
Pl^ousy, corruption, bribery, rowdy elections, snap divir 
gj^ns, and so on, it is to be remembered that these things 
Pfeippt true politics, but an abuse of politics. ^ 

Mlil^And if politics must be rejected as a foundation 
Baliifnality because of the liability to abuse, what ^re :W)|| 
of religion in the same capacity ? Is it not ^^n^ll||| 
abuse ? To answer that question but;'fe*ii^s!^6tdl| 
HBIti^ded,, such as Inquisition, Tantrika, 



' !Animals/ Bummg of Heretics, Vallabhacharyas, Mummies, 
'^Prayer-wheels, the Holi, Vestments, and so on. And if 
Jthough abuses are associated with these terms, and thougli 
■ Thugs and Kaisers may invoke divine blessing on their 
crimes, yet religion still remains a great and holy thing, 
so also tnay politics exist apart from its abuses. 

Politics riglitly regarded may be said to consist primarily 
of thought and action for the benelit of others. As soon 
as a man’s sympatliy and consequent action extend beyond 
his own wants and those of his family, he enters upon 
politics. Nor is his part in politics valuable only for what 
he can do for others. It is necessary also for his own 
social development. Or, as Mill puts it, his individual 
energy of mind and character must be developed all 
round and in all things, and can only be so developed if 
the area of individual thought and will be extended to 
embrace the affairs of the whole community. 

But if the Prabttddha Bharaia is wrong in the narrow; 
construction it puts on tlie term politics, si> also is it a| 
fault in its use of the term religion. The error here, howevet^ 
is of a different kind and consists in using the term in two 
different senses, or at least in failing to distinguish between 
two different aspects of religion. Religion may be regarded 
as concerning the relation of the individual human soul 
^ith the supreme divine soul, or as controlling the relations 
of man with liis fellow-men. Religion under the first 
]i[ aspect may help to mould the character of religion under 
|jh<?:j5iecond, but it can touch communal life only through!. 

second. When, therefore, such a question asthat;;0^ 
l^liationality arises, it is the religion that controls the relj^p 
Sobs of man with man that is to be considered. But tfiM 
the religion contemplated by these advocates 
^^|t}||[aiity founded on religion when they tell us tliaj 
fundamental task in the practice of 



cf'rj'ii 






,c£'^ domestic relationsi and 

|^§5^-enjoyments (20!163); whei\ they extol asceticism, and 
|i!y .that renunciation is essential to spiritual ,realisation 
20.225) ; that religion transcends intellect, and that a 
eligion within the limits of intcliect and sentiment is no 
l^^igion at all (20.222) ; that the same moral rulesKianntjt 
ibfe preached to sadhus and to householders (19.221) ; 
knd ;that the highest advaitism cannot be brought down to 
ijr^ctical life (20.181). Clearly nationalism cannot be 
founded on religion as thus conceived. It is a religion for 
few. not for the many. A nation must consist of 
fouseholders, not of sadhus : a nation oi hermits is a 
iEpntradiction in terms. 

vThc unity of all religions is a point much insisted on 
these writers (19.226.227). and is one that lam not 
disposed to dispute. Indeed, I had an illustration of it 
!imany years ago, when it chanced that three persons of 
entirely different wa}s of thought—one an enthusiastic 
ijRpman Catholic, another a Vedantist, and the third an 
^extreme devotee of what is known as the Low Church in 
^ngland—all three, at almost the same time, impressed 
ppn me tha t his or hei; particular form of belief was the 
ie thing that made life endurable. No doubt this suggests 
at .there is an intangible something behind all religions 
iph is the saving spirit of them all. But how can nation- 
y ^!be founded on wiiat is common to all ? The' effect 
be to make the w’hole world one, and nationality,. 

it, would go out altogether. ^ J;; , 

at might indeed be a high ideal. Nationality is a 
fciipable of abuse, and may be unduly stimidated/ 
is not the question here : the theme is natio^rj 
;,national organisation is said to be an 




; Of India's historical evolution (20.186) 
g;t0 weld India into a nation (20.18). The rfelawiii 
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of nationality to humanity might perhaps be likened to 
that of the body to the soul—^not essential, but requisite 
for present purposes. But it is agreed that India must 
become a nation, and the quesiion is, on what is her nation¬ 
ality to be founded ? 

Now, when llie Prahiiddha Bharata says that nationality 
must be founded on religion, it is evident that by religion 
is meant something else beyond that element which is 
common to, and the coie ol, all reiigion^i. h'or, otherwise, 
no nationality lesults. And, indeed, much as politics 
are condemned, it is not denied tliat tlie> mu'^t have some 
place allotted to them in the s])iriiual sclieriK' ot collective 
life (21 25) , foi organisation on a national scale is necessary 
for the solution ol pioblem nf saniiation, oi food, and of 
education (20.129). Bui jiolitics aie 1 i only <i subordi¬ 
nate concern subserviein b) the mteic'^t '>1 iho collective 
spiritual pursuit (20 25), and jx^mitting (-niy Uit' produc¬ 
tion and distribution ol ^o much wealtli in th^' country as 
would provide that oa-^y, ])lain Ining wIjIcI) be^l suits the 
supreme collective purposes (20-128) 

In thus expressing tlu'mselvi.s thc'^e writers fail to 
perceive that, in K'lauon id natiomiliiy die two things, 
religion and politics, meet logeilier and liccome in effect 
one. The dittcrcmce between them is tliat in the case 
of religion a more concrete di\ine sanction is appealed 
to, while in tJie case ol ptiliiics what is really the same 
sanction is ^rather assumed than formally expressed. But 
^the mischievous result of the attitude taken is that politicS| 
instead of being cheerfully welcomed as a part of religion* 
ds grudgingly admitted as a thing evil in itself though 
'Unfortunately necessary. Politics, it is admitted, has its 
•subordinate function, but its connection with religion is 
not recognised. And then we arc told absolutely thatj 
reli^on is not pnly the great redeemer of all 
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fxbm avidya and Us endless miseries, but specially in India 
'it b also the gieat natioti-huildei , and these two aspects 
religion, tin \mUii-» say, they seek to piesont 
'before tluii uaiiUivintn (20 18) But politics being 
excluded, theie au noi two aspects oi icligioji, but only 
one aspect And i<ii>.u)ii uiuki that .ispect, U indeed it 
can redeem all inaii kind (eitainh cannot buildanation 

For sii| [ c) ( tJiai <\ nun without depending on 
intellect oi sciUnncui (21 081 ulleets until lu lealises that 
nothing e\i t but (lod llu sum l(»lal ot <dl souls in 
Whomllieic i-^iuuIki past lih uoi fulnie biitli, noi going 
nor coming jp lioiu w< alwa\ s tia\e be c n «ind always will 
be one” (20 101)) ihat he thus peicuMs the ultimate 
vanity of all w( »hll\ dt^ius (20 120) anel suecceds in 
detaching hi iniud f m all dcmiesne ulations and semse- 
enjoyments (20 lOoi tia usiilt ma\ indeed make him fe^el 
perfectly amiabb b a iiiU all olhei mtu but how can it 
lead to iXn\ sue h eoiu o it aets as the uiigation ot adcscit, 
or the ditiming of a malaiious maish oi the building of a 
iroad bom the moiuUains to the sea ^ 


j *lhe anwvei iu» doijbt, will be that politics arc to be 
^brought 111, 111 a suboidmalc telalionslu]), to effect all 
feuch neee^- ai\ \,oiks Bui this only leads back to the 
v'Wiginal is^ue, the pi ope i eonceplion of ])olitics. Are 
politics to be a ineelniiical eoiitiivanee kept within bounds 
religion, oi .iic they to be IbeinMlves imbued vnth 
T^lfgion ? In othci woieK, is siiintuality lo be m our work 
to outside it ^ 

Spirituahtv i** a teim of high assoeiation both in the* 
and the West, while worldlmess is usually a term, 
association. But both teims are liable to misuse, 
it would be no offence to language to speak of a spiritual 
P^dliness. Let us not be too quick to condemn the 
« After all, wc have been placed in it by what, 
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Twe Conceive to be a beneficent power, and we know that the 


world i^^what it is, partly through our material, but still 
more through our spiritual energy. It is a commbn- 
’place with Indian writers to speak of India as a country, 
of spiritual ideals and of the Western countries as having 
materialistic ideals ; and some English writers seem to 
acquiesce in this opinion. I have never myself been able 
'..to see the truth of it either in life or in literature. There 
may be some confusion between the terms, spiritual 
and religious. Religion has an artificial and mechanical 
side which spirituality has not, and this may be more- 
in evidence in India than in the West. Asceticism too 
is more in vogue there. And tlu; Indian mind is more 
disposed to the study of the pliilosophy of religion. With its 
passion for classification it defines diiferemt methods by 
which the human soul may find union with God. But.; 
though there is no such elaborate theology in the , 
West, I question if there is any Hindu Yoga of which.;; 
we have not actual experience. It was a very youngi 
Englishman, and one whom we class among the more sensuvj 
bus poets, who wrote : 


“Then*on the shore 

- Of the wide world I stand and think 

Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink.'* 

j;'.; And it was an active worker in the world, and mor^overf 
ja , politician, who wrote of 

“Annihilating all that's made 
p(?';y./;':;To a green thought in a green shade." ' 

-Jt^d though we make no pretence to know exaetb^ 
is meant by jnana, yet it is a Western poet who ha^< 



look 
simple, thing;,?* 
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e, surely, that a materialistic people should 
' in one month for three impressions ^ of the 
oems of this adthor! But it would be an endless 
f?task to collect specimens of spiritual thought in the 
■;writings of the. West. I would say in a word that there 
'is spirituality in all good work, but it is the habit of the 
. Western mind to let it work its own way rather than 
{dilate upon it. 

-, So when it is asserted that nationalism must be founded 
|;dn religion and not on politics, the great fact is overlooked 
|tha{ the silent essence of religion already is, or ought to 
|)be, in the politics, and that it is not their rejection but 
?l;|heir purification that is necessary. 

11' Let us turn now to see, (1) the frame-work of the 
^nationality which it is proposed to found in India on the 
''fcasis of religion, and (2) the means by which through this 
.nationality the rest of the world is to be one day saved 
(21.26). Government is but a small part of any scheme of 
'•collective life, but it is the only part as to which any 
V description of what is intended is given. And first, it is to 
|be observed that the existing British Government is by no 
|means to be rejected. * On the contrary, it is regarded as 
4 great advantage that a political nation from the West, 
iiich pursues a strict policy of non-interference with 
j^spect to social and religious matters, has been brought 
, drft^ after India's political needs and interests 

But in constant touch with this government ther^ 
^^l|Vbean executive body, acting for the representatives:, 
the ends and spheres (other than religious) of 


!’v5 

pi^ijopal life. And, over all, there is to be a central spiritif^ 
^|||i^ution, which has “naturally to be mon 2 ^tiC;|^ 
' Men from this institi^tion are to point; 

religion is to regulate and provide ^ 


I 


Ift^f every other end of the national JlifeJI 
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Thus we are to have (1) this central institutioi^, a sort of 
college of monks, (2) the British Government, (3) an 
executive body in constant touch with this government 
on one side and the people of all communities and 
faiths on the other. Nothing is said as to how 
the college, or the executive body, or indeed the 
representatives of the secular ends of life, are to bp; 
created, elected or appointed ; except that, with saving 
liberality, it is allowed that the central institution may 
draw its recruits from all creeds and faiths. But granting 
the best of intentions to the college, the government and 
the executive body, the picture is too suggestive of a cart 
set on three wheels all fixed at slightly different angles. 

Other elements of collective life are but vaguely dealt 
with. Education is to be imbued with the national ide^p.!! 
and is not to be narrowly denominational. Poverty and.} 
insaifitation are to be met by bringing organised intelligenceJ 
and activity into the villages, and tliis is to be effected? 
apparently by getting the middle classes to return to 
villages which they arc said to have deserted (20.207)J;f 
Under these heads it is only the vagueness of the proposals,: 
to which exception can be teken—the ideals seem to be!;i 
sound and elevated. But when we come to the question:^ 
of grades of society, it might almost be the Maharaja of;:’ 
i.Barbhanga who is speaking. In the present crisis qf;,^ 
! disorganisation, we are told, the remedy is to reinstate^ 
Ijithat scale of social values which embodied itself in pa^fe? 
I^cjai distinctions, and then to invite the low to emul^t^ 
|tne{high along the real line of social worthiness (20.2d6|S 
is pitiful. It is indeed a sad descent from the leyj^ll 
p||thqught usual in these pages, and is due probabl^ij^ 
-as imaginary as Rousseau’s social contiraiBl;;:;^^ 


a scheme of collective life for all time was deliberati^lj 




|he earliest ages, and that the whole str^ai, 
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;^Jildian history has a deep spiritual main ctiirrent, 
®^eloped at that time and maintained to the present 
pdment, and that the type of nationalism now advocated , 
ipas actually been anticipated throughout the course of' 
||ndian history ('20.83,186, 187). Naturally, if this be so, 
phe varnasrama must remain. That system, however, is 
Ibut an incideni in the long stream of events, and the delib- 
*|erate schcm<‘ of collectiv’e life is attrilmtcd to the earliest 
f^edic ages and the vei*}' dawn of human life on earth 
This seems rather like saying that the coral insect 
s from the beginning fixed on the shape the island is 
So take when it eventually rises above the surface of 
|e water. 

Next comes the question how, by means of this nation- 
y founded on religion, first India and then the whole 
J#brid is to be saved (21.26) and Europe be led back to 
l^reaccept Christ (19.224). The whole proposition ’^may 
li^pund rather startling, and the ordinary Western mmd 
I may be inclined to receive it with scorn and ridicule. I 
ftubmit, however, that it would be wrong to do so. 
phat it is beyond all human foresight to predict precisely 
w the transformation is t« come abouC, these writers 
,^iuselvcs admit. And as a step towards it, they say, 
will have to pass through a political death (1,9.224). 
indeed, follows from tlie view taken that political;; 
gii* is the vitality of a country like England and that,.^ 
^tion attempts to throw off its natural vitality, it -die&|i 
But as the whole argument is based upon thfeirS;; 
.misconception of politics, we may perhaps dfei 
^'1t. It must, however, be observed that the corit^m®! 
^picture places India in a very dangerous 
.nations are to die politically and follow ill; 
spiritual leader. Nor is it only spirituall)r;|t|lafi 
'"^'"'''*'ad. them : for.-.'her own ■natioJialityi%;4ts:p|fel|® 
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insisted on throughout—indeed, " Religion as the Natiohr 
builder ” is the title of four long articles among thosti 
we have been considering. So the result is that it is 
emphatically as a nation that India is to lead all the other 
nations of the world. Now' this conception too much 
resembles the German ideal of a super-natuai or the Jewish 
ideal of a chosen iieoplc—both of them ideals which 
turn all reality upside down. Farew^ell to India’s spiritu¬ 
ality if she e\'er dream that she has attained this 
ideal! 


But leaving aside all this presumption founded on 
a misconception of the function of politics in collective 
life, are not these writers on tinner ground when they 
claim that India v/ill lead Europe back to Christ ? It 
will not at least be denied that Europe has gone a consider¬ 
able distance away from the teaching of Christ. The 
points of view of the East and (h' the West in this matter are'^ 
very different. The Churches of the West build themselves: 
largely upon the death, of Christ, w'hik; Indians regar^j 
only His life. Then, in the West, the conception is larggl^ 
affected by historical association^ with a particular raije 
and its customs, prejudices* and expectations, while ih 
the East the life is accepted in its simple purity as a thing 
complete in itself and quite independent of the accident of: 
^ath. The Western standpoint gives occasion for much 
artificiality which is hardly intelligible to the Eastern mihrf. 


iThis may, perhaps, be roughly illustrated thus: if w^j 
Lihja^ine Christ walking into tlie Belur matha and meetm^> 
fitokrishna face to face, the picture causes us no shock'^"! 


H^feern cathedral and meeting a bishop in his cbf;^ 
^ ^^^^ ^^experience a decided shock and the bis|(p]|5^ 
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.But even allowing that the Indian conception of, 
^[ihrist accords better than the Western with the actual 
Ipractioe of Christ, it is still difficult to see by what process 
^India is to lead Europe back to the better way. According 
tvto the PrabiidcCha Bhdraia it is Ramkrishna's life that is 
^ :to effect this. But there is a curious gap in the argument. 
li^This life is put forward as the most concrete symbol of 
5)the real unity underlying the diversities of creed which 
|};i^em to divide India into separate communities (20.166), 
t&d it is fully explained how Ramkrishna may be regarded 
l|t)oth as a Muhammadan piy and as a Christian (19.226,7). 
1^0 far well, as far as India is concerned. And happily, 
l^ere are in these days many signs that both the Muham¬ 
madan and the Christian commimities of India are develop- 
:i!ing a new seiise of Indian nationality. But how is the 
Imprest of the world 1 o come in ? We arc only given such 
ivague indications as that India is to do collectively for 
the whole world what Ramkrishna has done individually 
V,(20.68), and [liai the wonderful alchemy of his life furnishes 
|?i balm that sliall soothe the festering wounds of modern , 
^manity (21.63). Ye:^. but we may well ask, How ? For 

||is prescription is accomp'anied by much glorification 
IfJnationalis:n, and it is even said that the salvation of - 
|di^ is through nationalism (20.68). That may be very!,;') 
":.for India, but we are left to wonder how those natiotts-st;, 
be saved v'hich have adopted the unrighteous, 
l^if political nationalism (19.235). Not, of course, 
^gj^ionalism ; and even when politically dead (21.15j;i^ 
|p^; not appear how Ramkrishna's life is to furhii^ 
Ipffith a new nationalism. If it could, it would beg 
nlinationalism, and all the countries of the 
^njl^come mere provinces of India. This again 
‘iyc ^the German ideal, and need not ;be f:tak^^^ 
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Another matter in which these writers seem to bo 
open to criticism, is their undue fear of whafc is of foreign 
origin. This is an old weakness of the Pvabuddha Bhdrata. 
Four years ago it said: *"The Hindu in us can never accept 
foreign ideals in culture and civilization We arc the 
descendants of the Rishis of old ** (17.152) Again, it 
asks : Are we to fall at the feet of an alien cultuie, simply 
because for the moment it is ph]^sicalh’ triumphant?” 
(18.182). And again on the same page it asserts “ Imitation 
is death ; originality alone is life ” Even Vivekananda 
himself, if he i'^ correctly re})orted. was n(*t entirely free 
from this prejudice when he said, “ Everything that come'- 
from India take as true, until >oii find cogent reasons 
for disbelieving it E\ erything tliat comes from Europe 
ftake as false, until you find cogent leason-, loi believing it.” 
This is certainly not like Vivekananda usual independent 
tone, but the passage is nf)t fiom his publislud woiks but 
was orally addressed to persons wliom he i eg aided as 
slaves who followed whatevei Europeans did and he 
went on to add ” To lie shocki*d b\ a new custom is 
the father of all supiTstition, the hist load to hell,” 
(20.221). No doubt there has at tunes been a disposition 
to adopt European practices too Ireely, but this should 
not lead independent minds to lean too exclusively on the 
past of their own paiticular counti}'. The whole of the 
past belongs to all, and those who fear that they may 
let go their past should remember that, as Bergson says, 
we use the past unconsciously, and though we may think 
^011 only a small part of it, we act on the whole of it. Sc 
even in accepting what is new we are acting on what is 
old, and there is no occasion for a special effort to 
,up what is old and to disregard what is new. When it 
said that the educated men in India made a funda¬ 
mental mistake when they took over charge of national 



&|j^isation not directly from their past history, 

Mtpm the modern age (20.186), it seems to be overlooked,; 
y|hat history, old and new, is continuous ; and no reason 
|Jis given why modern times should be exxluded froni v 
M’reyiew. , 

The blighting effect of these restricted views is apparent;; 
iin the attitude of tlie Prabuddha Bharata towards social 

W>i 

l^rvicc. In eloquent language, breathing a spirit of lofty 
I. Concern, all efforts in this direction, unless of a particular 

! character, are quietty repressed. To do good to society 
,.ni India, we arc told, is not exactly the same thing as to 
pjp good to society in the West (20.115) ; we cannot succeed 
pn love or service unless \\\i find that love or service really 
Accepted (116) ; the relation of mutual trust can onlJ ' 
f^ubsist where there is deep mutual intimacy, and a society^ 
|:jcan be really served only on the lines on which it was 
|mitially organised (117). All these statements, with the 
^exception of the last one, may be true or nearly 
;»true in themselves, but the intention is clearly to narrow 
|i;!down all social service to what may be called a varnasrama 

■ Ibasis, and we are again thrown back on that imagihary 
pcheme of collective life "whic^i the earliest ages are supposed 
ftp; have had in view. A much sounder conception of what 
necessary was expressed some years ago in another ' 
li^^an pubiiciition, the magazine, which said: ,“We 
value more a change in the direction of an attempt atj; 
per analysis and understanding of all Indian probleml,;^ 
3 light of ideals, indigenous as well as exotic, jbothj| 
igh (and not either exclusively) must have obviou$i|tg 
I’lyay in the fashioning of the future of India.* 


SJ^er all, just as we expect to fmd extravagant ard^|« 
gi^w' convert, so it may be the very novelty 

nationalism that has _ led these writer$;iiii;;^.)^^ 
i^affharaia to extreme SLdmimtion of 



iSiid' fe fear of foreign elements. At the 

same time, there is a special reason why India should be 
distrustful of her past. There arc few questions affecting- 
human society which are not open to argument - something 
can usually be urged in support of e\'en the worst causes. 
Still there are a few questions which are really past all 
reasonable argument, and two of tliese at once spring 
to mind upon the mention of the two words “ untouch¬ 
able '' and “ infanticide.” The first of these questions 
is well before the public at the i)resent time and needs no 
discussion here. As to the second, I do not for a moment 
aver that infanticide is a common crime in India, but 


the word with its associations serves, as no other 
Mngle word can, to bring to mind that preference, 
' for male over female offspring which is still 
a strong sentiment in India. As j^rovidence has not' 
endowed parents with the faculty of the choice of sex|*' 
it ought ordinarily to be a matter of equal wheth^ 
a son or a daughter is born to them. We know that thaj| 
is vjery far from being the case in India. And that fac|| 
as well .as the existence of human beings regarded 
untouchable, point unerringly to great faults in the oonsfe 
tution of Indian society. Therefore, I say, India should 
be somewhat distrustful of her past and the more ready 


^d examine her institutions in the light of the experience? 

j ,1 , ' ' ’ ' 

Cither countries. 

ki f ■ And, indeed, most of the educated men of IndiS 
to be heartily of this opinion and at issue with tfed 
ll^j^ters - whose views I have been considering. But th^ 
though a minority, are certainly a force TdM 
for they arc able and thoughtful as w* 
S»p:0iqi|ite4ly sincere and firm in their convictionsfJ,|^P 
^^^^|istill,gdes on : in the last number of the,Pf(Cifj||^dS 
fi^Biiiiieceived it is stated: “ Sure as fate, the 
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of the time-spirit will reject, to-day orto^birdw^ 
l^iybfy oifering that we make, in word, deed or feeling, to 
®ur country unless it bears on itself the seal of our nation- 
|alism.” (21.90). And by a curious coincidence, on the 
i!|Banie page, in the next column, just opposite to this passage. 
Inhere is printed a letter from Vivekananda himself, 
Ij^triking quite a different note and saying, “ The Mother is 
Ijwatering the plant of future India with the best blood 
England.” 


Thorenc, France, July, 1916. 


C,. C. WHITWORTH, 



STUDENT LIFE IN AN INDIAN CITY. 


I T is a common talk we hear that a student’s life is the best 
portion of a man's life. We Jjcar it from old men, from exper> 
ienced men. Coming from sueh, it has more than the usual 
weight; it commands gre^dcr respect. It sets men a-thinking,’ 
Young men hear it, and strangely muse whether their past should 
prove their best. Students hear it, and they wish it would pirovc 
true. 


For, to them, there is something strangely la'''king in it while, 
yet they are in the midst of it. Perchance, a few years hence,-:' 
while themselves older, they will come to realise the truth. The';, 
hard facts of life may prove too much to the latest ' gentleman 
from the university. But, while yet the ‘ gentleman/ he feels ' 
all does not go well with him. .. ;>>' 

Certainly, all docs not go well with Inm in India, whatever’ 
may be the case elsewhere. We very often hear of the pleasures 
and privileges of an Oxford undergraduate; to us, he always 
remains a denizen of dreamland. For student life to most of us 
means residence in strange places with strange men, but without 
. ' a the attraction associated with strangeness. Far away from home,'■ 
ir go to the centre of learning. But so did they in the ancient , 
!i|,;::;days. To the Rishis of ancient India, to the philosophers q|' 
l^anciept Greece, to Benares and to Athens, students wen^ 


';S|:Hb;cking, eager to learn and intent on knowing. But whatf 
: contrast between the ancient and the modern ! The contrast| 
!||«i;ji|ivhist6rically explainable. Nevertheless, there it remains. - 

the student comes fresh to the city at the beginnih*^ 
th^ term: He comes there with the aid of some senior stude|i.t|fj 
^ own place, possibly. But senior or junior, at th^l 

of every term the same difficulty has to be faced—^prop® 
&d]gttliV|?/Th^tciplleges haye hostels, indeed ; but,they. 
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dent, only a propoitionatcly bmall number can find acc5tnmoda- 
tion there And nii^sinj:^ a plat e here, tliere is nowhere else to go 
to. Resort has to be had 1> some loom in a pnvate lodging. 
Hardly is Iheit iUiv c noire It (t to the young student , rarely does 
he find a ioom.i]i't suits him in cvciy way and makes him 
comfortable r»ut (tmifoi t is not w hat the yoimg man, picssed by 
the necessity td s( nu, shtUt i i*' in s( auh ot ‘ Anything will do ; 
there can 1 h nn luljniis it —is on the lips <»f t\(i)one 

At last Ik 111( s lumst If sonituln ic And Ik ( ntcis himself 
in a messiiu Ik" I’otli ilikt aic iinsatistactoiy to him. Tlie 
room is uin( nhut hk Ih I )od k unwhok-.ome But the 
best has it) b( m uk ol the sun iun lit plods on, finding consola¬ 
tion m tlu } nKj I t ot his ha\iiK '« tii iigt soint months hence, 
when begin his tiohdit\s But in gnc\ inti so long as they 
last, aie ital lli k oin is not m the l>t'-l ]> it of the city , the 
surroundings ol li h us au no LKtki llu \tiy atmospheie 
IS lepulsiM to him he ticl, <=Kktnt 1 by il The msamtaiy 
conditions m ikt tli n \\fi o flK iioust h is li\mg in, and its 
sunoimdmg^s an al diit\ Jit b ( ithts i\iti itt d atmosphtie. 
And addtd to <iU th s is hi*' iins itislatiuiy food The position 
IS rendtictl moit tr kss mtoki ibk And yet, the pity of it is 
that he has to sta\ on 

This is his position And um<mbti at the same time how 
much of an idt ihst a studtni is He has his youthful, buoyant 
enthusiasm iu u ts-,fntiall\ a duauui High ideals aie instilled 
into his h ^ I he Iks to italut the ideal m himself. And 
what a sad i mtj t t u picstntcd < Ho\v cinelly dots his enthus¬ 
iasm break dr\M-' ’ IUa/ pitiablv is lu tut down in his dreams 
•w-those du n \\h v i if<iUo\Md to go on, would peihaps have 
been, somt ol th( m t. us latt," olithfit d into f lets 

Happih ho\\(\ii he finds a bukhcihood m his college. 
d^Otoped U^s^thti ^suh the young nun of almost all classts, ^ 
every ont of the mot almo'.t tqmd a^c, there is a sympathy that 
biDi<^ 3^11 togotliti They huv, a tommon task. They have 
iOOIttrtton pKjudicts In a wnv tnat is nowhere else possibly 
Ibe Students begin to fed tluii onciuss. They lealiso their 
Ispinmon duties Ihey le-uht to investigate the various social 
jWOblems of the city 

i And in this tommon task tlicy Icain various lessons. They 
Inaitn.itP' minor differences ui a gieat cause. They leam to 
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Differences of class 
All the virtues of 


mutually appreciate others' points of view, 
and creed vanish away. Unity prevails, 
co-operation are present. 

Even more influential in the social life of the student arc 
such institutions as the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.M.I.A. The privi¬ 
leges they afford arc very valuable for the young men for whom 
they are intcrided. They form a central meeting-place in the 
city. Groups meet together and have their talk. They serve 
as the symbol for the unity of all men. They stand for Purity, 
Righteousness, and Service to our fellows. 

As a matter of fact, the key to the proper solution of the 
student problem is to be found in the increase of such associations 
based on philanthropy. Associations broad-based on good¬ 
will and service link humanity together. Divergent elements 
meet each other. There is a little less of selfishness, and a little 
more of selflessness. For man is essentially a social animal. 
Nothing so jnuch annoys him as constant solitude. Ho wishes 
to have others with him. He wishes that others should share 
alike of his joys and sorrows. He needs to have an exchange of 
views. He necd.s to have someone to love ; he needs, at the same 
time, to be loved by someone. Solitariness means the absence i 
of all these. It means the banishment of the privileges of manhood' 
and womanhood. 

And such as he is, these associations bring out all the good'; 
latent in him. The good in man is rasponsivc. There must be 
something to provoke it. He must have an end in view to do i 
this thing or that. And when high ideals are placed before 
him, the inclination to do good, to be nearer the ideal, is strong 
^Jwithin him. And these associations provide him with facilities 
f;;'for the reaching of the ideal. The student is given neat rooms 
;/he is given wholesome food. His environments are elevating and,; 
^;^nobling. His thoughts arc pure ; his aims are high. ^ 

' But the student finds a wide gap between his aims and 
legalizations. The ideal and the real scefn to be too far separatedjg 
this is due to the limitations of a student's life. Of thei^l 
||lmi|ations, his economic condition is the most import^|S;;^| 
Ti ;a,t the best, whatever may be said as to the intrins‘i^| 
ed||fcation and its future prospects, at the monieni| 

, dent is only a draining channel. Others iabofi^ 
n Others stint their necessities for his benefit,419 
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::^,q long as this is the case, the student must feel himself crippled. 
^jAnd added to this general aspect, is the one peculiar to India, 
3rtrhere the parents must needs have their sons educated, and jnust, 
^'at the same time, see that as little is spent as possible on their 
education. Nobody can question the rightness of this view, 
/fhere is nothing* immoral in it. But all the same the student 
,feels the difficulty. At an age of discretion now, he would not 
trouble his parents any more. But this resolve must necessarily 
‘'mean a living below the ideal, a living far below the ideal. And 
!-it'is this difference in viewpoint between the student and the 
irjfJderly man that gives rise to the varying interpretations of the 
);;jbys of a student life. 

While, then, tlie economic rondiiion of a student is not 
funsound, he is not ^'ery mucli better off. This does not mean 
I^the student has occasion to grumble or rebel. His altitude can 
he nothing else but one of gratitude. The difference in point of 
!view is in fact explainc'd by the difference in the standard of ideal. 
The attitude of the jiovmal parent is explained in that he finds in 
education the source of a good livelihood. Education—the 
costly education of these days—is attractive chiefly because of 
its monetary value. V/hile the attitude of the .student is also 
'explained by the fact that, poorly supjjortod, or richly equipped, 
the same high ideals are his, with the result that the same adap- 
Jtation to them has to be made. And it is in this adaptation of 
^he real to the theoretica.1, ifiat ihe conflict begins,. 
iJI,,,, But when all this is sidd, th*me is yet the need for self-control 
^.h\thc part of the student. In an impressionable age, he must 
p.ot let himself loose. And tlris shortening of his purse serves 
restraint on his wild faiuies. It tends to bar him from 
devious courses. It saves him from extravagance. But, 
Hiilq i'aU things human, this good is obtained at a considerable, 
the student’s craving for the artistically beautiful and the 

llg.^l^i^erhaps, and in trutl^, these are the things that his future musf^l 
|pl|>ply him with. They are the cravings that must be yielded 
ipLen one begins to earn. And even more, the life of an avera|^:'| 
student may be rendered a bit happier and healthier, 
S|jper conveniences by way of big and adequate’ hostels 
*|yrded for him. And the happiness and the health will be;hi||^ 
cost as now. For then there would be a,|ie^ser;'“““^- 
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between the ideal and the actual. He will be enabled to 


rise higher. 

Thus the student lives on in the city, lives there primarily 
for the sake of knov/ledge. But even his primary aim must 
not make him oblivious of the fact that health is the all-important 
thing. Health is a priceless acfiui litioii, indeed. And like 
all acquisitions it has to be gathered earlier in one’s life. The 
student life is the best portion of a luon’s life for this development 
of physical activities, l’'ur tlie student has not that killing caie' 
that is the lot of several grown-up men. He has leisure ; it is 
the best part of his life. Studentliood is the period of training 
for both body and mind. Eniplia^^is has to be laid, in the India 
of to-day, on the fact that the troining needed is as much for the 
body as for the mind. And the early years of a man’s life are the 
plastic years, the years when rliarat'ter may be formed, and 
habits acquired. And of the influem'e of athletics on these, 
too much stress cannot be laid. Athletics ensures a sound 


body. There is a development of all tlio faculties. It goes to the 
formation of cha.rartcr. It teaches obedience to authority, co-'. 


operation with others, indifference to tlie result so far as the right ^ 
game is played ; it iielps one on with emulous rivalry, while it - 


fosters a general fricndshii) with all. Tiic sportsman’s instinct 
is one of the finest ; it is admirable. The policy of ‘ give and, 
take ’ finds complete expression in him. The athlete is the 
emblem of healthy manhood. Ho revivals one of God’s purposes. 


' A sound mind in a sound body ’ has been the aim of man for long. 
It is a noble aim. Health conduces to activity of intellect ; it 


ensures greater opportunities of doing good to others. Indifference 
health is suicidal; it is a neglect of God’s ordainings. It is a, 
;;.waste of God’s gifts. 

; The student lives, gaining knowledge, growing in power and 
strength. He sees life. He learns more of men and women; 
mind is broadened; his horizon becomes more extensive^- 
|ifie is not bound in a caste ; he looks out on the higher world.*; 

less of a conservative now. In humanity lies his interest 
p;e is himself a part of it, with as much of its responsibilities 
>i|;i its privileges. And this deepening of his knowledge of l^e, 
l^tves to render him amiable to others. He understands:tw 
of the various relationships of life ; while, becaiisedsii 
pd| i>rpader outlook, he is apt to condemn narrowness of Viejv 
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|(^icjo:^ervation in thought, he at the same time remembers the 
state of his people, their want of enlightenment and their 
^arty groove. realises the effects of these limitations ; and 
^'J^iWhile in no way identifying himself with them, he does not go 
[^against the customs and traditions of his society. He is not 
'( Violent in his reforms. He secs the need for them ; he is constant¬ 
ly worljjing for them ; but he docs not alienate himself from his 
own. 

Thus far with the relation of the university student with his 
\;!society in general; in bis home life he is faced with that discrepancy 
:i|betwcen the ideal and the real that is so often laid at the doors 
an educated Indian. His outward life, his life in the world, 
rJIs one that is abreast of modem culture, while in his own home he 
||s turned into an almost new man. For he docs not find in his 
|!;^bme that sympathetic response to his ideals which he wishes. 


v'. 


relative officer 

And it must be remembered also that the 


#'^,There is a fooling that he is an innovator, a violator of time- 
honoured beliefs, and long-continued traditions. Obliged to lead 
‘ this dual life, the young man feels far from happy. But the really 
;jeducated man, far from harassing liimsclf v/ith these limitations, 
lifccogniscs them, submits to them so far as he may without violat- 
I'Tng the principles of his conduct, if only that in tlic end he may 
' be able to draw them all on with him. For the leader is only a 

he must have somebody to lead. 

young student 

in very many cases a youpg husband also. But liis husbandhood 
|ldo,es not mean a fatherhood. I if is only, more or less, a betrothal. 
"^iLti'is only the initiation ceremony that has been gone through, 
his wife, too, he has the same cause for discontent. But 
he is at greater liberty. He tries to effect some changes, 
not reach to even a satisfactory degree of the ideal; but 
Jja^tempt has been made. Question of progress is only a 
Hilton of time. 

if by his education he acquires breadth of outlook and 
“ ' l^leof view, he also becomes more critical and more enquiring.; 
beneath the surface ; he goes to the root of the malMtet;*! 

similarity in facts which apparently are dissinuiarj|^ 
di^erences in things which, to all appearances, rese^Tbl||| 
^bther. His mind is acute ; it finds out delicate shad^f; 

'‘' 'i i'-He distinguishes the essentials from the non-esseiiliiW:5f 
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latter. Supervision has no hold on him ; age-long but outworn 
customs do not bind him. In his earnestness to reach the ideal 
he finds these arusts to be mere hindrances. He is deeply religious 
because he fully realises the limitations of man. The heavens 
declare the glory of God. “What is man that thou carcst for him; 
the son of man that thou visitest him.” His religion is based on 
reason. His critical attitude divests it ol j!ll false show and 
intruding ritual. His religion is based on love of God. Religion 
is no creed with him ; neither is it a dogma. Rituals ere helpful 
to him only so far as they reveal God. “ Fatheiliood of God and 
brotherhood of man ” is his idf'al. The way of leligion is the 
way of service. Mercy and kindness chaiacleiise the truly 
religious. And thus the young student is deeply pdigious, because 
he is intelligently so. 

To what do these considerations lead ns ? How do they 
affect the main fact wilh whidi we started? The student has 
his own privileges. Ih* bieathcs in an atmosphere of high 
tastes and critical learning ; he grows in a sp]jeie ot freedom. 
His mind is enlarged; he has opportunities for sot ial service. He has 
leisure, and the leisure may be tunu'd to the best ar('onnt. How 
does the average Indian studi'nt take these ? lie realises their 
value. But he also feels his condition is not above improvementi 
There is the need for more convenient and sanitary accommoda-’ 
tion ; there is the need for more wholesome food. And then b© 
needs to have his fresh energies turned in the proper channels. He 
has to be guided ; he has to be dire.ct<^d. And in so far as we are 
able to provide him with these* the value of his educolion will 
increase. He will be a more tliorough student—not a mere 
student of books, but a student of manners as well as of life. He 
will be a more useful citizen—living not so much for his own 
circle as for the greater whole comprised in his country. And 
he will be a healthier type of man—^the type of a new generation, 
the forerunner of a new India. 


Madras, 


S. DURAISWAMI, 
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SCENES FROM MY INDIAN WINDOW. 


L I'liE Wind in the Pine. 

^‘‘"PHERE it is again ! The slightest tremor perceptible of the- 
pinc-t^^'igs peeping in at my window. How strange and 
/Weird it seems ! There is no sound of wind or movement—and 
'^et the pine bongh bends ! 'J'hus do our secret thoughts take 
'SEape, before the cause is even piTceplible to human eyes. 

'■ Again, and yet again it stirs, and then there is a pause— 

•while all my senses seem rompt'lled to rest alert, expectant. 

Then, far in the distant valley below me, wakes the shrill, elusive 
whistle of the wind. 

I place myself at the window and watch its coming,, 
with the pines already bowing and a few stray leaves 
twirled onward where its passage soon will be. Now, the pine- 
'boughs at my window are in nujtion, as with one great swelling. 
'^wet}p the spirit the wind comes by. 

, 1 expect a shower of leaves Atith it, but the well-adapted pine- 
|5^e6dles remain firm, while the whole, great, supple bough bends- 
sways vith every changing humour of the Earth’s great 
iv^dering spirih 

T caimot see very much, and dust is a part of every gust 
Sjl t^lpd in hulia, 1 shut my window and turn towards my: 


ItV 


-v: 


II. A Sunny Morning. 


out on a bright and sunny morning, lis it the 


|piefei;^s in England } Methinks not! This sun is gay 

\be sheds his beneficent raj^s everywhere, and comf^s'/jlp® 
’^“^ to do him homage in her most gorgeous and luxup^'|;| 
ll^iBpes 'England’s, sun command '^as handsomely- 

into the’^ery heart of his Httle worshippec^^'^'^®^^^ 
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our Indian sun, into the very bone and blood of his immense ' I 
subject ? Indeed no ! For the Indian sun loves India, and all India 
loves the Sun, not tenderly—as a child will love its mother—but 
fiercely, passionately, as a lover loves his mistress. 

And, Indian-bred, T love this great immense expanse of India. , 
1 lose myself in all its splendour, and am blinded,with its radiance. • 
Far away over the dividing ocean, a little Island for a moment' , 
claims my thoughts, but they soon return, dulled, unsatisfied,; , 
crushed, wearied, here where the beauty and the glamour, and the; 
ineffable fullness of an Indian summer morning displays itself -: 
in a feast of richness and profusion beneath 1113 * window. 

Roses, lilies, dahlias, sweet pea, daisies, violets, balsams, 
pansies, marigolds, sunflowers end a host of others disport 
themselves uncared for, as in every ctmimon garden ; while there 
upon the hillside the scarlet flame of rhodudi, ndron lightens the- 
forest’s depths ! 

III. A Shower oe 

The sunshine of the morning fled awaj* before the sudden 
•W'arning of the thunder, and now on all sides torrents of falling 
rain drench the hillsides. 

1 do not hate the rain—to me it comes as a refreshing draught;'* 
to one who has lingered long in the sunshine, i watch it sweeping:, 
down on the hard earth where it is sucked up as if by a huge sponge;,' 
and collected by every little furrow in the surface and carried; 
away out of my sight. • * i. 

I take deep breaths of the air charged willi the scent of fresh; 
earth, and feel the cool spray beat in upon my face, whilei’ 
my eyes that were so tired yesterda^g seem to have a new sight,, 
given them—to see new beauties everywhere and find all God's| 
.things bright.'" 

All Earth is drinking deep of the r?in-cup, and I make myself^ 
1%, part of Earth to enjoy the full sweetness of this rain-kissj 5 d| 

-rrt 1 n rv , 

''.'LiS 

IV. A St.\rry Night. 




•yf ’sg.t. * 

|Stimmer morning. 

ii'V'iV/'," - 

ill'"''-'’ ' ' ' 

perch myself at my window, and sleep flies far from 
nothing fairer for me than the beauty of its star-ri^^ 
l^ighl^.:., I do not wonder at its beauties, but I long iiitei(W^i|| 
|tp;;&,abje to understand them. Why can I not realize the 
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•di'staiice that allows but the tremor of soft light to come to us 
irom suns greater in ladiance than our own Sun-god ^ 

I wish—^how I uish-there wcic smuc contiivance to drag 
these suns away to thtii pi opt i distance — the shy 1 sec them in 
seems all too near ’ 

I suppo'^c ii^^trononu I s uould IcuUgli at this , but I am glad 
such as they will line no lime to spend o\cr the Idish thoughts 
^^luch I dare to wnte wliidi t\cn as a child 1 t 'mot but express 
My windov fa(< (he ^^e)lth and T am in mcw ( f the beautiful 
little tonstcllfitie n ( f the ‘ Little lie i ' 1 ^i/c 't Polaris at 

jits head, and hate to tlnnk of a time when it will Ii^ht our Pole no 
moie, and anotliei illlioudi pvrh ips bnv,liter stai will usurp the 
post of oui Isioilheiii ^uiele \ new Pole ^t u * 1 shudder at the 
thought, aiiel am d id 1 sh ill not l»e Ik it to wilne s the change. 
And then i C 'sseopcji*' Ci> ni lie load of the 

Milky > ’ I sec both so often vet tlie^ mvei lose their 

charm. 1 love flu edd myths f love to think ji them as true 
and I often wish ni\SLll buk in tin -,e p ist — which men call 
Dark*—that 1 (oiild ktep my fiith in Hit but beautiful 

things I love What c in me buk ( nt litt’ t,loiious thrill 
of fear, or love, oi wondei, oi belief siuh as 11 k ^ ^ unts felt ^ 

I suppose 1 am not t r lowii-up- and 1 h > 1 nevci shall be, 
but (laugh if you will f) I rfltn soy f) star-people ^ 

And I say it again now with kith and ln)pe ^el a love that 1 
cannot hide , “ (lood-ni^Iit sih nt wa^cliei- of 1 nh and Sky I'' 

V. Al DLVD’OF ^IGIIT 

, Two viMd balls of Int glow in the daikness outside my window. 

I Stay motionl ss tc> watch them Somcwheie ■-nuggling down 
■ a,inong the bianchcs of the pine 1 know tlicie is a soft, mossgreen 
^ Cradle, newly-posscsscd of a fcathcicd buidcn I have watched 
/the gallant guaidians of that nadlc since the jo^ylul season of their 
i^^zhating; watched the birth of their hopes in the election of the 
I littje nest, even helping them by scattenng suitable matenal on 
window sill; watched the stionger one in his occupation of 
from branch to bianch with the tiny muscles of his throat 
Kiivaring to his wonderful love-song; watched the weaker one# 
ffimr after hour in her moic difficult tasl^ of building And when 
Spirlittle eggs were laid, I watched them still, sharing in their 
and fears and patient waiting. At last the charm worked. 
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and one summer-sweet morning I was awakened by such a chatter¬ 
ing and fluttering and merry chirping, I could have shouted for 
very joy ! .... 

And now *—^thcie in the daikncss those balls of fire gleam 
penlously neai I cannot bcai it, and in my fear and excitement, 
a bit of candle I giab up and throw at the b^lls, misses its aim 
and stnkts tlic nest mstiad Ihcie is a ciy a flutter, and one 
small bundle of featluis diops fiom tlu nest to be snatched up 
immediately by the cnc my and c uiicd out of ''ight, with the poor 
motherling scicaminc, attci it in vain 

My hcait cues out m uiuoise ^nd pity Oh • that I had 
taken steadier aim Of what use now my "^ymp ithy ^ Never 
till now have I ic ilised the liclj Ics cc s end hopelessness mingled 
with the compassion v< fed foi olluis in then diitrc^s I strive 
vainly to soothe m-yscll \ ith the uoke of a ngarcitc and forget 
the harmless moiscl cf lih o swdtlv nd c i ily snatched away 
One small fiaction ol lilc i mack up of pc'^session, and all 
the lest seems to be dispossession Mas • Wh it is theie for the 
dispossessed but to submit ^ 

VI. A MooNiie.iir Klsoi vi 

All the vMtclieiy of a peihct moonliglit ni^ht is wooing me 
to my window 

The pietty play C)f chmpks of liglit and shade, the panoramic 
view I have of ncai and f n hills, of valk^vs stacking vainly to 
sink away into invisible depths of upoic of ecntly nodding pines, 
of oaks silvci-glistening in soft Ttflections of moonlight, would at 
any other time have held me cnc hauled But to-mght I am very 
tired—so tiied, that 1 know 1 am going to be very ill 

I have never had a whole day s ust this year filling all my 
spare time with work of some, kind, and now 1 ‘^hall be forced to 
take a holiday, and take it in bed, away fiom Nature. This is 
her punishment to me, for the many hours 1 have idled away, 
forgetful of her chaims. ITow my head is aching* 1 must he dowm, 
but ere I go I make a solemn resolve. The first blessed day that 
finds me restored to perfect health shall be paid as a debt to Nature 
and spent in sole communion with her. 

VII. I Keep My Resolve 

^1* A late Autumn breeze stirs outside, and sets fiee the strong 
.fragrant odour of the pines. The fiist few faint glimmerings 0^ 

Atth , iic. 
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dawn are beginning lo penetrate the woods, and give them back 
to life and sound. Fioin the furthest recesses of the forest, I can 
hear the ** caw ” of the noisy rook, while myriads of tiny insects 
announce by then bii//in‘^ that they have already commenced 
their busy day. 'llie sweet, ovcipoweimg scent of the narcissus 
in the gaidcn attvai ts tlic b< e and mdiKcs him to dive into th(ir 
dainty yellow ciii s Soon also, as the sun uses higher, a few stray 
butterflies flit to and lio .'inong the flowiis llic vaii-colouied 
pinlij^ and carnations aic cspttially fa\Oii](‘d by them On the 
steep and naiiow path thcic, now .ind th< n T >})y the caily villagcis 
whose woik bi -.t done biloic dawn Latii on 1 see these very 
villagers pass baik ag. in towaids the \alky aftci woik is done, 
although the noon is but jud nigh 

Ihc noon bungs a kind of stillness to the foiest. Even the 
breeze of the inoinmg is absent now Ihc look is more or less 
dlent, but some of the sinilUi buds keep up a eonstant chatter, 
while the lxc with Ills dieu\s^ hum seems to add to ihc gcneial 
monotony of sound. 

' A few hoiii- pass (]uietlv «'ncl pea'cfnlK awa> Since mv 
illness I have leaint to enjoy thi> noonday le'pose—I who till 
now had found it iiksonie to ictin'even at night Illness always 
teaches us some tiuth—it has taught me man\ . Above all it has 
forced me, thiough al! in\ pun, to hearken to the voice of Nature 
chiding me foi my ncglict of Ikt, bidding me seek for ever my 
comfeut in hei, live foi t\tr enloldcd in hei gentle arms, drink 
deep of swc'ctncss from her lovmg bosom—for the finest, truest 
J>oetry, and ait, and song, end e\ciylliing is ie> be found nestling 

diose at hci bieast. ISow Naluic is calling me into a realm 

6f deeper romance than even poets or artiSts know. My eyes 

dose-^I sink into an easy dumbci. 

I open my c^c^ slowl's, hngeiing over the final departure 
sleep, and look out of the^ window. The flow cis are nodding 
drowsily, the bee has done the woik ior the day and letircd to rest. 
The smaller birds have long since ceased their chatter, and the 
rook is flying away home with his mate. Through a clearing 
jll the forest 1 see the last biilliaiit la’vs of the setting sun 
iepaTting. * 

The shadows are gathering Silcnqe is beginning to falL 
Everything m Nature is longing for the night with its stars, Sdift 
I>r0ei?ef, and quiet peacefulness. Even a day with Nature in the 
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woods, in the fresh pure air of heaven has wearied. With one great 
thiob of welcome the World calls down the Night. 

VIII. A Cluster of Autumn Leaves. 

Under my pines, on a velvet carpel of ferns and moss and pine- 
needles, a cluster of beautiful icd-gold kaves lay huddled together 
in fitful repose I had watehed tlu m at play all day in the s( ented 
wood, racing ovei the hdlside pmsiud by tluir meiiy, misdiicvous 
playmite, the wind Ihe leaves at last giew tirtd of play and 
fleeing m haste fiom his hei(e caresses took shdter m my little 
strip of garden I hen the wind blew angiily, and shiieked, and 
stoimed, and a bittei cloud foim d on hi^. biow “ C ime foith !’' 
ho tried to the ud-gokl leaves, but tin > only shuJddtd and hid 
the moie And fiom my vmikIow, 1 list* in d to them, sighing 
and whispenmg softly, and tts 1 hstem d tin ii word. e a me die amily 
to me — 

“ O wind we can ne vc‘i com< bac k to play ' 

Will you think sometimes oi youi ud-gold tiiends 

When you pass this way wJicn the pine boiuh bt ncls ^ ” 

Then the npentant wind guw still and wept and his teais 
f< 11 last, till 1 saw them tucp win k the k ms liy shivering in 
the shadow, and washing tlu in kindl\ they hnincd out of sight 
t.iiiong the moss Ihcn the kcI gold h ucs wtie silent, and when 
ni^ht fell, it found the m fast h< Id in thcMi 1 ist long sleep. 

IX My Fiksi WiNiiK \r iiii Hills. 

Autumn, with her glowing tints, her endless melodies, her 
shoitcnmg days and staibt niglits , Autumn, with hci fleecy 
clouds, her waving coinfields, lur diowsy g.odcns, npenmg 
orchards and thick-stcmnu d woodlands tluduJ with the ins^et 
hues of the sunset season, tlnobbing with the powt i of a boundless 
creation, is fading away into the twilight shadows ot dreary 
Winter. 

Winter comes. At his appioadi wild gah's sw'etp over the 
hUlsides, bhnchng all Naluie in then luiioiis whiil The clouds 
thicketi, and one evening a dull hard bittcrntss cieeps suddenly 
,|iito the air, but still I linger at my window waiting impatiently 

1 know not what. Soon I am lewardcd. A white diift of 
^ is borne dowm upon the eaith. Diiven hither and thither^] 
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the snow flakes alight on my pine-trees or sink quietly in the 
*^$idowed hollows of barren flower-beds and wilted plant-borders, 
i The night creeps unnoticed over the gray, cheerless day. The 
wind shrieks in chilled gusts through the pine-tops and into the 
house, arousing unwonted fodis in my heart unaccustomed to 
the rigoui*s of a wink r the hills. J steal away from my window, 
order a fire and sit lioik hod up tlicre listening to the sharp craclde 
of the pine-logs, but with m 3 mind attuned to the tales of old- 
time witcluraft, inaivils, uddlos and (harms, wliile the storm 
outside awakens hoMiiiig spiiits to cast their intangible spell 
' over me. 


With the break of dawn n non land is unveiled, a silent fairy¬ 
land, a stillness as (,1 .unflhci w (uld. The chill sound of a shivering 
winter-bird, perched on a pendant pine-hougli half-covered with a 
fleecy load, seems to tell of the hidden life it misses and the life 
and love deferred, till the time of trial is over. 

How desolate, how' melancholy this strange scene appears 
to me, commanding my sdiscs witli the simple power and silent 
thrill of a perfect pur. ness, and filling my mind with wondering 
awe. It steals on me like a foreshadow of death. The stillness, 
silence, colourlessness of tlie scene It av(‘ theii impress on me. I 
shall keep the memoiy of them for e\er. But the lesson I have 
learnt from them is engraved on ny heart and has filled my life 
from then with the hojie once unrert.iin but now firmly cherished 
^ "by me, that even as the wintd' ha''ils re-awakening, even as the 
jj\.T^thered tree shall once more unfurl its k‘aves, even as the 
wandering buds shall come again, cvtMi as the air shall again be 
Ifmed with the dear sw'eet notes c»f the ever-returning Spring, even 
tliis dull lifeless Berth shall once more be wooed in a buoyant 
wft^brace to life—even so shall another brighter life dawn on our 
n^earied spirits, when the old life has been for ever cast behind, 
i^jianxd our bodies shall leap from tlieir tombs in response. 

, X. The Last Scene. 

I stand listlessly at my window gazing for the last time 
the little wonderland I have learnt to know and love throujii 
changing seasons of one short year, x Spring shall come again 
my garden ; flowers and bees and butterflies shall wake again 
ake it beautiful; the returning birds shall wander here again, ‘ 
ih in search of a new mjb; the nest in my pines shall be 
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once more with new sweet life. But I shall be an exile from this 
charmed life of the hills, steeped in the unceasing business of a 
crowded city cn the plains. A hated stranger shall enjoy—or 
perhaps despise—^the pleasures of my loved giirdcn, and the view 
from my accustomed window 

Why must I go, sweet Nature ^ Mv life is here, my heart is 
thine, my honic m thee. Cc»nst thou not chain me at thy shrine 
for ever, onlv thy slave to be ^ 

Even as I ask, 1 know I have no time to listen to her reply. 
I must go. Ala-s * e\cn my faiewcll must be cut short. 1 shower 
kisses from my window upon the empty an, and piomisc my 
spirit sometimes to retiiin m s( cict to this paiadi^c , then I clutch 
at my hcait aa I flee aw ly out into the 1 )n(l\ load, on my way 
to Exile 


Pun-ja 
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‘iyV;v' ^ 

Ij^NE thing we may take as certain. As soon as 
our present t>rgies ol extravagance are at an end, 
l^e shall be confronted by a period oi national poverty. 

^ow this can be most cftectually met, is a question almost 
l^hiversally answered by the word “ education." The 
piidustrial efficiency (d Germany is undeniable, her educa- 
jfional system is far more thorough tiian our own. A vital 
^^onnection between the' two facts is assumed and the 
njiference seems clear. The way to increase enormously 
ine industrial output of England is to educate her up 
■to the German standard. C'csi, simple comme ca, as 
(lour Allies sav. 

But educationalists seem to have overlooked one very 
aiterial condition. There is no doubt something imposing. 

. the smocvchncss with which the gigantic machinery.' 
IjC^rman administration functions in every circumstance * 
ational life. Whatever is to be done, there are trained ; 

, tp do it and a system that assigns to each his task. ‘ 
gisation. of this sort would be impossible unless. th6^' 
intelligence of the people were raised by edupa^J 
i|iigh as to enable them to co-operate understandinglp| 
Pllpver undertaking the State may command; 
^'’ll^iess their co-operation were a matter of courspy 
ppondition is fulfilled by the establishment throu||g^^ 
pf a discipline far more stringent thap|;^| ‘" " 
admitted. 



of a Ciermari citizen these two—education and discipline— 
:are so ines;tricably interwoven that by the time he leaves 
i^hool, unquestioning submission has become part of his 
nature. He is no more capable of hesitation in his obediencej^ 
‘than a cog in a machine. The amazing Idboriousness of, 
German working men is also an important factor in the 
superiority of industrial output claimed for Germany. The 
tendency to slacking," to " laying it on soft," to ca’ 
canny/' which is the canker of British industry, hatdly 
seems to exist among them. Jt partakes of the nature of 
insubordination, which is the direct negation of the habit of 
unquestioning submission in which they have been drilled. 
More education of a scientilic and technical sort, in conjunc¬ 
tion, with general discipline such as prevails in a regiment, 
would no doubt increase our industrial productivity. 
But before such discipline could become part of our 
national existence, the character of the nation must, 
undergo a radical change. 

Germany is like a huge reservoir, the water in which^i 
is inert and helplessly responsive to the will of the engineer,;,; 
England like a river full of shifting.currents, to be taken 
apeount'of, humoured, diverted, before its waters can be 
put to full use. The two nations are embodiments of the 
autocratic and of the democratic spirit. In the present 
^^ar .they are opposed to one another as champions of the 
|s|inciples they represent. Diplomacy, alliances, commer-; 
interests have for generations stood between the comba-Sj 
3/ They are at last stripped and in the ring. Afe 
ll; suffered through the same fault of charactpt:|i 

iade Othello fall an easy victim to the arts of lago^i^ 
men honest that but seemed to be so;4w 
r ppnvmced of the permanence of peace, we 
5^>^6nfronted by a nation that had for forty 
‘ " prepamtipn for the war it atilengS 
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sjwrang upon us To our treacherous enemy success may 
iprobably have seemed a foregone conclusion. But the 
spirit of Democracy has been triumphantly vindicated. 
Five million volunteers were the contribution to the 
^;onducL of the wai against Cae-jarism offered by a free 
people. Tlie huge mass huiled against us only called out 
the elasticit}" of what it was meant to crush The iron 
cage of discipline in which Geimany is confined is as 
strong as ever, but the people it impi isons are perishing. 
Democracy under e\er^ disadvantage has proved itself 
to be the conquering cause 

That it has practical shortcomings has been made 
abundantly manifest to us during the present war The 
guns of autociacy are alw'a^'^ loaded, a submissive people 
can be kept permanently m such a state of organisation 
as to step off together at the word of command like a 
platoon. The motto “ Ready, aye Ready imposes an 
irksome duty upon every member of a State, but the 
standing threat which it embodies no doubt facilitates 
progress by declaring opposition to be dangerous. That 
Germany enjoys a tension of scientific and technical 
education under which child suicide is too common to 


excite remark, and a discipline so pervasive as to infect 
khe domestic life of her whole people with the brutality of a 
P>arrack-yard, is almost incredible But her submission 
p bovine ; a German officer, whip-armed and urging his 
to advance with lashes, is typical of the entire system 
Pander which Germany has obtained a factitious pre-emi- 
iience in the world of industry, and a repute for instant 
Madiness to undertake aggressive war which has made 
for generations the bug-bear of Europe. ^ ^ 

Ip It is conceivable that after the present war, a position, 
Bitnewhat analogous to that hitherto claimed for Germany 
biav be within the reach of Enc^land. Some sort of iitiiver* 
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sal military training may make us more formidable, more 
an object of dread, to our neighbours than we were while 
a small professional army represented Ihe whole power 
of which our democratic Government could di^ipose. Cora-^ 
pulsory education, coupled with a discif)linary system' 
comprehensive enough to enforce industnal effort in all 
oceftpations, would doubtless increase our national output 
of marketable products and relieve our povei ty by enabling 
us to defy competition in those foreign maikets from which 
Germany was beginning to oust us when wai broke out. 

There are some, mostly, I suspect, belonging to classes 
that have not suffered diminution oi their personal 
hien itre from the war, to whom the spectacle of a nation 
recovering from the strain of the greatest stiuggle that 
ever convulsed humanity, and turning its eneigies at once 
to the task of building higher than before the cdilice of its 
national greatness, may have something inspiiing and 
admirable. So, in Horace’s magnificent lines, we see the 
Roman Republic 

Per damna, per cccdcs, ah ipi>o, 

Diicit opes animitmque fenv : 

an ibex hacked and hewed by tlie axe, drawing 
strength and courage from the very steel that 
gashed it. We may adopt the methods Irom which we 
suffered and the next generation may see an England, 
fortified by conscription and intellectualized by scientific 
education enforced d la mode de Berlin, occupying among 

€ e nations of Europe a position higher than that to which 
^rmany h^self ever openly aspired. The only thing ^ 
Stands between us and the realization of this ambition, 
^when we shall have learned how to utilize our resources by 
adoption of German methods, seems to be the national 
favour of a democratic form of govemmep t^ 
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;lioWever, will probably gradually disappear under tiie 
iflu^nce of the wealthy classes which will naturally 
:ssume a greater importance than they possessed before 
war. 

jg,^ That is tho'danger with which England is threatened- 
lln the midst of a ])rospcrous and tolerably independent 
bpulation of workers, the money of the wealthy gives 
ittle more than the power of extended self-indulgence.. 
l^ves fares siimjitiiously every day and Lazarus none the 
fedrse for an occasional truffle among his crumbs. But 
'Lazarus is a typical representative of the population 
long whom Dives lives, nothing is more certain than 
Ihat Dives will bo a man of influence as well as a man of 
"'leasure. That a nation should borrow in thousands 
millions without feeling the burthen of her indebtedness 
Is unimaginable. That the weight of this load should ulti- 
fhatety settle upon the shoulders of the poor is practically 
l^ertain. The poor after the war will be poorer than they 
There will, on the other hand, be more rich. The 
anhas been a mine of wealth to a multitude of “profiteers’* 
|io will range themselves under the flag of what/'s known 
the aristocracy,” but which is in fact aln ildy little 
i^re than a Plutocracy in disguise. Realized money 
IJessentially anti-Dcmocratic. Political • power will pass 
the people to the landowners standing as they dd 
head of a mass of their feudal dependents, the 
class, and their social dependents, who comprise 
li§iflivery wealthy man in England. If we want to 
depth of selfishness a class can descend if it 
^s'||he'power of legislating in its own interest,, alL^i^ 
do is to look at the condition of the agriculf^SI^ 
England during the 50 years which followi^rSlI^ 
||ifij)hant close of our national struggle with : ^ 
'i&'lVntt'ls.:onlV a hundred years.ago., 
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To ,t?e taught by an enemy be wise, but to be ’ 
. warned %y an enemy is wiser. Before England allows,- 
herself to be Germanized in the matters of education and 
imiversal military service, we should gravely consider;, 
: what effect the contemplated changes are likely to exerci^^; 
upon our national character. Free will, the “go as you,} 
please “ habit, with no interference on the part of authority,f* 
has hitherto been the British ideal. We get on with lesS; 
,governing than an 3 * other nation under the sun. Officialism 
is detestable to us. Tlie secret of our success as colonists 
is that in every new colony there is a root-taking period 
during which private enterprise is left to itself. We are. 
a nation of volunteers. Independence, individual initiative, 
freedom to make fools of ourselves if we please, these" 
are the ideals at the bottom (jf the character that has,^ 
made England what she is. I'j 

The strength of Germany is in the subservience of the;,| 
German people. She is “res])onsive to the hand of he|| 
rulers like a machine. She can obey them but she carmiCi§| 
help them. A German army goes where it is .bid, bu^S 
no further. Wellington said that when he made a mistake;^ 
soldiers always pulled him through. Discipline with 
. overlays personal initiative, but as soon as it fails, selfrj 
reliance takes its place. To introduce the methods of a;, 
^Prussian barrack-yard into English docks or collieri^ 
. would be to substitute machinery for intelligence 
compel England to submit to conscription and scientific ed^| 
,^'^ation would be to teach a hunter the paces of th^l 
%^!mvUge. The present war has shewn us that Englanjp 

B sufficient for any emergency she may be called on to m^e|,^| 
Je}^ght hitches that had to be got over before her stren^ffi 
®^|ii|!a,;;be fully exerted, can be provided against by nietbp|^ 
origin. To Germanize our institutions 

our inferiority 
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justify future reference to Germany as professor to 
Elirope in the arts of civilized government. Conquered 
tereece was said to have led captive her Roman conqueror. 
May it not be so with us ? Our victory will be of little 
aVail if it is not also a complete and unqualified victory 
of the Demociatic principle, the spirit of freedom over 
the slavish submission that makes horde-invasions 
possible If England is kft to develop along her natural 
lines, she v\ill evohe whatever her needs require 
without htiMiig lecoursc to scientific systems which can 
bnly be succo'.sfnl with pc^pulations too submissive to offer 
any resisianct tf)l>iannv If highci education is essential 
to her comuK icial success, such education will be demanded 
by the people and giadually mtioduccd by a government 
that repiesents them without a solemn declaration that 
our educational methods have been up to now inefficient 
and inept A certain k s])ect is due from us to our fore¬ 
fathers. 


What England stands most in need of now is rest^ 
not reform, and above all not reform on German lines. The 
British plutocrat has not, as a rule, the swaggering offen- 
siveness of the Geiman* “ Junker,” but the effect of being 
governed by a plutocracy would be even more fatal to the 
pbaracter of a country than the rule of an autocrat support- 


|dby a warlike caste National self-respect would disap- 
and the higher qualities which have raised England 
ip' her present place among the nations would be reduced 
common denomination of £ s d. To educate and 
pisbipline England on the German model would be to 
her loose from the traditions of a splendid past 
lihd leave her to find her place among other nations com- 
D^t^g for wealth and the power that procures it. The 
miKmn character is far better adapted for a scramble for 
nlialln, than the English. We would either have to make* 
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it our owft or else to fall behind in the race for a success 
which ^ is below the dignity of this great country to 
contend for. 


T> C PI ODER, 

England 


WITHIN THE SANCTUARY ^ 


Oft have I waited by a temple dooi, 

Caived with fantastic shapes of gods and kings. 
And \vondeied at the dim strange sacicd things 
Wrought by the pious hands that woiked ol yore. 
I stood without , while whitc-clad pilgiims stole 
Into the daikness—whithei, none could tell ' 

I listened to the sound of conch and bell. 

And saw the inccnsc using like a soul. 

That striving through a thousand biiths is free 
Anol feels again the heaven’s blight ascent : 

I stood perplext , loi yet the magic sign 
Remained unknown, but now the Veil is rent. 
The threshold past—I stand within and see 
The tiancing glory of the Inmost Shrine 


Lahore 


M Rvsnip 


* ThouKhU inspired on reading Prof Bains' stones 



ISTRAY recollections of a trip to INDIA. 

Mil!.'!/. ' 

(Contimied from oiir last nimther.) 


Kathiawar. 

E all my rambles in the Western presidency, I have kept 
a special souvenir of my trip to the old province of 


l^athiawar. Everywhere we received a hearty welcome,, 
igh^ks to the letters of the Bombay Government to the 
||3British officials ; thanks also to my kind host, who introduc- 
us to his native friends;* so once more, through him, we 
y^ji^re able to see much of the true Indian life, as the honoured 
^^ests of respectable families, living under the control of , 
^lieir elders. If I may venture an opinion, it seemed to me 

I e of the drawbacks of old customs, the system of 
7 Still suits 4he mode of life of Indians, anid 
I way realizes their ideals of comfort and ease,, 
our modern social laws, chiefly based on th^ ; 
individualism, doing away with the grand ideai)' 
ty such as was practised by the Roman citiz^Si;: i- 
mitive Christian communities. But just - a,45 
of my Surti friends, 1 will not raise the Indis^l 
content myself with whispering in the 
readers that we thoroughly enjoyed the' ^ 
harming tableaux d'inierieur, when a<it5||llf 
homes ; there we were greeted by I:he|:|^ 
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of the famfly, from the little bride to the grandam, the 
young so sweet and bashful, the old dignified and retaining, 
in spite of their years, their delightful native shyness so 
characteristic of Indian womanhood I assure you, it 
was worth seeing. Believe me, dear souls, your European 
guests, sometimes for a day only, will never forget you! 

The long-looked-for visit to the Jain temples of 
Gimar and Satrunjaya* had induced u-. to arrange an 
excursion very early during our stay theie, so many are 
the associations, either historical or leligious, connected 
with the small peninsula! Is it not linked to the 
legend of Krishna ^ Has not Buddliism left, at the 
foot of one of the Girnar peaks, an ovei lasting testimony 
of its influence in the shape of the Asoka stone and.th<‘ 
caves wherein our modern gt‘neiations c<in see the 
modus vivendi of the ancient monks And how many 
pilgrims coming from far and iieai hi(‘ tow aids the Jain 
temples, perched on the majestic hills, in scaich of the last 
footprints of their great Jnia Nemi ^ li w^e add to these 
other sources of interest, such as lh(“ souvenirs of the 
flourishing civilization of the Rajpnt clans, the inroads of 
the Mohammedan invaders, and tlu' Kathi outlawry, 
methinks it is more than suflicient to aiouse the curiosity 
of even an ordinary traveller And we were terribly in 
earnest! 

Long ago the reading of the enthusiastic pages of 
Colonel Tod had deeply interested us On the eve of 
leaving India for ever, he had paid a visit to Kathiawar in 
the hopes of meeting for the last time his “ dear Rajputs.” 
fact he was exploring a terra incognita No Europeans* 
few British officials excepted, had ever entered the^ 

Ointat temples, and each of his steps was marked by 

. .. - — 

• X irtll ^eak only of my visit to the Gtrnar hiUs Tt would be loo toeg to, 
my pi]gi;ima|;e to Satrunjaya and other places 
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6p6];t(lid discovery. After the temples of Abu and Palitana, 
had come across the Gimar hills. As he was the first 
contemplated this beautiful scenery and these splendid 
monuments, no wonder that he left in his narrative 
line fraiclieur d’hnpression which will never fade nor 
lose its charm. And it was with him, in fact, that we 
accomplished oui longed-for cxcuision. No better guide 
could we have had ! 

We left our hospital with a Surti friend and my 
servant, by a night train, in a comfortable reserved carriage, 
*t)idding adieu to our dear Lady Doctor foi a while. We 
preferred to travel by night; it is cooler, and so safe f 
Once more, but not lor the last time, we ciossed the city’; 
the^streets, as usual, were quite deserted, except by our 
old acquaintances, the lazy oxen and goats, mo\ing slowly 
close to the walls or fast asleep under oilab, while the moon, 
high in the sky, was shedding a silvery light on the front 
of some white mosque or the spire of a slender minaret, 
leaving in the shade the dark huge masses of the city. 

Early in the morning wc reached Ahmt'dabad. The lew 
’,days we spent there on our way to Kathiawar and on our 
i,teturn to Surat were a^^surcdly not enough to enjoy fully 
glorious architecture of the Sultans of Gujarat. Our 
“Ud host had advised us to stay there at least one month 
d “ do the town ” ; but it was not even to be thought 
^^Yct we succeeded in seeing some of its many aspects, 
d though our study of art was superficial, its beauties 
deeply felt. The visit to the monuments, alternated 
the discharge of social duties and calls to the Shahi- 
;h and native friends, were often followed by long 
in Manek Chok or Mandvi Pol with merchants 
^^izans. And what unexpected contrasts they 
ted! On one occasion after a melancholy drive 
^ICankariya Lake at nightfall, scarcely had we time 
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■ to dre^s for;a bnlliant Parsi marnage-ceremony, graced by 
. the presence of the highest officials (Sir A. MacDonnell 
;.was among the guests) ; the lights, the flowers, and the 
music vividly recalled to us the dreary loneliness of one 
f of the loveliest places in the world, according to a charming^ 
'Italian traveller of the seventeenth century. 

And, in fact, when speaking of Ahmedabad, the'^ 
superlative slips unconsciously from the pen ; one has; 
almost to beg pardon for using it so often. But are not the 
Bhadar and the Juma Musjid among “ the largest ” in 
India ? Is not the town itself qualified the handsomest " 
in the Levant ? And with good reasons, assuredly. 
Alas, for the Mahratta inroads ! Ahmedabad has never 
recovered from their disastrous raids. 

As we could not reach Junagadh at once, and had to' 
cross the peninsula from the Jhalawad Prant to the; 






granitic Saurashtra, we resolved to do it leisurely. Froral 
Ahmedabad to Wadhwan the sad results of the last;^ 


ri 


famine were only too visible all around. Sorh|^; 
. miserable lean cattle were straggling on the fallow 
or sniffling at the bare yellow soil. Since the date of 
first famine of which the Kathiawaris have kept a record;,^ 
how many have broken loose on the country ? And how:! 
.many more could be averted if, in the future, a carefni| 
^administration applies the two great remedies : irrigations^ 
||^d an abundant famine fund ? ,, '^14 

il ; , At Wadhwan, the ruler was touring at the tiniei!| 
|Xhe first glance at a small Native State which has scarce}^ 
8&e;4 area of a French arroudissement proved of 

nest. My daughter was taken to the Giras^jl 
e* while I was making a pilgrimage to the paly()_^^ 
Devdi. I had read about the misfortunes d||jp 
m^aVd'.Rajput queen of Gimar in Forbes’ Ras 

in love with her, without 
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bne day I would be able fco pay a visit to the place where 
^she ascended the funeral pyre I only regretted that no 
feard could recite on the very spot some of the di^has which 
?till commemoiatc the fate of the pottei's foundling 

Then, onwaids to Rajkot, where \vc bioke our journey. 
fWe had good leasons foi doing so Wc had been invited 
by the Zoroastnan community to the consecration of a 
newly-built Towci ol Silence, an important ceiemony The 
Tower was badl\ \^ anted the small settlenu'n t who arrived 
in the c'lmpwuh llie British Agency had been obliged, up 
,tO the yeai 1901, to use an oidmaiy cemeterv As we had 
l?een proven led fiom being pi (sent on the appointed day, 
was It nol right to olici oui thanks to tin Parsi Anjuman 
their kindness tov^aids two lad> -ti i\( Ik is so interested 
in then icli^ion and customs ^ We aiii\ed very late at 
night, tin tiaiii b iMiia been dtliycd on account of an 
accident to the engine 11 ^^as viiy cold, and the fog 
was so thick that \m could scarce 1\ di'-tinguish on the 
platform a group of gentlemen, the mcinl^eis of the Parsi 
Anpmian, who had cenne to lake ns lo Jic travellers’ 
quarters as then .^uests Ihe Political \gent and Mrs. K 
had also ‘•ent bunds to nuct us, but having 
already act (pled the imitation of oui Parsi friends, we 
j^ommitted ouiscKcs to then good care and look possession 
of our lodgings m the Camp 

P# I am soii> lo ^ay that the night and the lollowing day 
fcferfe for me \ei\ (lymg, and 1 bittcily legretted having 
fesft our comf()ilablt‘ hospital and deal Rukhmabai. My 
oattig'hter, a melancholy convalescent, felt very ill; her 
had leturned, and T was cjuite disappointed, though 
olas perfectly sure that, with the kind assistance of Col. 
I ^ ttkand Mis K. apd of my Parsi fnetids, no harm whatever* 
l^ ld happen to my dear girl On the second day, a 
H&fhi: and comforting sun drove away the blue devils 
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of a lonely lady lost in that distant Indian province, and 
a drive in company with our Parsi friends completed the 
recovery. The visit to Rajkot was vciy' hurried. The 
city looks exceedingly piclurcsque as seen from the river 
Aji and the Kaisar-i-llind bridge. The C'amj), a charming 
place adorned vith beautiful flowers and sliady tices, is 
the largest in the Kathiawar Agency. As regards Parsivad, 
i.e.f the ward inhabited h}’ the Zoroaslrians, we spent 
many happ 3 ’ hnurs tlien*, talking about the affairs oi 
the community and the ])rincipal ('vents that have 
taken place since then coming, llieiice we went to the 
New To\i^er consecrated during the Xmas holidays. No 
corpse had yet been deposited thert'iii The monuments 
erected in tlie ancient cemetcr\ on tin' grave oi 
some Dasturs and priests, struck as being as much lik(‘ 
the small sa^ris ol the old type. The l^aisis are not 
numerous in Kalhiawar, though it was at Din that they 
first landed, as it is recorded in the Kissah-i-Sanjem. 

“ Whai the ships ayrived in India they iinhesilatingly 
a'itchoyed at Dm. They landed and took an abode thereP 
But after 19 \'ears, tlie refugees seem to have experi¬ 
enced troublt, and omens having* been consulted, the\' 
sailed for Gujarat. The peuinsula being thus associa¬ 
ted with the primitive history of the exodus of the Parsis 
from Persia, my daughter, before leaving Europe, had 
inscribed on her programme a \'isit to Diu, In fact it was 
arranged that, if she felt stronger and fit for a rougli 
drive in bullock-cart or tonga, vcc should go to tlie 
sPortuguese port. But this project was soon abandoned ; 

would have been risky, and we had to obey^ the Doctor’^ 
order. The capital of the Rajkot Agency has been so 
often described that I will dwell only on our visit to the 
^ Kajkumar College, one of the most powerful means of 
civilizing the. provmce. The British Government^ v ai?' 





; ; jSktk as 1842, had very justly considered that the 
brance of the Chiefs was the main obstacle to their 
M^ral advancement and prevented them from co-operating 
§^4h the British officers in the satisfactory working of the 
ihew system of administration. At that time very few of 
^the Rajput, Kathi and Moliammedan rulers could write 
J^d attend to State affairs. The Karhharis were no 
^better educated. But gradually the Chiefs recognised 
it was in their own interest to provide for 
Ithe education of their children. As it was out of the 

‘I ^ ^ ^ • • • 

i^uestion to send them to public schools or universities, 
ij: became necessary to establish private institutions where 
phey could receive a complete course of higher education, 
licence in 1870 the creation of the Rajkumar College for 
f^atvi kumars and bayads. We cannot loo highly admire 
l-llthe feelings which urged a man of MacNaghten’s stamp 
|;ib leave his European surroundings and prospects 
■!^p devote his life to the education of young Indian princes, 
i^d the courage of his noble consort who shared all his 
labours. Their names should be always associated with 
^alker's, Anderson’s, Willoughby’s and other pioneers 
civilization in Kathiawar, and it was with great reverence 
pat I looked at the white statue of the first Principal 
:ted in front of the College. 

^^, .1 remember as if it were yesterday, and not 15 years 
the Hall filled witli the rays of a glorious afternoon 
|M;jthe walls adorned with the portraits of the first] 

of the Institution. The Principal, Mr.. camp 

there, and courteously took us round the Colle^^j 
||||(ilasses were empty, the pupils preparing for out-dob® 
but we could see on the black-boards the, chajl^i 
of the labour of the day. The Principal sent foir 
— 1 . _, whose brothers vve used to see 


aps,in.„the College had exerted 


-Pt 
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T,'^ man; booted, spurred, his stick 

, ■ ' in hand, 'M had remarkably good looks and good manners ; 
S since then he has married and is alas ! a widower now. 


How far it carries us back ! 

; But there was no time to be lost. Mr.invited u$ 

to a tea-party in honour of the Nawab of S., theti 

on a visit to Rajkot, while the young princes were preparing 
to mount and go to the polo-ground situated behind the 
buildings of the College. 

My recent weeds did not allow me to join the distin¬ 
guished guests, so that we remained comfortably 
lensconced in our carriage, under the shade of big trees, 
from whence we could see the sport. I open our diary : 

“.4 o’clock.Lovely weather, splendid 

sun. A little fresh breeze, most enjoyable. After waiting 
scarcely for a few minutes, the young princes came, liliijg off, 
in excellent order, all of them really charming, looking so'^ 
well in their saddles ! The older boys w'ere accomplished 
horsemen ; the younger—some of them mere children«r~,|: 
had under their striped turbans serious little frimoussest 
lighted by beautiful dark eyes ; they also showed a certain, 
pluck, though strongly shaken by \heir steeds, belonging 
■ to the handsome Kathiawari breed, and yet none of thetn 
. flinched a bi#! 


The signal being given, they all started, and the race 
!;|^l^gan. The Principal was^neither the less ardent nor the 
:i3iess successful. Was it polo or tent-pegging ? I really ’ 

S garinot say. I was more struck by the ensemble thoxS 
^ Illative to the details. I have never felt so far froih| 
IlShrope than under the trees of the Rajkot Camp on- thi||l 


afternoon." ^ 

the Rajkumar College that _people can 




■the success of the methods of the Bpinpay' 




regards the education given to the pi 










|is, also in the Kathiawar Agency that the remits of tlie j 


)|r^inistration are most successful. The reason is tha,t; 
tie r^ge of observation is more limited, and the people, . 

homogenous, are submitted to a rule which the para- 
rjpunt power has altered but little. Since the Agency 
tiis tJeen at work, the States are better administered, the 
lubjects happier. If we go back as far as the time of the 
*^thi outlawry and the misrule in the Rajput and Moham- 
p|dan States, and above all if we take into account the 
pelessness of the lazy life uf native courts, who can deny 
|hat this cliangc is due to the moral influence of the 
"^jkumar College, which has caused the rulers to builds* 
I^Spitals, schools, libraries, railways, etc. ? 

After an hour and a half the princes prepared to file 
PW, and tile departure took place in the most admirable 
feder* The Nawab of S. left also. Heavy, bent on his 
liprse, his feet hidden in enormous stirrups, he passed on, 
followed by a troop of servants, true Mongols of the frontier, 
they galloped off, we could not help recalling the history 
the ancient invaders and wc shuddered involuntarily. 

We reached Junagadh by an afternoon train after a 
jtprt halt at Gondal, where wc shook hands with Parsi 

The son-in-law of the Diwan, Mr., had come to 

||t:, us at the station, and took us to a charming little 
outside the town, facing the Girnar. The Nawab' 
►and the officials had left the day before to attend thes 
ceremony of a neighbouring Chief, the Jam,; 
ir, I think. The LalBaghis the most comfdrl;^- 
:^|>ungalow I have occupied in India, my BandblraTii 
rooms excepted. We found there ample accoi3|';!i^ 
idli/ tidiness everywhere ahd respectful retaindjclM 
If^er forget the kindness shown to us by the Di'jpiS 

pnilal and his son%-law, Mr. Dhru. Frpib 

. 







'lumiri6yfs naze tenveio th6 five peaks, ^ving tliem a 

perfect coiiical form, and at night we could see their dark 
ioutlines sharply silhouetted against the starry sky, while 
their base was lost in the silvery mist arising from thes 
plains. , 

Hail to the sacred mountain, of yore the residence of, 
the gods, and from times immemorial the goal of eageti 
pilgrims! Anchorites have made their cells in its recesses, 
and pious laymen have erected temples in its green 
valleys or on its rocky slopes, while the summits still 
retain the footprints of the last stages of blessed mortals 
,^before entering Nirvana. The region is enchanting ; the 
traveller, if of a religious turn of mind and well-read, is 
enveloped in an atmosphere wherein he gradually loses 
the notion of time and space. 

Besides, there is at Junagadh a sort (»f douceur dd 
vivre which is most remarkable. Tin? ])eo]>lc are polites; 
and tolerant. Is it due to the old religious influence 
the Buddhist and Jain ages, still fell in spite of tli^ 
Mahommedan rule and Kathi disturbances ? May 

We arranged to spend three days at Junagadfe, 
Our first visit was to the city. Tlrough built in the plaint 
>and in spite of its modern character and its straight streets^ 
its aspect is picturesque. How could it be otherwise',?; 
.:You have only to raise your eyes to perceive command*, 
ing Junagadh, the dark battlements of the Uperkot aftc| 
rugged Gimar peaks. When Tod, in the beginning 
I last century, paid a visit to the place, it was sti^ 
^^lurfounded by forests so thick that it was only accessifi^ 
avenues felled in order to allow the other localiti- 




cbmtnuni(^€ with the small capital. The popUlatf^ 
of tl^ same elements as are still to be found th '^ 




J^jrahriihns, Mohammedans, Ahirs, Kolis, Rajputs, fonhihg 
Mta||f;;2p,0p0. As'to the Chief, lie had limiteci::!'|^i 


i 




Jli'o ^|, 
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, 3 Ms ambition was modest; Ms life was spent mostly" 
linid the ruins. The times have greatly changed since.. 
Poth the Nawab, His Highness Rasul Khanji, and 
heir-apparent were pupils of the Rajkumar 
fecfllege, and were assisted by" an able minister and 
a masterful Vazir, Sheikh Mahomed Bahauddinbhai 
jiasambhai: they liad developed the splendid system of 
^idministraticn alrcndy started by His Highness Bahadur 
fChanji, the first pupil of the Rajkumar College. I re- 
iretted that th(i Vazir was absent. I had heard much of 
l^s clever pacification of the country and his energetic 
^eatmenl of the desperate highwayanan, Jasla, the last 
-the outlaws of the region : and I really would have 
itked mucli io make his personal acquaintance. He had 
^ayed a prominent part in the management of the State, 
being the brother of Laddi Bibi Sahiba, the wife of the 
J^awab Mohabat Khanji, grandfather of the Nawab of 
that time. 

! . The buildings of Junagadh are modern. The stone, 
50 plentiful in the Girnar range, has been lavishly and. 
Artistically employed; palaces, mosques, and tombs 
psplay the skill of the artisans. The monuments of the 
|i^ Nawabs and Laddi Bibi Sahiba, designed in the Pathan 
de, arc beautiful specimens of the talent of the native 
ats (masons) : the screens of the windows seem to be 
ptured wood-panels rather than perforated stone- 




,__ie general aspect of the town denotes ease and: 

The citadel or JJperkot and the walls arO;; 
ii^jl^ssed by an area covered with ruins. There you 
l^ains of old palaces and caves, formerly Jain or 
^Ohyents. My" daughter v"as anxious to see oh th|? 

inner disposition, which she had studied om Bur|| 
^‘^%]M,maps., But sh^.sooh^ percei\^d,1:fci||||^"^‘ 



/exploration could not be undertaken without giving much) 
trouble to our kind host, and she refrained from expressing* 
a wish which perhaps also could not have been satisfied;; 
on account oithc unsafe condition of the caves, partl^ 
filled up with earth. Beyond, the plain-is spotted with;? 
lovely gardens and villas, some of them the Vazir’s, an^V 
the Sardar Bagh with its Girnar lions gave us a most? 
pleasant idea oi rural life in Junagadh. 

It was a little before sunset that we paid a long and: 
admiring visit to the famous Uperkot. The bards of* 
the Chudasama dynasty date its building to the remote 
time of Krishna, whose brother married Revati, the 
daughter of the king of Girnar. According to a local 
tradition, the discovery of the fort Iiiddcn in the) 
thickest part of the forest by an old woodcutter is very.) 
much like a European fairy-tale, except that no sleeping^4 
beauty was found in the crumbling castle. At prcsei^tj.[ii 
it is a striking relic of the Saracenic military architecture^! 
of course in bad repair, yet in a better condition assured^ 
than when Tod was admitted into its precincts. At thai6| 
time it was totally in ruins and in the hands of a few| 
mercenary soldiers. By degrees it lias been partly cleared* t 
thanks to the Junagadh administration, the chief feature;-) 
of which is its intelligent preservation of the monuments;. 
,of the past. The fort was undoubtedly founded by the| 
. Chudasamas; many times besieged and often taken, and^ 
;on such occasions the Rajah w^as w^ont to flee to Moung 
f fiirnar, which was almost impregnable. The only remain^ 
l^f that period is the exterior gate, a remarkable speci^^ltli 




Ipf Rajput art; the fort resisted the efforts of the Solenkfii 



;msT' 

[i|r|m we admired the beautiful white marble mihn^q^^ 
^^exquisitely designed, we walked down the stairs of thd^,; 
4wb-storied underground rooms excavated by Burgess 
pi 1869. I am quite unable to describe our enthusiasm ^ 
St the sight of these halls supported by sculptured pillars, 
and surrounded by stone benches. Such visits have 
Sl^i^rays excited the greatest admiration. No doubt these 
ll^ared rooms, lighted by the large hollow dug on a level 
^th the soil, were baths for royalty, perhaps a dependency ‘ 
^j^'jthe Kliengar Mahal or t)f one of those palaces still hidden 
&' the mounds of rubbish lu^apcd round the fort. The 
pChengar Mahal, now in the hands of the quarrymen, was 
^iso an underground residence with long meanders of 
galleries, halls and rooms, v(ny much like the abode of . 
imonks, and though cool during suninior and comfortable 
Sdiiring the rainy season, the Chiidasama princesses 
jpi^ferred the light buildings on Giniar’s verdant slopes 
So these halls, better adapted to the life of the Buddhist 
^ain monks than to that of a princess. 
f> Next to the underground rooms, we were captivated ; 
py the two wells built by the slave girls belonging to the 
ifchudasama rulers. The structure of the wells in the ; 
mole of Gujarat is worthy of notice. We saw one of ; 
'bm, the Naulakhi Bavli, near Baroda. Steps below steps, 
jjphf^de upon colonade, galleries after galleries, terminate 
t%lwell of great proportions. How cool it must be on a|, 
^ “ ernoon, and what an ideal place for meeting friendly 

fan evening and listening to the gossip of the town |VJ 
were in the ynescnce of a pure Rajput structurbill 
|e’biggest well, 205 steps fomiing a circular staircasra 
r the bottom. There is also a balcony where> :.it fiM 
,,the princes held drinking bouts, a sad comnfeiit^^l 
social life of the former lord^ of the county^ 


attempted ^ a^^ descent b^t, she,.,,;,,,-^< 





f;"c6mplUed to retreat. Offensive smells prevented any, 
t.intrusion ; besides, there, was not a breath of air. , A.;i; 

rank vegetation sprouted from the walls, and even theV’ 
\ aperture, was partly concealed by trees ; flights of dove^J^ 
were heard rustling and cooing in the luxuriant verdure.-I 
Water is in fact the great benefactress of India. The.i;| 
irrigation works have always pre-occupied the authorities, 
and the lake, dug at the foot of Girnar by the old dynasties, 
now totally filled up, testified their concern for the welfare ^, 
of the population. The Bahauddin reservoir in the 
Uperkot shows the same solicitude, and was pointed out 
to us with a true and justifiable pride. A melancholy 
sight was that of the old fort at the decline of the day Ui 
A russet haze enveloped the dilapidated monuments and>, 
the small mounds overrun with weeds and shrubs. BeaU 7 ;jH 
tiful peacocks, the only living beings, spread their gloriou^J 
feathers on the walls, near the big Turkish guns, whence^ 
our eye could embrace the city and the plains, gradj^l,] 
ually disappearing in the twilight. 

Our excursion to the Girnar temples took plac^ 
early in the morning of the 12th‘February (1901). Th^|^ 

Diwan’s son-in-law kindly accompanied- us and gavylj 
every possible help to make it a success. ‘ 

We were quite prepared to enjoy it fully. We had ru3||j 
?:#hrough a wide range of literature connected with the place|| 
jj;;,such literature, I must confess, as is accessible to thA 
I; jprofane. It is well known that the wonderful history 
teojE Girnar is related by the Brahmins and Jains, who 
liixtql its sanctity. A legend has even enshrined the char^|» 
,,'episode ^ of the sojourn of Siva and Vishnu, 
piya,^jafter having quarrelled with Vishnu inthe:;K|||^® 
'A^P^^Jyepm^ to Saurashtra and there, divesting his'djiyipi® 
^^^^^^^ ^gnself . invisible. It was only 
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^ryati, ms beloved consort, who, followed by the oth^r tj. 
' i&drt'^s, had joined him at last, that he condescended 
ireSppear on condition that Parvati and the crowds of ; 
is would stay in that country. It is said that hence- ' 
th Vishnu has taken his residence on the Mount 
Saiv^taka, and Parvati on the summit of Ujjayanta. 

Its’ als6 said that the great god, Mahadev, as a testimony • 
^t'Ms flight to Girnar, has loft there a perfumed atmosphere,: 

' Mturated with his divine essence. As to the Jains, accord- 
Pg'^'to their religious books, Girnar is the 21st sacred 
npuntain which gives salvation. When you reach it, all 
wishes are granted ! Besides, according to their 
als, it is on one of the Girnar hills that Nemi, the 22nd 
[ina or Tirthankara, entered Nirvana. Having embraced 
|he life of a recluse, he persuaded his bride, the daughter 
bf the king of Girnar, to share it. The whole mount is 
dedicated to the great Jina, and his tutelary goddess is 
kmba, whose temple commands the plains beneath. 

The itinerary is the same for all the pilgrims, and as 
is traced by the gods themselves*^wc were bound to 
Icdlow it. After having left Junagadh by the Wagheswari: 
ftktp^and a brisk drive on the smooth-metalled road, we' 
g^ed to the right and made a halt in order to pay a visit 
XQ famous Asoka stone, discovered by Tod, certainly 
p:;bf the most valuable monuments of epigraphy and 
No necessity to insist upon its importance—^;! 
1 * 1^0 well known—nor on the beautiful character of the;^ 
iblKi which show that Buddhism was at once “ the most;:; 
missionary religion in the world and the m6s|| 
We admired the charming building whip 
^fe^^'the stone against the injuries either of 

enlightened spirit of the' Jui^a^ady 
''TVoJways anxious to preserve the monuinb|i|^’|SM 
the side of the Asoka Edicts, pn. 





;?lcial lake, iiow completely filled up, the Sudarsana^ which 
Sifjfor several hundred years filled the inhabitants with 
t-delight. ■" 

r From the bridge the view is sublime ; let us listen to 
J.,Tod’s description : "In front, seen through the range 
flailed the Portal of Doorga, is the mighty cone of Girnar^ 
towering in majesty, while behind, the ancient castle 
towers in ]5roud decay, seeming as if erected as an 
outwork to defend the pass leading to the holy hill," * 

And thus we entei'ed an encliaiited land, filled with 
legends, forming a sort of supernatural life, in which 
the njany religious associations seem to be mixed up. At 
the Damodar Kund we picked up an episode of Krishna’s 
childhood, and a little farther a temple is dedicated to 
Siva. The worshippers of both divinities are on the 
best terms possible ; but people say it was not always so. 
Tradition has handed to us the fights between Shivaites- 
' and Vishnuites and lire persecutions inflicted on the great 
poet, Narsi Mehta, a staunch Vislmuite, who one ddyi 
stood-as a champion of his god among an assembly df 
declared adversaries, and the god himself deigned < to;; 
appear and threw a garland to his faithful devotee. 

After passing by the old temple of Bavanatlj Mahade^> 


-.built on the bank of the Sonarekh—a shady and silent 
^\^pot~%nd the small shrines of the five Pandavas, we 
^reached the foot of the mountain where the ascent of thi^ 
|fecred peak begins. We exchanged our landau for thM 
Ip^aiiquin or dhooli carried by strong coolies. 1 felt quite' 
Boirifortable in that sort of arm chair, and was able 
mthout the least anxiety, even wh^n the road 
P^^j^ira^d-'-.'th^rack narrow, the beauty of the 
|#ia|pf»burs'enraptured eyes embraced. Tod’s outbutp 

easily imagined, he being the first- 



P^Jl^xered this terra incognita. “It was jti6t easy/ he:- 
pys,, ?^ to resist the influence which enthralled the senses'; 

a scene. I pity the man who has never felt the/ 
Ipturidus languor of undisturbed cogitation to which- 
pqr ,a while I surrounded my entire energies. The lament 
|bf ;wearied passing pilgrims acted like a knell upon my:| 
pierves. I was jealous of my solitude. . .” On the day 

|(l|Ei our visit the place was lonely ; plague and famine 
te^ng put a stop to the pilgrimages. Just like Tod, I too 
jealous of my solitude, and I tlianked my good star 
Shich had allowed us to avoid the noisy crowds which 
Ijie Junagadli officials have often so much trouble to- 
|r<^ulate. The modern pilgrimages have nothing in common 
^^ith those of the palmy days of Jainism when Vestupal 
P^ejpal, the minister of the Vaghela King, the builder of 
|ihe beautiful temples of Abu and Girnar, held a whole 
Ihost of devotees followed by 4,900 chariots, 700 palkis^ 
|i;,800 camels, Svelambaras robed in pure white, Digambaras 
i, a complete state (^f nudity, immemorable bards, etc. 
i^ancy the coup dUcil of such a troop spread on the 
ajppes of the sacred hill! ^ 

Our fellow-travellers were few in number, only a score, 
|F;(0ains who had come from different parts of India. 
||^e of them were gt)ing back to the plains. Others, after 
spent the night in the small parabs or inns—flight- 
ladings surrounded by clusters of trees—were le^urely:;: 
H^Jbing the steps. We noticed also several newly-married;^ 
their eyes cast down, their clothes tied together,.j 
®!j;|i(jCording to an old custom, had visited the Amba-J 
M|;v|emple aj|d adored the goddess. This pilgrimag^l 
to give them a long continuance of wed4f:c|l 
liough the blessing of Amba. 

were not so numerous as we' exp^^l^ 
is rather a melanipholy sight* thatipf 



poofi ieiiows .comp naked, besmeared with ; ^shes, 
their hair entangled. Yet, they still represent the ideal: 
jj pf poverty and renunciation which is at the bottom of the; 
ftifeligious life of India, and though poor and degraded in: 
many ways, this ideal is still lionourcd.even among the- 
’■^higher and cultured classes. But alas for the modern: 
sadhus ! How far from the holy men, the monks of yore,} 
who lived in the rocky recesses of the Girnar slopes \ 
The steps, steeper and steeper, led us at last to ti^e 
platform, where the temples are built and form a sort, 
of fort or kot. One group, the first, is surrounded by a 
wall {deva koto) ; some of them are supposed to be the 
palaces of the Chudasama kings, and there is a great 
probability of their having been so. Some episodes of their, 
history are connected with them. They served as summer”, 
resorts and places of refuge when the Uperkot was ber| 
sieged. The Jains do not accept such an explanation. Th^^i 
foundation of the temples is ascribed by them to the| 
remotest times. 

We entered the kot by a large gate which gives acce^-l 
to an old building, the rooms of which are now used, 
.residence for the priests and the servants. There we were-i 
invited to take off our shoes and put on nice red cloth, 
slippers, gaudily embroidered with gold. Now we wergi; 

for the visit to the temples. We spent almost four 
Ihours in doing so. I will not attempt any description ; 
it has been so often and so well done that it would bh 
f^hcer audacity to try one. Of course we had every expl<mia,| 
fcph’given. The visit to the Neniinath temple and 
P^ous Parasnath statue in the underground room w^| 
fiptiftdly.,paid--j-a very suggestive visit it was, indeM|”' 
Wr.bes^ get decent photographs.oi!i|M 
£i|iiS®peilings ; but we' could not succeed on ac'couhlMli 


;bf the stone and the intensity 










me, but I really believe that some of them were, 
aces ; is jaot this presumjption easily traced from the ^ 
ifeposition of the hypostyle halls and the seats still existing j 
ddiig the balconies as if to invite people to pleasant talks 
|ibt musings ? It is when leaning on the balustrades or 
piclining on the old stone benches, the eyes embracing 
’^e plains of Saurashtra, that you must listen to the 
^,eiiding of the Chudasama’s annals or to the duhas recited 
a native bard. Besides, if you go out from the Deva 
then j^ou sec^ the handsomest temple, the Semprati 
ajah—called by Tod '' Palace of Khengar.” And really, 
"Ms it: not an ideal idace for the residence of Ranik Devdi 
hd the Rajput queens ? I had much appreciated the 
5late due to the pencil of Mrs. Hunter Blair. It may 
Ipbt be absolutely accurate ; peiiiaps the artist has in¬ 
terpreted the scenery too freely ; but how much more 
■^attractive than the modern photographs, so rigid in their 
^l^ientific veracity ! Yet such as they are, photographs, 
generally speaking, are valuable documents, and those 
iresented to us by the Diwan Saheb were greatly adi^ired 
^en my daughter had them produced on the screen to 
lustrate her lecture delivered at Mus6e Guimdt^ The 
(pie audience was positively enraptured ; by turns 
eared the halls, statues, ceilings and beautiful speqi-' 
Ih^'Of perforated stone ; then came the striking profile? 
p:he Bhairao Jap and the elegant outlines of Amba 
tl.. Alas ! not such they were on this memorable" 
i^brfiary morning enveloped in a luminous haze, yet;!! 
‘^l''^ttractive and true in the atmosphere of the austere! 
iJ^^'SfiParis Museum. ' \ 

Mata was the goal of our ascent; it is; 

Ipit that the cluster of th^^GiMa^ peaks baihTlw 
||{| on , tile east, the Gerakhnath 
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Daitaf on^ffeefep 6f w^ch is erc tlie small chdt^aotfk 
.jpavilion which protects the footsteps of Nemi; lower; ; 
the Kalika and his temple dedicated to the goddess Kalka,; 
; the former haunt of the Aghoris, those liuman “ atrocities 
which the British nile has partly suppressed. Then, all.> 
around, lower ranges skirt with verdure tlie granite peaks 
on the south, as far as the eye can reacli, stretches theji; 
forest area of the Gir. What a unique '* panorama/’/ 
and what a regret to have only a few short moments to'j 
bestow on it! Happy he who can spcn<l a whole night; 
^in the hospitable lodgings at Deva Kota and in the morning 
explore the recesses, vales, tanks, etc., or ascend the grim 
peaks ! We contented ourselves with a short halt in the/' 
big hall reserved for the European guests, just the time;/ 
to inscribe our names on a precious book wherein we hac|;/| 
the pleasure of noting the name of M. vSenart, 
husband’s “ confrere ” at the “ Academic les Inscriptions,|^ 
the well-known author of the Asoka Inscripiions and thp 
Castes dans VInde. 

Our return from Deva Kota to Jnnagadh was effeclii^ 
in a most alarming way for one who is totally unaccustom^§| 
;tp this method of travelling. My daughter had insistfedyj 




upon walking home with Mr. Dhru. But I had to resu:jng| 
my seat in the antique dhooli, quite ignorant of 
trial which awaited me. Scarcely had the porters (thos^it 
Ji^'ho had carried Lord Curzon !) laid the poles uponJ:lteii||i 
;|4houlders than they started at once, and made 

the hill, skipping over the granite steps, te4r||# 
the’ cornices within an ‘inch of the abyss, wi1:i'g|S 
the least, notice of poor me! My Parsi,^,fn^^H 
I^Wgj^5r;|;:su]bmitted to the same treatment, 

reached the plai^^ When my ,daught|p|^w 
still a little upset, but the expe0Pii|^^H 
me for,the Palitana exdh^l ^f'pl^ 


me to accomplish, without too much fear, the:J;f 
drop which represent the descent of the hill. !: : :i 
K; V'On our arrival at Lai ^agh we found the Diwahi 
l^aneib who had called on us as soon as he had arrived ■ 

l^rdm N.with the officials, and we had a very ' 

iiriteresting talk. Needless to say that we thanked him' , 
^ost, warmly for his kind reception. In the evening, for 
Je last time, we sat very late on the terrace. We- 
|puld not take our eyes off the sacred peak. The moon 
i^d just risen behind its dark outlines and w^e were 
^rrounded by an atmosphere of jierfect peace and silence.'' 
St .was witji infinite regret that we retired to our rooms, 
fedding adieu for ever to the scat of Parvati, the shrine 
;^f ,Nemi and the palace of Ranik Devdi. 

;,,v. {To be conlinucd. ) 
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THE ACADEMIC QUILL. 

Or Professors who Write. 


T REMEMBER that, when I was a Freshman in college, • 
I studied Horace under the late Professor Harry 
Thurston Peck. I-Ic made the flippant verse of the Latin, ;; 
poet interesting for ns ; but there was one other element^ 
of attractiveness about his course. If we felt inclme<|j^i: 
and most of us did-— we could read the charming LetteK^ 
Box in The Bookman which he was editing at that timej 
We could look up some of his very pleasant publishei^ 
books. We could chance upon occasional articles of 
/in tile magazines, on all subjects from the Kaiser to football^l 
: This intimacy with the active extra-curricular mind of 
man added a touch of interest to our struggles with 
'Odes and Epodes. And that teacher who can stir 
/ classes to a feeling of direct relationship and concern abdift^ 
tihis affairs has won more than half the battle toWtrdslI 

y ‘ ^ ' ..'.'‘.to 

effectiveness. As Professor Peck himself has said : 
Igreiatness of a University, however stimulated and insj 
gQi^S; not depend first of all on bricks and mortar, 
w|;ll-ordered curriculum, and upon the material equiphife 
l^oks;|the apparatus and the smoothness of the adniii 
‘ ’ m It depends in its last analysis 





do the work, who guide and excite^and 
who carry away, in the end, a 






.,. 

iP^Sibri 01 their studies than of th# fiersonhl ihflueih^^^ 
ithfeii:;„instrUctors.’' 

then, if we shall admit that this personal in* 
iHehC^^^^s desirable, if we shall admit that students are 
|ilSrhihily curious and, upon seeing the name of one of their 

P jtiS^ssors in a magazine, will read his article, we have to 
Sbiiy. a bonnection between the reading of this hypothetical 
^0icie and the rapport which is supposed to exist in the 
Ijhjis room. Let us imagine a course. Let us imagine 
|[e'professor and his class meeting three times a week at 
fne in the morning. \Miat impression will the members 
this class get of their teacher ? They will see him walk 
^^iskly into the room eacli morning; they will watch 
iim condupt the recitation or give the lecture ; they will 
ibe, him fold his roll book under his arm and proceed back, 
fipjhis office in 606, McCosh Hall. Some few may linger a 
.bit, before dashing inadl}’ to the next recitation or lecture, 
tin order to ask a question or interpose an objection : but 
kmost will gather their things together and go clattering 
"" )wn the long stairs. To these men even the most interest* 
teacher must be little more than an academic macSine, ; 
^^j^ort of educational jack-in-the-box, who flies out of 60S ," ; 
when the bell rings, gesticulates with his hands. ; 

moves his mouth for an hour, and then retires at : 

i^er signal bell. His information, his criticisms, ,ht3 ;s ;^; 
g his very enthusiasms seem started and stopped in ati;; i jjj' 
t mechanical way. In some courses—but the num-f jf * 
Shese is few—personal consultations or conferenceS;;^»;|ti| 




;:3: with teacher .^d student conversation is t 
biei Jt is usually dictation.^ The problem,,;S 
b^sn:this artificial atmosphere, partially, 

“ t,#} 50 litipn 'cannot talce;.placs,.^sp;J(^;|g^ 



two always tace one another as teacher and student, as; 
tail the paraphernalia of class-rooms, quizzes, and marks 
'force them to do. 

Let us next imagine that the week’s work'^is over,! 

' and these two puppets of ours are moved to their respec^l, 
tive homes. If we look through the windows what will w^| 
find ? The quandam teacher will probably be'^seated 
his desk with a dozen books scattered around ia^ 
disorderly fashion. He will be writing. Here in his own', 
home he expresses himself, works for himself; at the 
University he expresses an educational theory, works for 
an administration. And this distinction is true, however; 
much or little he enjoys his academic work. Here, at home 
only, docs his distinctly personal point of view show it-' 
self ; here only docs he work in the structural type of his^ 
own personality. The scene changes. At the same hour; 
*' in the evening we shall probably find the quandarttf 
student lingering about the family collection of magazinesjs 
which lie on the library table at his home. He will 
getting into touch with the frivolity of human nature 
. Robert W. Chambers, with intellectual whimsicalities in| 
Stephen Leacock, or perhaps with serious reflections oif. 
j present events in Lowes Dickinson. He may be cultivating; 

■ the primrose paths and be reading some pleasant literary 
; expursions in the Atlantic Monthly. Under these circum^^ 
;fs1;ances he will be in immediate touch with the plsdn,^ 
|t,;;ppinions; with the wittiest personalities, with the 
4 ideas of the writers themselves. Now comes the catastrophe^ 
|3^^t if he chances upon a magazine article or a book;;|jte 
||||ej|n^|x _ who teaches him in class, as I once chanc^ffl 
M^h;;One ,of Professor Peck’s essays on 

Evening Post, and one of his ,books>..;|.!;|?^ 
wMS^^iiiSEquation} Do you not think thae^-hj^lfll 

man? Dp you not think 







class the more willingly the next niorhirig {* 1)0 youiii 
IhiS: think he will be more attentive to the professor aftefe’e 
has read a definite expression of opinion on some subject, ^ 
pihoughi^erhaps cpiite irrelevant to the course ? Is there 
Aot at once esta])lislied a very desirable personal influence ? :^ 
think tlierc is, and I think that the student will/ 
phereaftet separate, to some degree at least, the official 
foom the personal iji iJie actions of the professor in the chair, 
feiie teacher is no longer an academic machine, he has 
P^irred a ixrsonal influence. 

' But a question will immediately arise. What kind of; 
Siting interests the students in their professors ? 
fe;, Personally I believe that almost any kind of writing 
itoill awaken an interest. By merely seeing the professor’s 
mame in print, perhaps, without even reading the article, 
phe student seems to have caught his teacher unmasked. 

takes but very little to make the college lad realize that^ 
t his lecturer is not a mere automaton and has real interests 
i/beyond the class-room appearances and disappearances, 
j^^sychologists tell us that youth is an age of curiosity, and 
rather think that mere curiosity will do a great deal' 
ftbwards leading these two puppets of ours closer together.' 
fof course, in some of the writings of the. professorial 
^mSarionette there will be the flavour of professionalism,, 
ftpjtoy a page will smack more of the dusty library than of • 
jlpfeoutdoor sun, more of the typewriter keys-and-ribbon; 

the intimate pen-and-ink. Likewise, in some cases,f 
Bto|!will be more interest on the part of the student tfianj, 
jBfe ^ers; but paucity of interest is not lack of interes|'|; 
that if one professor in our department 
bibliographical study of English literary societiim 
should write a very erudite monograph on Chc^ttiiSa 


g ilRoman de la Rose, if another should get put; 

literature, if anothCT- 
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^’jlSteiicafibn an article on early’ Ahimcan'^ 
magazine editors, if yet another should be responsible for 
I ‘ a very long and complicated bibliography of a minor writer 
'' of the eighteenth century, and if these things should come 
to the attention of the students in the department—a feeling 
/would go abroad among the ingenuous 'undergraduates 
^ that that department - was a “live ” one, that the^ 
men in it were “ doing things.” This in itself is better 
than being considered a mere teaching machine. 

When a mathematician gets out a book on religion, 
when a professor of politics issues a volume on 
^ contemporary American history, when an English professor 
, writes on the moral obligation to be intelligent, when the 
historian enquires at some length into the causes of the 
, War of the Nations, the students go to these books with 
a greater interest than to the very scholarly attempts jusfe,;?^!; 
, mentioned. And when the professorial figure really seem^;i||j 
to be enjoying life and publishes a book of poems, or a||| 
r record of a winter’s travelling in Persia, or some unexpec-^||| 
tedly familiar essays, then the student is impelled by a rea:i|g 
, interest. Here is the professor showing his thoughts 3.n^# 
'. individual preferences just like any other man. Imagin'^® 
*,' the real delight with which the students at a certain Colleg^^;j 
./ must pounce upon the idyllic sketches frequently contri^lli 
* buted to the Atlantic by their own Professor Robert 
Gay. Students of literature tell us that we must knov\^ 
.i|:.aU that a man has done before we can know him thoroughly j 
I'^So, the student at the American college knows only a pat;^^ 
g|pf.;the professor who shows himself only in the class-rooi%| 
:;more they see of him, the better they will like hilh^if 
id'^therefore he ought to appear once in a while in* t1|i 
l^^k^iand white of printer’s ink. 
ftil?i:jii;|:;^His expo^ion of literature, philosophy or faii^d 

be divided into two parts ; cu^iCi^il; 


, to a mot 


■ 
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^^piftr4-€uih:icular. The student'"coiiies to'the'cumcular'; / 
Kpihewhat under compulsion ; he would be impelled toward 
mhe extra-curricular by his own curiosity. After he leaves ,T, 
pcoilege he will enter upon a post-graduate course where ; , ' 
I ills instructors will be the writers of leading editorials and ' 
jSourishing novelists ; the printed book, and not the spoken ' .' 
liword, will then be the medium of communication. Part , 
the task of those who teach him at college is to lead him ’ 
an interest in good books. And the very coincidence of 
iieacher and writer being one and the same person in the 
Ifearly stages of the process will make the transition easier. 
||o, I believe that a teaching staff which neglects to produce 
l^eadable books is neglecting part of its duty, neglecting 
prepare the student for his future career as a " cons- 
||ant reader." 

I“ Books are the masters wlio instruct us without whip 
ipr rod, without harsh wen’ds or anger, asking naught in 
['j^Xptum. If you seek them, they are not asleep; if you 
uask counsel of them, they do not refuse it ; if you go astray, 
iithey do not chide ; if you betray ignorance to them, they 
fel^now not how to laugh in scorn. Truly, of all our masters, 
li^oks alone are free and freely teach." 

fe: ■, But it is rather unfortunate that this whole matter 
^'professors who write has been so much misunderstood. 
p||a0hors who ill the old days wrote light and readable 
were considered dilletantes and looked on with sus- 
; and teachers who successfully pursued the split 
BSiti vfi through seventy-odd languages were judged 
of promotion. Now, both kinds of writing 
^E&le, perhaps; but neither should be taken,,,I? 
removal or promotion. The human 
emphasized more than ever befpre, so, 
I^ Wter lproff^ssor is in less and less danger 'for,his\,]^jpj^pl 
mBteiShk ',,;- And strange and paradoxical 
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inith may sound to those degree-worshippers tonwhom the 
educational snobbery of the Ph. D. degree has been a creed, 
ability in teaching is now being recogniz^ed as a basis for 
promotion in the faculty. The Trubtoes at Columbia 
have established a most important precedent by recent 
promotions of undergraduate teachers based frankly 
upon qualities not ordinarily supposed to be particularly 
appreciated in a university, skilled tc'aching and a human 
interest in students,” The matter of professors who write 
has very little to do with all this : literary work and 
scholarly woi k are evidences of an act i vo mind —that and 
nothing more. Teaching is the real end. Teaching should 
not be judged, favorably or f)therwise, by elements which, 
however they may contribute, should never be tak<‘n 
standards of ability. The truth is plain. An interesting 
man is not always a good teacher, nor is an erudite one. 
But a man may become a somewhat bcU*r teacher by 
arousing interest or by acquiring erudition. Yet, wc should 
not mistake a single means for the (‘iid. Teaching is 
teaching, and should be judged as such. As for tfie 
professors who write, life is made more interesting for them 
by the hurrying of their quills ; and if the students chance 
to wander down the primrose path and meet a teacher 
there, they have gained another glimpst‘ of a varied and 
f active personality. 


New York. 
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TUKARAM. 


{(onlnxucd fiom (ii) I fst nuxnbtx ) 


T HI Kl 1'^ cL tiiidition which states that onre upon a time a 
JJi ilunan in staidi of tiiu knowkdi^c. had come to Pan- 
dhiipm while he was told b\ the local divinity, Vithoba, to 
Svor&hip (inaneswai Acroidiiisly he went to (inaneswai, who on 
his pait advised him to pioecid to Dchu and It am wisdom from 
Tukaiam He did as he was bid lukaiain composed eleven 
Avangas for him and as pia^ad f,avt him .i coeoanut On 
finding that tlie Avanga** weie composed in Maiathi and not m 
Sanskrit he in (hse,usl tine w the m . way as well a^. the eoeoanut. 
But anothci Brahman who was i humble seekei aftei truth, 
leveientially took up both the Avangas and the eoeoanut, and, 
wondeilul to s iv, fiom that moment his mind showed gieat 
piogus->in the matte 1 of iclie,ious knowle df,e Jhe said Avangas 
< le known as Vttam Ciian (supeiior knowledge) 

\t anothei time a ^el\ be uitiful \oung woman had come to 
tempt Ink 11 im but the 1 itte i addiessmg liei as mothci, put her 
the blush and she went iw iv disippointcd and ciest-fallen. 
eireumstance icmind-^ us of the woman who was sent by a 
IlKyiCked zamiiidai to te mj)t old Iliiidas in his foie^t retreat, but 
tWho, so fai fiom being able to lead the saint astiay, was herself 
MSOrtverted into a sincele devotee by the secret influence of tus 
iipxi^ltiplaiy conduct. Tukaiam composed a vciy tme Avanga ati^ 
lb time when he was tempted by the fair young woman. The 
concludes with those wise woids — “ Beautiful lady, if you 
b husband, you will hnd many loveis , then why sebk td 
me V* 

inng the time Tukaram floun^hed, the Mahratta country 
)idly advanang m the path of progress and power Ttie 
Vbiy opportune as there was a liappy uf 
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‘ jphj^ical Atfd iti^ force Of faith. Siv^ji, as 

: ' have stated at the outset, was the impersonation of physical force ;, 

• t he was always ready to show fight with sword or lance in hand; 

Ramdas Swami, the Rajah’s Guru, who for his cosmopolitan know- > 
; , ,;ie:dge and aptitude for all business, public as well as private, was/|, 
known to his countrymen as “ Samartha Ranidas Swami,” reA)il 
presented the force of wisdom, while Tukaram, low Sudra thafC 
he was, represented the force of faith, and by preaching and " 
practising Prem RhaMi, deluged the land with the nectar of love ’ 
and devotion. Like individual life, national life, also, has its;' 
*' Subha Yoga”—the conjunction of felicitous circumstances. , 
The seventeenth century was this happy period in Mahratta 
history. A writer of Maharashtra has very wisely observed that / 
what Raja Shahjuhad left undone in politics and Eknath Swami ; 
in religion and morals, was completed by Tukaram, Ramdas 

* Swami and Sivaji. 1 purposely mention Tukaram first, inas-' 
much as he was decidedly the best of the lot. These three were -- 
the leading spirits, and as for Tanaji, Mourpantha and a few others, 
they only played second fiddle. During this period the Mahrattas 
showed themselves in their best and slione effulgimt with the!^ 
glory of all the good qualities wliich are possible for frail, 
humanity to attain. Ntwer in the history of any other lndiarij;| 
nation did so miiny worthies appear in the course of a single^- 

. century. It was owing to this coincidimce of favourable';^. 
‘ circumstances that the last of the Great Moguls, Aurangazeb^'f 
with twelve hundred thousand soldiers at his back an4^;|| 
, command, fcould not destroy the independence of the Mahratta’|'| 
. ' people by waging, as he did strenuously, continual war foitS 
/;;scven-and-twenty years. 

i'tf: " ■ Tukaram, Ramdas Swami and Sivaji not only flourished‘at^l 
and the same time, but they also bore close relation to andtfjJ 
I'^a^isted one another in their several pursuits. Sivaji was generall^^'^ 
'kiipvifni for his dauntless and artful policy ; but very few kney|; 
MI'bow; very pious and religious he was. If instead of being 
ilpbvoreign he had been a Sannyasi, he would have highly di^tl^l 
himself in that line too. From his boyhood Sivaji 

Purana and Kathakatha. His guardian, Dadlliw 
always used to tell him :—” In order to perfor^JM 
ruling a kingdon^gwith success, it is necessary 
^^'^^i’-#advice and companionship of Sadbus.”''.fji.;;j|‘^^^^‘ 
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was a vciy good man. He valued Tukaram foi his gieat 
^ment and vntuts, and had high regard for his character. At 
one time tvo rialimathaiis had spoken ill of lukaram's faith ; 
whereupon Dadip united Tukaram to hold religious discussion 
with tliim TIk -,c()d saint came m losponsc to the Minister’s 
call, but instead el cntcimg into ichgious eontioveisy vvith his 
mahgncis he eonipetsidsome vci-v telhn^ on the occasion, 

which so dccplv iiio\t el then he iits that foigettin^ thou ill-feehng^ 
they took to pi him foi his pniity and sinceiity Dadaji 
severely upio'td i Kin and had a mind also to expose them to 
public iiehi iile h\ [laiading them in the highway on the back of a 
donkey , and lu desmteei fiom exeeuting liis pm post only by the 
inteice‘'Sion o1 Iiikaiam Imnsdf Indeed not only is it divine 
to foignc, but a uall\ eood man ft els dee ply moi tilled on being 
denied the pleasiue of injo^ins Iht lu\iii\ of forgiveness 
, Tukai \m s liiiugas ^^emi ill\ a])pe u iii two foims n imelj, 
Bhajan and Sanlulan Ihcst aie the two fountains by which 
his poctieal genius poms foith ii ellu ions Mctiieal prayer to 
God IS tailed Bhajan I his is fust sung by the eomposei himself, 
and aftcrwaids his issouates take up the song and sing in concert, 
producing Iiaimoin ft is not tht piartitc to explain Bhajan 
songs, then rntit iteitatiem beinv, deemed sufheient It is veiy 
probable that inent such Bhajan fukaiiirn may have composed 
songs without iiumbei most of which lia\e been swept away by 
the t\ei-iollmg tide of Time Anothe i moelc in w hicli his Avangas 
came to be appleclated and loved b^ the public was Kathakatha, 
which the speakei explains some leli^ious mattei at the 
me time iMpstiatinj^ his disrouist bj stenies and legends As 
the case of hhufan, singing foim'^ also the pimcipal part 
bf Kathahatha The Kat1ioi> au honouiod and valued in 
Itfaharashtra, and the '.ouuel and salutaix instiuctions which 
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|h©y impait arc well fitted feu the '.piead of icligion among the 
{passes* lukaiam’s Kathahatna had this striking feature that xt 
not lip deep but came out thictt fiom the heait His pure 
jKl^l^tijfted chaiaetci, true and sinceie love of God, and fiee gxatui- 
advice, wcic the means b) which lie gamed the affection and 
||v<6ironce of the people 

On one occasion Tukai am had gone to Lohagram to compose 
Kathakatha. ^^liile tiiere, Suaji hearing of his 

fefs>nf fni hnn bv fir nn+int n b fb rif bi<i fftiirf 
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an unibrella of honour and a horse to carry him. The officer on 
his arrival at the place thus humbly expressed himself to the 
saint;—“ The Maharaja is anxiously waiting for thee like one 
diseased ; please pay him a visit and make him hale and hearty.” 
Tukaram was quite at a loss what to say or do. What the state 
of his mind was on the Raja’s invitation would appear from 
the Avangas which he t omposed on tin* 0 ( (asion. These sweetly 
sublime songs plainly show what a noble self-sacrificing man he 
was. One of these songs may well find a place here. It runs 
thus .— 


” Master, I don’t want these things, why give them to me; 
Why throw' me ever intf) such deep danger ! 

1 always like to be aw’ay from the world,— 

Have no wish to hold inten ouise with man. 

Would always gladly live in midst of lonely forest; 

Ne’er speak at all with any one of this woild ; 

Only this favour I crave, master • Boch', wealth and servants 
I may look upon as if they weie dross. 

Tuka says, this submission I make at thy feet. 

All happens by tlij, vmsIi, O Lord Ffari of Pandharpur ! ” 

Tukaram also < omposed four Avangas in reply to the royal 
invitation and sent them on to Sivaji. These spirit-stirring songs 
made such a deep impression on the latter's mind that he could 
not help paying a leverential visit to the saint. Accordingly, 
he came to Lohagram w’ith valuable presents for him ; and on 
arrival there, making due obeisance and paying divine honours, 
placed before Tukaram a plate full of gold coins. The saint, 
it seems, had not gone to Sivaji lest he made him a money 
present. So seeing the Raja place the tempting plate before him, 
he was somewhat puzzled, if not positively vexed. Addressing 
his Majesty he said ;—” Good prince ! To those who are servants 
of Hari there is no difference between a tiny emmet and a grent 
i^mperor. The present of gold you have placed before me is 
better than common clay. By w’orshipping Hari we have been 
able to unloose the band which binds man to this world, and have 
gained a mastery over low desires and lu'^t of lucre. Vithoba iS 
jOnr and by His grace we have become owners of all the! , 
the three worlds. The eternal bliss of Baikantb$i oiif^ 
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^u ^thin our reach, and we have established our over4ord§ibjLjpt ,,' 
J^yeirywhere. Wealth, power and supremacy appertain to royalty 
|1but by Vithoba’s favour we are superior to kings in these thre®%^. ' 
l^atters. If you at all wish to please me, do what I take pleasure 
/‘.in : Sing the praise of Hari, wear Tulshi garland, observe the,:, r' 
fi^kadasi fast, and thus turn yourself into a servant of Hari. This , • 
, 5 iis the only way you can please me.” Moved by these wise words . 
H;of Tukaram, and observing with wonder and admiration his; - 
s';'iitmost indifference to worldly concerns, Sivaji distributed the 
^presents whicli he had brought for the saint, among Brahmans ; 
^jahd put up at Lohagram to hear Tukaram's Bhajan and 


^^ankirtan. 






His companionship with the great Sadhu wrought a great 
Pichange in Sivaji’s mind. He justly thought that the moral 
l^lfhight of a good man like Tukaram was far greater than the 
i'ljpower of a w'ealthy sovereign, and he came to consider his ©wh 
^i;Toyal state and magnificence as nothing in comparison with 
/•Tukaram’s dignified poverty. This view having taken firm hold 
‘;;of his mind, he resolved to retire to a forest and pass his time in 
k'Spiritual musings and meditations. And retire he did, accordingly, 
; ;to a neighbouring wilderness where he would spend the whole 
, day alone and come back in the evening to hear Tukaram’s 
\,Smkirtan all the night long. This routine he strictly followed for 
;;\clays together. Here is one of the Sankirian songs sung by 
li^Xukaram before Sivaji :— 


t'S 


” O Hari ! Thou art my father, Thou art my mother ; . 
Thou my kinsman and friend, Thou my wealth and people.. 
Thou the jewel of my heart, Thou the mansion of peace. . ' 
I have none to call my own save Tlice. 

Thou my hard-won propiirty. Thou too my refuge. . - | 
Thou remainest, filling all the three worlds. 

! Those eyes are useless which do not look at thee ; 

>y That mouth which never proclaims thy merit 
Had better be destroyed, there is no good in its jBxistenj^;:^3 
|t'Xhat is a place of holy pilgrimage where Thou applem‘||§ 
y/What is the good of having a leg, if it does not moyi^ 
there? , . ■ 

il'I^elinquishing all pleasures at Thy beauteous 


.'•’t 

I '■ 

, ■■ , 

■fwJ 
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, . . , 

Words of wisdom are worthless if they do not sing Thy praise,^;' 

.They are simply vain efforts, like I not to hear them. 

If you wish to cross over this much-dreaded worldly sea/ / 

> Come, let us all take shelter in those feet.” 

Sivaji’s followers in their alarm sent word to the royal mother . , 
Jiji Bai, who on being informed of the suddeti change in her son's/ 
mind, came straight to the place and going over to Tukaraitt,. 
thus Ijesought his favour ;—” Sire, my only son has left his family// 
4 ind all through the magical influence of thy teachings. He, isv;. 
•quite young and has had no issni' of his body up to this time. ; , 
This being so, if he should continue the mode of life he has adopted,,'^, 
there is none to maintain and su})port our kingdom. Do, out of,, , 
pure will and pleasure, make a gift of a son to me.” After making . 
her humble submission the good lady, spreading some part of her/,, 
garment, prostrated herseli thereon near the Sadhu’s feet. Kind- / 
I hearted Tukaram who wau, the last person to refuse a favour when’,,^ 
the necessity of the case urgently required it, held out hope to her// 
saying that when Sivaji came next time to litai 
would advise him to the best-of his ability 


Sankirtan 

' ..’’r'H'. 

lud see that 

returned to his family and State. In the meantime he counselle^y/ 


her to think of Vithoba and beseech Him to remove the 
of her grief. When after dusk Sivaji, as was his wont, came 
hear Sankirtan, Tukaram taking him aside, thus spoke 11 


him:—“My dear son, knf>w that good work is the only vessijS 
for ferrying one over the worldly sea. 'J'hc wise authors of 
Shastras that there is no way to salvation except. 

following one's own Dharma, and that oven if another^^;^( 
Dharma be better, no good effect comes out of the exer^SieJv: 
thereof. God in His infinite wisdom has prescribed separ^t^? 
Dharmas for each class, and Sniti, to which there is, 
authority superior in point of spiritual knowledge, states 
everyone is bound to follow his own prescribed Dharma. 
ever does not act up to the words of Sruti, otherwise; called Vqj^ 
j^H.yery low indeed.” After stating all his by way of pfe 
proceeded to say what the Dharma of a Brahman ii 
spoke thus of the Dharma of a Kshatriya. He 
I’.i^Kshatriya’s Dharma is to conquer his enemy in fair,;|| 

,his subject people with wisdom, justice and 


i^l^rseekers feel delight in keeping their body in 

' ' in keeping their 
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liappy. There is no liighei Dhmma for a Kshatiiya to observe 
govern justly, equitably and impartially. A Kshatriya 
who exercises goodness and treats his people kindly and 
well who shows lo\i‘ to all (re.itid beings and always keeps 
, in mind Han—sue li a king is sm e to obtain divine favoui. 
It is not at all m ((s-..ii \ for him to go to the foie'st and live there* 
alone and unattoiuUd Jhe ineHiful 1 )thei of His own accord 
readily conns .iml apjHais before* him in person thereby 
giving him to mnliisland tint He quite* appiovcs ot his mode 
of living ” This sav^t and sound ad\i(e had its desiied effect, 
and Snaji ieliiiiH*d to his eapitid and again assuming the 
insigni.i of lo^alty apj)lieel hiinselt to the. affaiis of the State with 
redoubled/eal and e in I gv Ihit his icgaicl foi J iikaram w'as 
not a whit diminisln d by his again mixing in tenipoial concerns 
Sometime aitci riikaiam had oicasiou to 40 to Poona and 
while time jussed most pait ol Ins time in doing Bhajan and 
Sankirtau In lait Sankiiiaii ot wliuh Bhajan is only another 
form, w<is Ins life and In could not do without it As was th(‘ 
case with PamcHS Ihiniit “pia\(i was all Ins busines-., and 
all his picasuie pi.use At that time King Si\a]i was staying 
fifteen miles oft at Smghiigaih 1 ukaiam had gained such 
influence ovci Ins mind he was always keen on hearing his 
wise words and sublimely sweet songs I he Sami’s Sanfurtaii had 
such cliaim foi him that dining all the da\s he stayed at Poona 
^he would daily cemc o\ei to his ihode and mijov the sweets of 
^Uch neetai distilling discouiscs as “ take tlie he ait piisoner and 
it in Eh smm ” Malnpati say s that availing themselves of this 
|jli^ppOrtunity some Mussulm.in soltlieis had tnoel to get hold of 
at the pi cicewhcu ^anhirian was being peifoimed. Tlie 
wanted to gel away foi feai of the enemy, but on the 
|Mj[^tiragmg woids of Inkaiam to the eontiaiy, he remained 
wdllere he w'as and was mnaculoush sa\e d by Vithoba, who, it was 
pjid^ {Appeared in peisou and put the Aluhammadans to flight, 
wonder that one devoted to the Deity lecenves aid from him 
gOts out of danger without the least difficulty 
Another remaikable poison who excTtised gieat influence 
BWr $Ivaji was his Diksha Gtirtt, Ramdas Sw'ami. The Swamiji 
|||b n Ramayat Vaishnab, very Icained and very powerful. In 
|n power and influence he w as only second to Sivaji himself ** 
yMUftS.hfe was oroiid of his hich bn th and vast eindition lie would 
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not bow tlown belore any other image than tliat of R^tn Chandra, 
But he forgot all his worth and importance when he came in 
contact with the Sudra Tukaram, the magical influence of whose 
Avangas wrought such a change in his mind that pride gave wajr 
to humility. The towering Brahman hid Ids diminished head 
before the low Sudra, and from a inastc:rful prelate became a 
humble devotee. The change, though very great, is, however^ 
not to be wondered at. A Sadhu, whatev<‘r his caste might be, 
is entitled to a very high place in the religious world for his pure 
and sincere faith, and by his sublimely sweet and simple discourses 
he can gain mastery over the human mind, and when by his 
preaching and practice he reaches tlie very summit of goodness, 
he can work wonders in the moral world. Buddha and Nanak 
were, it is true, Kshatriyas ; but Tukaram was a low-caste Sijdra 
and Kabir was lo\ver still, and as for Tiruvallcr, lie was a pariah, 
a chandal, the meanest of mortals. But, strange to say, 
his image is actually worshipped in some places in the Madras 
Presidency. What Tukaram is among the Mahratlas, Tiruvaller 
is in Tamil land ; indeed, he is popularly known as the Tukaram 
of the Tamils. Some Mussulman Sadlius also flourished in’ 
Tukaram’s time. They had high regard for the pure Hindu’’ 
religion, and were in their turn honoured and respected by such 
men as Tukaram and Ramdas Svvami. Among those Moslem, 
saints, one Echirish Mohammed was held in special reverence. 
In fact, in those blessed days there was no race antipathy 
between Hindus and Muhammadans. They lived in perfect 
amity and peace, and looked upon themselves as children and 
worshippers of the same true God. 

. The seventeenth century is, as wc have already observed, a 
glorious period in the history of Maharashtra. It was the renais- 
siance, not only of Hindu pow^er but also of Hindu religion. Maii]^ 
feoJebrated characters adorned that period. Tukaram and Ramda^ 
j'^watai, it is true, occupied the highest place ; but there were soiiit]^ 
whose position was also sufiiciently high. Among th^sb 
minds might be mentioned Jairam Swami, Rangan^ij^ 
pWA^^I^hd Swami, who bore almos.t the same relari<5^ 

|jtO'^uks^am in M as Nityananda, Sanatan and 

>!jdii;i.tOl|iii|iaitanya in Bengal. The softer sex also supplied/spiij® 
maracters. Mahipati states that once on |he 

there was a large assemblage at'/@aindh|J^'^'^' 
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Had honoured the meeting with his august presence; ■ 
ppf after the manner of the Hindu kings of old ministered to the 
Ppmforts and convenience of the assembled" and Sannyasisi 

l^ome female saints also had joined in that memorable meeting. ■ 
||;^a.Bai, a disciple of Kamdas Swami, was one of them. Wjp have 
|.5s|i;he auth|^,rity <d' Mahipati in stating that it was she who read out 
the glorious asstMublage the Swaniiji's work styled Dashodh 
ly/lknowledge of man as st'.rvant of God). Bonn Bai was another 
|V<^sciple of Rairidas. At the Parligarh assemblage also, which took 
i,place sometime after, these two females along with some others 
.tiieir se.x were ])r('sent and took part in its proceedings. But 
ilfm'both these m<‘t;tings Tukararn was the most prominent figure. 
||!jn the hill-fort of Parligarh Sivaji had built a temple and conse- 
l^r^ed it to Ram Chandra. 'I'lie aforesaid meeting had been called 
l^y'the king liimself. 'i'ukaram by his Sankitian and Kathakatha 
all. Sivaii hims('lf alone witii some others took active 
^vj^.art in the religious observances. After the; Utsab was over, 
proceeded to do pitja to tht' assembled BraJimans, Pandits 
•;^;;and Sadhus and made some jiresents to tliem. Similarly, gold 
^1*;coins and other valuables wt^re brought in for the propitiation of 
jf^'Tukaram. But this saint of saints, understanding the Raja’s 
liY'ihtent and purpose, all of a sudden disapj)cared from the 
fe^lace much to the wonder of all present. Sivaji had also intended 
make a gift of four villages to the saint, but in consequence of 
jlliis sudden disappearance liis intention ccmld not be fulfilled. On . 
ji’s (‘XpiH'Ssing deep regret at the conduct of Tukararn, his , 
tiim, Raindas Swami, who very well knew the noble self-sacri- 
chare/ter the man, cons(d(;cl him with these memorable' 

;—“ My son, to the truly religions, even the wealth of all;' 
1;, .^hree worlds is but light as air. Tukararn having,'as 
kicked at MaJiasidhu (accomplishment m cAJce/sis), itself 
^JSs, having risen superior to it, is deeply engaged in the wor^ 
riM* Vithoba, five from all desires and aspirations. The foui^s 
Miikti are of very little avail to him. That being. 
jfijtife common things of this world have any value in 

says that Ramdas Swami was so 
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this very striking instance of Tukara^^^| 
rldly concerns that Ms regard for him Vbi^'J® 
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memoir, used to go to Pandharpur for purposes of worship on 
every Ekadasi day in the months of Asai and Kaitik It ■*(> 
happened that on one occasion owing to senous illness he could 
not go tlicic Foi this he was sorely aggiit vt d jnd cxpiesscd hi-, 
bonow by composing foiii-and-twcnty Avangas which he took 
care to send on thiough some of his discipUs.to the gicat God 
His disciples on their aiiival it the pi icc with the pinions chaige 
duly presented them to Vithobi who on he iimg them lead out 
seemed highly plca-.cd laLir in on tin utiiin of his disciples 
met them at the \(r\ spot wheu on then journey out hej had 
bade them faiewell and cm be in., told tint tin goijd God hid 
graciously aecepbJ his Avaugai, with sk mingl’v '«,mt plcasuie, 
returned home qnit< content and liijipi 

Day by diy fukinnis lime io-.( hi>,h i ind hif,hei still, 
and with it theu was toiicsjiondt nt iiu u ist in the nunibci of his < 
disciples and followci People ( um tioopin^, fioin distant 
part'- of the countij only to hue a lejok at him t velently thinkini^ 
that the sight e^f siieh a simtlv being v\ is Kn heiil to then soul 
The whole of M ih ii \shti i was stee jk el m flu holy w itei of P}em 
and BhaKti tliioii.,h his Kutaii inel Kailin!cilia His Avangas 
were chinted in e\eiy te mple and sung by all pe ople tiom loyalty 
downwaiels Hmdiis oliiieel j)ies«nts to him anel v\antcd to 
show even divine lionoins All this jnoviel \eiy irksome to 
the good man But swe^t inel ami ibh ol temyxi a-> he was, 
lest his lefu' il sliould hint the leelin.,s of tlie peoyde, Tukaiam 
eould not sometime > helyi aeecyitm.^ ynesents though he did this 
with gicat leliK t<inee He oflentime s pi i^ved to \ itlioba that he 

might soon le lease him fiom the bond oi this woild and take him 
up to Baikanta Owing to ec iselcss Viatas fisting-, and wakings 
his body had gio\»n vciy weak but then w i-. no cessation 
to his litciary labouis Not a day p issi d but he eomyiosed some 
Avangas Indeed, lie eould not live without doing some work 
in that way He was often found to beseerli the Deitv of hiS 
heart that so long as ho lived on thu eaith he might not be found 
mcapable of singing “the name of Han ” and dunking the nccktar 
of his love In faet, nothing was hoard fiom his mouth but 
" Hannam," sweet mellifluous “ Haimam ’ 

(lo be condiided) 
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MIDDLE-CLASS UNEMPLOYMENT. 



OMETIME aj;;o an American Cni\'ersity astonished the world 
by appointing a professor of common sense ; certainly the 
ointment was unique, but really it ought not to be, for 
|:pmmon sense is the faculty of using our science and knowledge 
a way to make them practically useful, so no study could be 
^ore important ; let only a new name be given to it and such 
^b'airs may bo multiplied rapidly. 

Man is in the position now of being able to weigh the stars, 
:'>p6mmunicate hi> thougbt.s instantly from one end of the earth 
the other, bridge tlie widest rivers and tunnel the mountains, 
put not to arrange to make good use of the land and of industries 
ensure that everyone shall have what is necessary for cvery- 
;^ay life. Despite the enormous productive power that progress 
:has given us, a very large proportion of the workers of every 
'S^untry work hard to obtain less than is needed to satisfy 
ementary wants, and man w’ith all his vaunted intelligence 
ij^ars, after all, as the only creature on earth that cannot get 
.self enough to eat, , 

|;^Let us take as an example of this lack of practical common ■ 
ptir attitude towards the problem of middle-class unemploy--,' 
Where we have a number of people wanting work^ ■ 
everything that work produces, common sense 
that the solution is to set them to produce what they# 
,^s require. We object that Indian middle-class men'l® 
,dy and office work, whereas to produce the necessa^^3 
l^anual labour is needed. But everyone who hss 

at all of modem industrial and agricultural metho^f, 
^^^Aat progress has long ago obliterated the hard, 
aft used to exist between the difierent 


do tfie work that formerly needed 




t^e thews alrid sinews ahd drudging toil c>f the craftsman and the /;;; 
labourer; and work with these modern methods is so subdivided^-f 
that it is now easy, in a sufficiently large organisation, for everyone. 

, to become acquainted with one of the various processes produc¬ 
tion has been divided into. We have had a striking illustration of 
this in the way in which unskilled labour has been utilised in the 
production of munitions of war. Tn agriculture, even, we nowt- 
find mowing, reaping, drilling, ploughing and raking done by. ’ 
machines. Some rough manual labour remains, of course, even,^ 
with modern methods, but an organisation of middle-class men ,. 
producing the necessaries of life for themselves could obtain labour, 
in the ordinary way for that part of the work. No organisation, 
of course, could ever be quite independent of the rest of the commu-. 
nity ; even one producing things for its own workers would have 
to buy raw materials and a number of things that it would never 
be able to produce economically for itself ; and it would have'' 
to do useful work for the rest of the community so as_^o havif|^ 
an honoured position in it, which people need as much as breadV 
itself. 4; 

But there would be no doubt as to the social utility of an,^ 
organisation of this kind. Mod('.rn methods and machines hav^j!jt 
not only taken the place of the skilled artis;in and of the man^f 
of muscles,but have increased to an enormous extent the productiv^;| 
power of labour. Organisations producing necessaries for them-^:;^ 
■selves would be able to take very large numbers of workiAg cla$sl!jS| 
lads who, powerfully helped by improved methods, would easily ,'! 
produce as much by a few hours’ labour as they would working.vvS 
the whole day at home under primitive conditions, and so be able^;,^ 
to get an education as well as an agricultural and industrial train^j 
ing without their parents being deprived of their contribution tpj,{! 
vthe family budget. They would, of course, receive n% mone^Jj 
..but, a share of the produce of their organised labour. This 
fthie solution to the problem of popular education even in tli^i| 
|i|0orest'countries. 

,>,?ndustrial progress, thus, has opened up for middle-cI^ 
a^iew career that would attract the very best of theml^f 
mere refuge for those who have failed to get en 
establishments would give employment hot opl;^;:! 
T||mi|i^^-dasse9,.but also to the much larger class that,h:^|ti 
'' .country in which there is any,forni; 
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^ of people who are poor because their holclih^ ; 
^■^bp small to be econSmically cultivated. Such people would , 
for part of the day in the educational-industrial establish¬ 
es near their villages so that ultimately the educated men , 
|mahe organisation would be employed at the work their educa- 
j|;^0ll specially qnajifies them for. 

'Mr ,' Tbe most cautions economists agree that organised labour 
I'ban produce at least four times as much now as it was able to with 
|;!the best methods that were used a century ago. We know that the , 
l^r^iv^orker of that lau-iod was able to earn decent maintenance for 
®umself if he obtained employment under fair conditions ; people 
Plielped by modern methods , and working in an organisation that 
,y^ould be free fn)m the difficulties that beset the ordinary commer- 
fcial concern producing things for sale, would therefore be very 
^bmfortably off. 

Whence then, we shall ask, all this talk about middle-class- 
^hem-plgyment ; what are we waiting for to take some practical 
^•Steps towards utilising our great and nipidly increasing class of 
l^ducated men, imixirting in this way the very best kind of educa- 
||tion to the masses ? But this question is part only of another 
I’lphe, namely, what are we waiting for to take stc'ps towards solving 
unemployment problems, using the immense productive 
|!^^pwer we now possess for the good of tin; people ? And the answ'er 
strong, broad-minded common sen.se. 

When the " practical man,” who professes to know what can 
M>c done and what cannot, is asked the question, he gives answers ■ 
ijivhich too often display only a familiar kind of ingenuity in, 
leading the real issue. ; .' 

He will say that nothing we may argue about the immense , - y 
ISSuctive power of organised labour is convincing, because.in,, 'i, 
^v'Cp||mercial world improved means of production have failed ' 
anything like what they should have done theoreticaUy,|;,Vr 
t-'i^ire likely enough to fail just as badly in a self-contained^-i^^”' 
i^^tion, educational or other. We 
us that everything is uncertain 

le facts arc these. Human genius and toil appuci,isi 
improving methods of producing all the neefessatj*® 
^||jia'i^c now given enormous prodqctive power to .otpini^b||* 
'"IgfJ-iwe have evolved a system under which these ■imprbye^^l 
,used to enrich -certain classes'very 



NowVe have got to evolve a system to usf,,them also for the good 
of the masses of the people if we do not want anarchism or revo¬ 
lutionary socialism to spread and threaten the social peace. 
Of course, there will be difficulties and failures, but we have got 
to find out practically what the difficulties are and how they are 
to be overcome, and this wc shall do only by action and not by 
argument. 

Or, if the practical man wants the thing put to him in a still 
more concrete way : The Swiss have succeeded in making their 
tramps self-supporting by employing them in a large and well- 
organised establishment on this self-contained principle. What they 
have done successfully with the worst of the unemployed classes 
we have now got to learn to do with those that are not the worst. 
Obviously, a good way to begin is by an educational establishment 
on the self-contained principle properly organised for economic 
success, as the Swiss colony is. This is not at all a question for 
experts, but of simple common sense. Everyone knows l]fi^wmof^ 
mously progress has increased the productive power of labour ; 
it is not a matter in which wc are to be guided by tiie self-styled 
“ practical man " who has always shown himself blindly prejudiced^ 
against every new thing that has ever been introduced ; it is. 
only a matter of common sense which will be found among all 
those who are rpally in earnest, dearly, wc must make a start,; 
and practice will show us what degree of success we shall attaiii' 
dnd how long we shall be in attaining it . 


C<UcuUa, 


J. W. PETAVEL. 
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MIGR4TI0N AND MORALS. 


I—I E LORD C HELMSFOKD S fii >1; sp *» (h in hib legisla- 
*• tivc couiKi! was a fool-*uad<fi bn-'incss-hke state¬ 
ment of tlic \aii(m vvi icb Migaged the 

attention of Ins (iO\tntin< iit "uuo la I i acting under 
his pitdtussoi Whal i l il < d Ft Go\ciainent in 
England is a fio\(iiiment l>v competition in India one 
Viceroy is not called upon m outbid anothei He need 
not explain hisiuLiPc {)oh(\ and sh« e how bn aclministra- 
•Vioirtsjikely to lx pioda< tui of in > < < mI than his pre¬ 

decessors udiKvul ('! bow it w )Lild cc*d\ ihd mistakes 
of otlieib It v\oukl indeed ba\i eip'iied no little hardi¬ 
hood many Vietiov lo piofe ^ to pi< k h les in Luid Haid- 
mge’o admmistialion, but apart fiiMii die fact that the 
ship was sailing m placid wateis i< was deal from the new 
Viceroy’s spetch that he loud lo dorm- and sensations. 
The length of ih( spi'ccb and tla \uiiet> of its contents 
showed that he was anxious to take hi- council and the 
public 11 to Ills (onlidenee. while the quiet manner in 
i^^ich lu expusstd his opiuious m a seatemce oi two on 

S uestions of a inoie oi U*s- coiiiioveisial natiue appears to 
idicate a good eU .d of hrmness behind the polite and matter- 
of-fact tone of the speech Of all the subjects dealt with, 
lone would expect a Viceroy to use the stiongest language 
^ about the dacoities and murdeis in !k;ngal His Excel¬ 
lency indeed said, and said tiuly, that “ it is impossible for 
ICrovernment to tolciate the indefinite continuance of 
jerous activities which strike at tlie foundations of all 

isktuted authority" But even here there was no 
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rhetorical condemnation of the omissions of the past, or 
ostentatious announcement of a new policy to be initiated. 
The only policy which the new Viceroy announced to his 
council was that he would work for the good of India ” 
in harmonious relations with them. No one can work 
for the good of a people without real sympathy with them. 

One important subject, which is now occupying the 
attention of the Imperial and the Local Governments, is 
the emigration of labourers from India to the British 
colonies. Lord Hardinge’s Government announced that 
the indenture system would be abolished. Labourers 
have a right to emigrate, and if it i^^ possible to protect 
them from the hardships and evils to which they may be 
exposed in distani lands, there would be no justification 
to deny them the right of emigrating at all. ' 

has shown that the existing system of recruitment is liable 
to grave abubes. Under what condition-., tlien, can 
emigration be allow'cd The Government ol India, it 
appears, has arrived at the conclusion that uncontrolled 
recruitment will not improve the position ol the labourers 
and cannot therefore be permitted The recruiter cannot 
be allowed to induce ignorant people to leave their homes 
on any representations he may choose to make, nor can 
the labourer be left to enter into any kind of agreement 
that may be presented to him on his arrival in the colony. 
The employer will make some sort of agreement with him, 
and the law of the colony will enforce it. It will be in the 
interest of the labourer that that agreement should In'* 
made in his own country and under the protection of his 
own Government. The absence of any mention in the' 
agreements now entered into of the penalties attached to a 
breach of them, and enforced in the colonies, is nothing 
short of a scandal. It may be true that in every batch 
of emigrants there are some men and women who re-^, 
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p^igrate, and wno are aware of the responsibilities under- ; 
taken by the party to the contract. These few men and 
Ifii^omen of experience may possibly give the benefit of their 
Ifiknowledge to others. But the very omission to mention 
i;SO very essential a fact as the punishment to which the^ 
'labourer exposes himself is indicative of the spirit in which 
the existing system is worked. Messrs. McNeill and 
i^himman Lai, who were deputed by Government to 
Ihivestigate the condition of Indian immigrants in certain 
|colonies, are of opinion that the recruiters now employed 
!^are generally disliked and distrusted, and their knowledge 
Ss obviously second-hand ; they recommend the employ- 
l^ent of persons who liave worked in the colonies and who 
^p^^gmswer the questions put to them by intending 
":femigrariis. Of the several recommendations made by 
‘them, one has already been adopted in Fiji and is likely 
ito be adopted elsewhere before long, namely, that imprison- 
jjiient for labour offences should be abolished and commuted 
to fines. The officers deputed did not consider the total 
liabolition of the indenture system to be necessary, and 
^therefore some of their suggestions have lost their value, 
levertheless, the principles underlying them may well be 
applied in the new rules that will be framed. It has been 
Ihggested, for example, that complaints by employers 
j^ainst labourers should be adjudicated by the Immigra- 
|oi| Department and not by Courts of criminal jurisdiction.' 
^iiaps a contrary view would be that a magistrate with;,|j, 
Injudicial training is more likely to be fair to the labourferJ 
^ the officer of the Immigiation Department, who i ■ 
partial to the employer. On doubtful questions^ijl 
i&is kind the Local Governments are likely to constii|:|| 
persons and associations ^specially interested n||' 
^informed about, the state of things prevailing in 

th^t the GOyernin^^lJ^^ 
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has ^sked them to consult Indian public opinion,due 


of the recommendations of Messrs. McNeill and Chimmau 
Lai was that, subject to a limitation of the proportion of 
labourers on an individual estate who may commute their 
indentures within a single j'^ear, the labourer should be 
entitled at any time to commute his indentures by pay¬ 
ment of a graduated redemption fee. The principle is 
that the labourer should be allowed to back out of his 
agreement by paying a reasonable compensation to the 
employer. The Government of India seems to have 
decided that the terms on which a labourer engages himself 
should be at least as free as those obtaining in the Malay 
Peninsula, where a labourer can leave his employer by 
giving a month’s notice. It appears that the Madras 
Government has deputed an officer to investigat^he ‘Con¬ 
dition of Indian labourers in that peninsula. We may; 
expect that it will be somt^ time before the Local Govern¬ 
ments collect the necessary information and submit their 
proposals. 

The high rate of suicides among Indian labourers] 
in the colonies has been attributed to several causes, oife 
of which may be the harshness with which indentures and 
the labour ordinances are enforced. Depression due to 
; illness, domestic trouble and jealousy, and quarrels with 
friends and neighbours are also mentioned among the 
^causes. According to the opinion which prevails ini 
/ India, the most potent causes are the hardships to whic^ 
/ the labourers arc exposed, their illtreatment by employer^ 
and quarrels about women. Apart from suicides, nq 
civilised (jovemment ought to treat with indifiereh^ 
the deterioration of morals among the emigrants 
extent ^.dmitted by all impartial observers. It niay 
!;;7 jtrue that even when the indenture system is abolish^ 
i:/ihi'^stt^lTtge and sparsely populated country lili^e Fiji] tbOM 
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Jiafieei tne monotony of life and the absence of the social 
ittrjactions of an Indian town or village will continue to 
Ic^n easy exit from the world by means of suicide. Yet 
,^|those who elect to live and sooner or later return to their 
^Ihpmes must be enabled to lead decent lives. In the opinion 
ll^f Messrs. McNeill and Chimman Lai, “ there is no doubt 
p, jfhat the morality of an estate population compares very 
unfavourably with tliat of an Indian village, and that the 
^rouble originates in the class of women who emigrate.” 
bout one-third of these are married women who accom- 
ijpany their husbands ; the rest are mostly widows and 
ll^omen who have been deserted by their husbands or who 
®l^ve deserted them, while a few arc ordinary prostitutes. 
||fhe majority of these women live with men as their con- 
^ibubines,'>and they are exposed to further temptation by the 
^|young unmarried men who have more money than they 
pneed for their pcrsc>nal wants and who cannot find, or are 
)|:not inclined to live with, even concubines. As H. E. the 
^^iceroy said, a proper sex ratio ought to be maintained 
'^l^mong the emigrants. The existing rule requires that for 
leyery TOO men 40 women of over ten years of age must be 
lipped ; and Messrs. McNeill and Chimman Lai recom¬ 
mend that this ratio should be raised to 50. It is admitted, 
tpi^ever, that a mere modification of the sex ratio will not 
Improve the morals of the emigrants. It may ensure more/ 
Sicubines and perhaps fewer suicides, indeed, even if a*,; 
|ii<^v^;pf 100 per cent., or an equal number of men and , 
pn, be insisted on. the morality of the populatiop: / 
come up to the standard prevailing in India, if thp 



' 'i; 

Jj^ iWho go out from here are not respectable and do npi^| 
1^’live as wives, though some of the evils that 

disappear. Many of the young emigrants, niay||'§ 
''’']jljpV;retum home after saving a decent 

i\.!' tv’ 1 ^ ^ ' 11 \‘ . 'll- 
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desirable concubines, or even wives, in the colonies. How 
to secure the emigration of respectable women only is a 
difficult problem to solve It '^eems that the system of 
restricting the industrial service of women to three years 
out of the five ^ear*- of indentured residence was intended 
for this purpose, bui it has not fulfilled expectations, 
Moreover, when the system of indentures is itself abolished, 
the device intended under il io induce lospectable women 
to emigrate will disappear Messi^ McNeill and Chimman 
Lai recommend in the In^t place that no minimum limit 
of age should be fixed lor the emigrating women. II 
small girls are included in the peicentage, efforts will not 
be made to recinit thrown up single women of the un¬ 
desirable bon, it lb piobable that the giilb will find 
husbands and thus tlH‘ pe»'C(‘ntage of married couples will 
rise. Secondly, thee in itason \\h\ kii(»wn piostitutes 
should be allowed to migi ate at all It is seaicolv probable 
that they will turn o\ a new loat in th<‘ ( oloines Thirdly, 
some special induct mtiiLb inay be ofitTcd to manicd women 
who emigrate, or a ecitain peicenl.igt oi sucli women may 
be insisted upon Lastly, Mossr*- McNeill and Chimman 
Lai recommend that mariied qinnho-. should be fenced 
off and be out of bounds for single men on the estates. 
Such restrictions must necessaiily be enfoiced by the 
Colonial Governments concerned, and the necessary preli¬ 
minary negotiations with them will occupy rather a long 
time. We cannot expect to see a decided improvement 
in the morality of the estate populations at an early date, 
but when the indenture system is abolished and the 
labourer gets more freedom, the Colonial Governments may 
evince greater readiness to comply with the suggestions of 
the Government of India than heretofore. 


AN imperialist. 






NANDINA. 

A JAl’AXlCSj-: Lcn']' STORY. 


, ‘ ' s 

N ANDINA kin‘11 ui>on the white lalajni {ii mat of fine white 
straw) tiiat Ikt maid had placed upon the shaded verandah. 
Nandina was tJie youngest daughler of the household, the 
^nly one that now remaiiu'd to the cart' of her de%otcd mother,, 
^andina was beautiful; in lierw^as concentrated all the perfection 
hf Eastern womanhood. She had just attained the age of sweet 
seventee«u and life with its glorious vista of untried experiences 
lay before lior. |a])anese maidens are siiiall of stature. Nandina 
was no exception to the rule. But her limbs were supple and 
shapely, and her head was sc't with aatistic grace upon the full 
rounded curves of her arcdicd neck. The sunburnt ivory tint 
of her skin contrasted with the folds of soft white silk that crossed 
and rcorossecl her neck and over her bosom. Her hair was as 
dark as tlu^ darkest Jiight—^thcrc w’^as not even a suspicion of 
brown or any changing light in the depths of its rich coils, 
i^andina had just received the uninterrupted attention of the- 
^rofessional hair artist, who had succeeded by her skill in enhancinjg 
,charms of her client, fhe coiffure was fragrant with preciops 
c^|l'pnd cosmetics, while within the central boss of hair, a single ;. 
jlt|i^lif:|;>iseshcll comb of great value had been embedded. ;.i,. 

face was a perfect oval, her complexion without a flawj;’,; 
lll^jreyes—well, only those who have seen the beautiful daughtets, i / 

g ie Orient can realise; the charm of the oblique set orbs. 

jin^, ‘speaking 'eyes, within whose depths a fire flashes and 
ite$, and transmits the ever-shifting thoughts that 
[ji^Sorded and unworded—only for self-communing-r-never 


iftted. 


•' l.-'C ;v 


Ipl&idina sat contemplating the garden stilliMSS, it looke^J 
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stendlied, with' plum branch and blossom; whil^fthe living;^ 
swaying foliage of a tall Matsu-no-ki, or pine tree with fruited 
tassels, lightly hovered, making fugitive shadows pass over her 
form, her dress, and her environment. Nandina made a sweet 
picture, rare enough for the bravest samurai in all Japan to seek , 
and win. ' 

She had possessed herself of her beloved volume, the: Genjt 
Monogatori —'The Book of Learning for Women Ibe story of,, 
Prince Gcnji and his admirers, the romance t liat has unending 
delight for the young Japanese. This book was attuned to her 
thoughts. This afternoon Love was j)ie-eminent. A delicious? 
sensation, like th<‘ ghost of a. charmed lif(\ flitted about my sweet 
heroine. Something nev\- and strange tillcfl her being with ex- 
I quisitc delight. Yet sh(' knew not why it was all so unutterably 
sweet, why a joy, unlooked for and unpremeditated, surrounded 
and filled the very atmosphere shi' breathed. I'Or a long while 
she sat in the sunshine, weaving words into uiit or son^, and com- ; 
mitting them to posterity t})rough the aid of her di'.xterously;■ 
manipulated fttdc brusli of badg('r’s haii-, wJiich, wlien the fancy,"’' 
seized her, she dipped into the sludlow ink stone. With thiS-f!* 
fudd sh.Q wrote in that beautiful arcluiif syllabary of curves 
arches, counter-lines and long wavy strands, the roeonstructe(|^^^; 
poems of the (lassie ]kk'1s- a ndiiu'd accoinpli.shmcnt of 
highly cultured. One after another, .sIk' (opii^d off little 
and epigrams upon long strips <»f tinted mulberry paper, for td-vj 
morrow was the great festival of Spring, the Sakura-no~hana.!j 
matsuri, the cherry-flower fete, the day of days, on which thejj' 
glorious Land of the Rising Sun reioic('d in ( oncert, bringii^^K 
Heaven, Earth and Humanity into oiu' pa^aii of praise and thanks, 

L* ^ ''ili I 

' giving, ■ ' 

It was a pink and white world that Nandina's eyes looked 
It was a sccnt-laden air she already breathed. Myriads 
.imyriads of cherry blossoms were conspiring to offer unbounde<j^| 
measure, beauty of form, as well as colour to t he eyes of all Natuf^l^; 
'lovers, in order that body and mind, heaven and earth, n>ig|^||| 
^'cdhcert together—^the young to rejoice, the aged to admirieii 
the weary to be refreshed, and the wayfarer to be fe;gale<|, 
,^irls their brightest kimono, and to live; bdnej^C 

trees that garlanded the land (and dyed the swift, rip* ‘ 
with rich sunset dyes) the live 





^l^try ■waS TO blend with flowers, for these little aphorisms were ^ 
Made to hand from the boughs, thickly strung together, that as 
wind stirred, music might blend with perfume. 

Surely, the sight before her eyes could have inspired a less 
talented mind than hers. It was a perfect garden that stretched 
i^way far below her. Cool and shaded, with guardian stone and 
>white water basin ; with tall torii raised among the trees, and 
'I'cool, lozengc-shap(^d stepping stones, leading wanderers to 
1 ;:, distant, shadowy nooks. Lotus pools and iris banks were placed to 
|1i®igbten every effect. Every tree and bush had its m 5 rstic 
;(^essage, its religious influence, to impress upon her mind. She 
Ihad learnt their significance and the meaning of their presence in 
||the days when, as a child, her mother had guided her footsteps to 
pfcbe lOy pool and had taught her Buddha’s deepest lesson—f 
:;|^dness and solicitude towards all living surroundings. 

Presently her reverie was interrupted. A sound fell upon 
s^fendina's car. A voice startled her to attention, then set her 
Iheart beating strangely. 'I'he noise of horses near the entrance, 
.of the house, together with the shaking of the gate rattle, 
■announced an arrival. After a little while, a few words w^ere 
,;spoken between her father and another soldier. Nandina, brush 
^in hand, stopped to listen. The half finished poem was arrested, 
sbever to be completed ! What was there in that voice that 
||fa$cinated and charmed as no other voice had ever done ? What 
was it lha,t allured her into silence, and betrayed her into , 
I —an act of which in all her previous life she had never 
iilty ? 

e beautiful girl arose with the movement of a panther— . 
bs assumed the gliding, silent action of someone about to 
guilty step. , 

e conversation continued; she hoard the impatient, 
of the steeds, the clanking of the bridles, the bustle of : 

. Nandina crept along the closely plaited hedge, 
unobserved save by the fleecy clouds, the swaying *5 
and the flying storks, she peered into the near distance; 
jr eyes feast and her eai*s be satisfied with the sight and> fi 
all thalt was recognisable without the garden. Tbei:e, i:J'l 
immovable, spellbound, rivetted to her spying place, '! 
lieutenant turned involuntarily towards her, br^t 

bJar,i;away. '.It, was evident.fhat. 
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were about to start on some dangerous and distant Journey. A\ 
rebellion had broken out in Kumomoto, the summons had been 
sudden; immediate action was necessary. Hasty preparations 
wefe being made. The gathering of the family and the servants 
was necessary before the departure. Luckily no one called . 
Nandina. In the commotion she had been overlooked. Nandina's . 
heart and eyes were, at that crisis, not set upon her home. She ' 
slipped a small hanging mirror from the folds of her kimono, 
and by its use brought the image of the waiting figure to her side. , 
Through a partition in the hedge the man who had unconsciously 
stolen her heart, and wlio would influence her whole life, stood 
there beside her. Little did he divine, as his mind dwelt on the 
possibilities of battle far away, that he might bo unconsciously. 
|,the means of slaying the fairest daughter of all japan. 

Then someone called, the garden was searched, but like 
a guilty girl she remained in ambusli, disobedient for the first 
time in all her life. There was a stronger spell over her, a new¬ 
born instinct. To leave her point of vantage would be, j^ierchance 
—who knew ! to lose for ever the sight of tlie man wliose voice ; 
had mesmerised all her senses. •; 

The farewells were over, and tlie kneeling se rvants arose from 
the mats. The soldiers had ridden side’, by side away, the mirror ;; 
had been hidden within the folds of Lhe dress, J -er heart was beating;-: 
strangely, the sound of the borsc-hools died in the dip of the 
hill. The wide, far-away sea sparkled, while rumbling soundsvi 
in the distance, like the rolling of drums, alone stirred the stillness. ! 
Nandina, the lovable, the beautiful maiden of the quiet home, ,f 
an hour ago so sweet and debonnair, resplendent in her maideiii,,;' 
^rime, fetterless as a floating leaf upon a stream, began to realis^.I.j 
change had passed over her—something had entered intp he]r,^7‘;j 
;iife to set it in another; key, had untuned its calm content, 
•'p^aqe,, its solitude. ^ 

V;- ;; When her mother returned, she found Nandina, brush 
jb^d, hovering over a half-finished poem. With wide eyes fiUed^l^ 
;^th wonder, searching the dim distance with breath suspendeditl^ 
pF tuichecked at intervals—Nandina had crossed over intq .the;^ 
l^rderland of Love, whose name is unrest. 

Nevertheless, life seemed to her a beautiful dream ; neyey' 
^ias. the sipshine more radiant, or the flowers more exguiMte,, oyi 

more entrancing to follow. The, 





P I all the previous ones she had participated in^ ^ 

ned fuller of joy and happiness than heretofore. 

A few months passed, and the master of the house was on his- 
|ltomeward journey. The rebellion was quelled and peace once , 
iCinore restored to tlic land. One afternoon an ominous event \ , 
l^ccurred.. A scrioiis conclave had been held ; go-betweens atid 
Ll^guardians had been discussing family matters. Nandina had 
vyrandered down to the stream ; her presence was not required, 
^/although her sn.spjrh'U'^ had been aroused concerning the nature 
IVf the im[)ortant business, and })artly guessed. Therefore she 
feiyas not wholl}' unprepared when in the evening her mother bade 
ptier linger by her side, Hope and fear had wrestled in the girl’s 
sfereast, but the secret was soon told, and as she learnt her fate 
the lips of her loving panmts, the words that were uttered and 
fW.e choice that had Ixicn made for her, froze the life blood of 
l^jhfiir darling child. Yet by no outward token was there any 
t^h^ge to mark the stal) of pain eachs 5 ilable inflicted. Nandina 
'{'listened patiently, and when the conversation came to an end, 
l«'and she had learnt they had promised her to a man of high standing 
iand soberly ability, other than the hero of her dreams, she merely 
rsmiled mer sweetest smile, bowed low^ before lior mother, and 
flitted noiselessly from sight. 

p < There was but one alternative. Nandina resolved to take it. ; 
|;^he marked the preparations being made, and accepted without 
iany visible resentment the inevitable fate that awaited her. 

hour, the day, the w'hereaboiits of her distant home were all' 
Miscussed as time went on. 

In the garden again her parents wandered, and the mother 
M^marked with satisfaction: “ Though it grieves me much,l 
Kii^-lord, to part with the last of our children, yet Nandina lookslfe; 

J|lappiness. She grow'S ever more beautiful, strong of purposet'fjP 
^jyd /f^ave over her coming responsibilities. I feel our choice 

all will be well.” 'Ijr: 

Klfuf' which the stem father acquiesced and was satisfied. 

their dut}?^ had been carried out with great decision anil 

hlandina wandering by the ^stream, where The/- 

had dw^elt for many a year, hearing the cOh^|Sj|:r 
I^P^'i^anghed a little bitter laugh- to herself, as 

;^ue berries, and .enveloped 
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shoots of iauitol she had already concealed in the long flowing sleeve 
of her kimono. 

The wedding day arrived ! A fair and exquisite dawn broke 
behind and above Fuji San—^the Mountain of Unconquerable 
Light. Nandina stood alone for the last time in her own little 
room. Her dowry of precious belongings—breadths of rich 
white silk, carved ivory fans, embroidered obi, and other costly 
treasures—were all packed, and porters were advancing with their 
burdens to the house of the bridegroom. Six sturdy bearers 
were awaiting her presence below, and her maidens, with careful 
toil, were divesting her of lier usual costumt% which had, by its 
fashion and decoration, denoted that she was a prospective bride. 
Placing the discarded garments over a tall dress rail, they replaced 
the robe by one of pure white, of the exact pattern provided for 
a corpse. She was swathed in dead white garments, fdr, 
symbolic of the great event, was she not becoming dead to the 
home of her childhood, no longer one of the household, but 
belonging solely to her future lord and master ? For one moment 
she begged to be left alone*. As soon as this was granted, she^ 
hastily snatched from behind the figure of Kwaf^non on the god 
shelf, a small pliial, together with an envelope containing a few;- 
words and a poem written in her exquisite handwriting. These 
she slipped into the long sleeve of her dress, and then joined^! 
those who waited for her below. They laid her gently down upon, 
the long white bier. They smoothed out the folds of her costume^ 
Calm and collected, with iior hands tightly clasped, she submitted 
to all the formalities; for she had prayed to the gods, and her 
mind was at peace. Then they bore her out of her home, which 
was to be purified of her presence as if she had already been dead: 
They bore her to her new and distant home, in which henceforth? 
" she would have to exercise absolute obedience to her husband 
; and all his relatives ; to give up her life to their service, to resign 
<411 she had ever called her own, even the memory of that first 
: jhnd fatal passion that had set its seal upon her soul. It was no 
^ iimusual ijght to meet, in days of old Japan, a bridal procession] 

path or passing through the forest, and to: ^ ^ 
llbe stiU form resting in rigid quietness beneath a rich 
||i|mbroidered gossamer. Sometimes this was supplemented by “ 


or sunshade, sometimes shielded with mita cgior g^mi 






__\-' ;/'* .. ■ "’' "■’ ;:v'‘’. ;■;;;%■ ■, , ,. , 

il^pfdc^^bil, and obscured the bride oh her fateful journey 
'ithe eyes of passing strangers. 

^ Nandina passed from one home to the other, and the 
fmitden seemed somehow to grow heavier, at least so thought 
.'ibome of the bearers. She was expected, and great preparations 
f^ere going forward. A huge fire guided the relations; the 
shoji, or shutters, were flung open ; ceremonies of a peculiar 
.significance were in progress. As the cortege passed the portals, 
two tall candles were seen burning, then the stands were raised, 
iiphd the flames inclined downwards towards each other till they 
|bhmt in one burning flame together. This was the first sign of 
Ajhe unity of marriage. Then, at the turn of the corridor, two men, 
pine on either sid<*, pounded up momi or rice, in large mortars ; 
■^ihen the bearers passed, at this point, the contents of both 
l^rtars were incorporated. In the c'cremonial room a costly 
^east was prepared. Butterflies of gold and silver (male and 
ifbmale) were attached to tlie sake bottles, from whence the cups 
jthifee threewtimes were to be filled and drunk. This all-important 
Sact attested the validity of the marriage. Love birds were to be 
jSeen in dainty dishes. A model of the double-headed pine tree 
of Takdsaga reminded the two of faithfulness and endurance, 
^d how two lives could be sustained by one stem. 

All these, together with many other preparations, marked 
jthc happy occasion ! 

i^V- The upper room was reached. Ladies in waiting were in 
plltiendancc to change the funeral garment for the beautiful 
and richly embroidered veil and head-dress to be worn 
||pnng the marriage feast. 

l^t'.sThe men withdrew^ ; a moment’s silence followed their 
fcure. The gentle maidens lingered near the recumbent bride. 
I^j^iildid not move. They called her by name. They reminded 
change that was to be her happy lot, of the brave man 
was to serve and honour. Had she fallen asleep;!at 
^ Si^^pifcious hour ? Why did she not respond with tears or: 
^^Sren if not in joyful measure of words ? , . 

ibili a maiden knelt beside her, touched her arm, and with!, 
^liTierence lifted the gossamer veil. < 

i^dina, dear sister,” she sweetly remarked, '‘bride*; 
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Still came. ' 1 ^ pressed n6arefv;wi^^^ 

beating, fearful hearts and trembling hands. ' 

** Nandina, the beautiful/* they whispered, raising higher 
the veil. 

Nay, not so. Nandina, the beautiful, was no longer beautiful 
to look on. The face that had been covered up in its virgin love¬ 
liness, had undergone a change. The cream tint of her faultless 
skin had turned to ashen grey. Steel blue lines traversed her 
eyelids and lips. Her sightless eyes stared into futurity. Her 
hands were rigid and distorted. Her brow and limbs were 
( old and lifeless. Her features were set in supplication, as if the 
last resolve had been made to Buddha the Merciful. Alas! 
Nandina was dead. Her clenched hands concealed an empty 
phial that had contained tlu^ deadly juice of ac'.onite and laurel 
leaves. This told the terrible tmth far more vividly than words 
could explain. What fault lay in the deed she took to herself I 
The tender missive to her parents was couched in dutiful words. 
She had no need to ask the forgiveness of a man shc‘ had never 
loved. Having heard that h('r true lover had been slain in battle, 
she had no wish except to seek and share the shadowy life intb 
which his spirit had entered. The noble samurai blood that was 
in her veins strengthened her resolve. Ciladly she renounced the 
life of great honour that she might have shared. Ihit in order) 
not to distress the land of the beloved Emperor by the crime of' 
plighting a dead heart to a noble living soldier of her gracious" 
ruler, she had taken her own life, for in so doing, she had left 
waiting lord free to win a devoted, heart-whole and faithful', 
maiden for his bride. 


England, 


CHARLOTTE M. SALWEY. 
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The Allies made steady progress on all the fronts 
(luring last nioiith. Tlie progress was per- 
> The War. haps rather slow. As General Brusiloff is 
reported to have said, the enemy’s superior 
ptechnujue 'gi \ es him a great advantage, and though the 
pffensive is wrested from him, it may not be easy to gain 
complete victory before next August. Yet neither in men 
in munitions is the enemy’s sujreriority what it was 
i the early part of the war, and a time must come when 
iBe^annot contest the ground yard by yard. The youngest 
:0f Ihe Allies, Runiania, has entered the hsts with much 
^vigour and is pushing forward in Transylvania. The 
Germans are said to have discussed the practicability of 
launching a big offensive in the Balkans: for the present 
hne hears of the Servian offensive and the beginning of an 
empt to r(‘gain Sorvia, rather than of the enemy 
iisive. Greece is about to join the Allies, 
li ,in Mesopotamia the situation is unchanged. As a , 
ijiiBmission is (inquiring into the criticisms of the operations ., 
facts mentioned by H. E. the Viceroy in his. 
^il last month will be nmiembered by the Indian public,^. ■ 
ljli;;inuch satisfaction, and perhaps in some respects with v * 
Besides guarding her frontiers, India has supp[iej^v:Sj 
of four exiDeditionary forces, despatched 
' i^ito France, Egypt, East Africa, and Mesopotainiiyt : 
fli^tion less important places. On the. outfe 


British officers on the Sindian establish'm^&mj,.' 
leave, were'detained by^he .WafeJIOfete 

> ' ■ ' ' r \Sir'll', iAX'U'' 





service ill'±i;urope ; excluding the officers seirVihg with their ! 
batteHes or regiments, 2,600 combatant officers have been, 
withdrawn from India. The cavalry has been increased by 
20 per cent., the infantry by 4 per cent., and the number 
of recruits enlisted during the war has exceeded the entire 
strength of the Indian Army as it existed prior to the war..| 
The work of transport has entailed heavy burdens. The,: 
camel and mule corps despatched on service represented 
13,000 men and 17,000 animals, and the labour corps, 
with the 1,500 overseers, clerks, carpenters, smiths, and 
others despatched to Mesopotamia, enable one to form 
some idea of the exertions that had to be made so silently 
and incessantly. The Koyal Indian Marine chartered and 
fitted up 170 vessels for transport, and 78 steamers, 120 
launches, and 207 lighters and barges were purchased for 
service in Mesopotamia, where 190 officers and 7,000 Indian,: 
seamen and stokers are serving in tlic Government 
flotilla. . .C. 

It is the medical ccjuipment that has been specially! 
criticised in England. It is therefore worth rememberirig(;i 
on what scale the needs have been supplied in this direc4: 
tion. The personnel provided for held ambulances, for the!;i 
clearing, stationary, and general hospitals, and for the!^ 
various depots and stores, has absorbed 960 officers, 1,330,! 
l:„ assistant and ^sub-assistant surgeons, 40 lady nursesli;;' 
;; 1725 . British nursing orderlies, 2,840 Indian ranks, 
20^000 Indian followers. To meet these demands, 3451 
Jpfiiqprs, have been withdrawn from civil employmeAti,| 
assistant aud sub-assistant surgeons, and 26® 
’’'Practitioners and civil assistant surgeons 

temporary commissions. “ In the'.:;'me!<||i^l8 
Excellency declared, ''it 'musfe-twi 







sphere that the criticism was about the severest. 
$(Qmbpne was responsible for undertaking the impossible ' 
In "haste in Mesopotamia, and when the public begins to 
fret, it is not always discriminating in its arraignments. 
Some of the achievements of the various departments are 
apt .io be overlooked, because fortunately they have not 
been criticised. The Kail way Board, for example, has 
provided the malerial and personnel required for railways 
constructed and wojked in East Africa, Mesopotamia, 
and Aden, and coiisinicled armoured motor cars, armoured , 
lir^ins, and other descriptions of vehicles and equipment 
required for war purposes. The Ordnance Department, 
which was organised to su})ply the needs of military opera¬ 
tions on the Nortli-west Frontiers, has shown its capacity 
;pr expansion and supplii'd to the War Office munitions 
:o the value of two millions stcriing. No one has been so 
incbaritable as tdP find fault witJi the assistance rendered 
ind the contributions made bv the Ruling Chiefs and the 
Indian public generally, and tliey will no doubt be fullj^ 
'ecorded when the projiier time comes. Some financiers 
lave grumbled that India has not shown the same courage 
n taking up loans and voiunlcering to provide the sinews ' 
^iWar as England has done. Tins is not surprising when 
remembered how shy Indian capital is even in times of , 
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|||t|ThE communities and classes that may claim repre-iJC; 

seniation in the legislative councils ^at'e sp!s.|i 
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many that it may well cause not, a 
perplexity at times to the nPffiiha|it^g"^ 
Government to dispose of the few iinaUbtt^^iil 
manner satisfactory to^all deserving 
»^,':;,&ily distinguishes a class or 
. recently .pegged 
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reserve a scat for them. But the scats which he can dis¬ 
pose of are so few that he could not promise to grant the 
request. Land-owning and commercial classes are so large 
and so easily distinguished that they are represented by 
elected members. Does not Ihc military class deserve 
the honour of taking pait in the deliberations of the 
councils ^ Lord CJielm^foid could not forget the claims of 
so important a cla'^s .at a time ^\l)en its gdllaiii deeds on 
the battlefields oi the Empne, its loyally under circum¬ 
stances often of»greal stiain, and its pali(‘nce under climatic 
and odicr hardship^ ha\e,” as His Excellency remarked, 

“ earned a light to our gratitude and ahection ” He has 
accordingly nominated bubadar-Afajoi Ajedj Khan Sirdar 
Bahadur as a iopieseiuaLi\e ol Ihe Aimv Jt appears 
that this appointment has Iclt the Anelo-Indian community 
without a scat EMdeiitiv moie seats have to b*c provided 
in the Viceregal Council, and Ilis Jvxcellency considers 
it a question which Cdmiol be shnked 'vhethei his powers 
of nomination should not be liuthn cnlaiged. Thocsc who 
want to see the coiintn maicli towaid-^ Home Rule feel 
soniew'hat nervous at tin* nieulion <jf Ciovornmont nomina¬ 
tions If the Anglc»-rndian and Indian Ehri^'Lian communi¬ 
ties prefer to be rejircscntcd by (dected members, the 
Government is not likely to insist on it-) own nominatiohs. 
But as elections cannot conveniently be hold in every 
communitjg the daises coiiccined may prefer nominatiol^. 

The war has compelled the provincial Governments < 
to restrict their educational programmes,' 
Material and the Imperial Government will be equalfy 
Progress. compelled to withhold additional promises 
of help. The new’ Education Member 
turned his attention to female education, the instruo-! 
fcion of the blind and the deaf and dumb, and the supply. 





feilraiSSd iSoachers. Some of the projected universities 
im^y come into existence in his time, but the expansion 
fpi primary education, with the paraphernalia demanded , 
liby the departmental ideals, will not fulfil the expectations 
'(•ol,enthusiasts. .Lord Chelmsford, however, hopes that in 


ij^his time agricultural and industrial progress will receive' 
l'^sub$tantial stimulus. Referring to the Commission under 


Thomas Holland's chairmanship. His Excellency said 
^|a$t month that he liad every hope “that the work of the 
|iCommission will result in the stimulation o'f existing indus¬ 
tries, the foundation of others, and the increase of the 
|)^aterial prosperity of the people of India.” The Agricul- 
^^iural Department too will feel the effects of the war. 
|.■jHp;\^ever it appears that the services of two experts have 
:^^recently hcen secured io conduct certain investigations— 
i£.rr-one will study Uie ]:)roblem of reviving the trade in 
|:.natural indigo, and the other will investigate the question 
deriving tanning materials from the forests of India. 
liMr.^Lefroy hopes to sliow that large parts of the sub- 


l^hiontane tracts arc suitable for tlie production of the silk- 
||%prm, which cannot thrive in the heat of the plains. It 
&ppears that the Hon. Mr. Hill is developing certain schemes 
^^ ^romoting agriculture which, His Excellency the Viceroy 
” will bear bountiful fruit ” during his term of , 
Though the precise nature of the schemes is not/r.i,' 
they relate presumably to the increase of yield' 
crops, especially wheat, and to the cduc5itionTt|t' 
^fe |fe:,oultivator in utilising the results of research©^ 
H^^g^a'rand elsewhere. ' 




to controversies, out of haitiil)^Pp|l^ 
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does not go to the full length of the aspirations voiced 
by the most advanced school of Indian political thinkers. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the Commission must have 
unanimously suggested some more careers for educated, 
Indians than are at present available to thern. In his 
speech in the legislative council last month, H. E. the 
Viceroy referred to the overstocked market of the legal and 
literary professions and suggested two directions in which 
worthy careers might be found for Indians, apart from 
their legitimate ambition of serving the Stale. Agriculture 
and commerce are obvious Helds to which, attention has 
been drawn before, but to this day one of the chief needs 
of the agricultural colleges is to attract suitable students. 


H. E. the Viceroy advised parents, while planning the 
future of their sons, to turn their attention to the possibi-, 
lities of employment in scientific agriculture. As this! 
is not a new suggestion, His Excellency may perhaps; 
advantageously appoint a committee to investigate whether 
it is the obtuseness of parents which ])revents them frorni' 
profiting by the possibilities of scientific agriculture, 
whether something else comes in the way of the possibilities' 
being reduced to actualities. The prevailing impression? 
seems to be that the classes that flock to the overstocked 
professions are not generally blessed with sufficient lan<| toj 
yield as much additional income under improved method^? 
^pf agriculture as they expect to make from the publicf 
!|;ser;idce or the learned professions. In some cases. thp| 
rie^curt to these professions may be sheer folly. Butstlipil 
^^jrutlh d^n be ascertained by a systematic enquiry insteaj^l 
|pf J^lfig left to mere conjecture and speculation. The otJiM 
Pirectigp, i^rtirhich more careers may be opened for 
|,ik>!nqt;r;(^uit|:;:So speculative The great bulk oT.thp^^'WpQS 

repairing public roads and 
of the. official agency 
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(* "^orks Department His Excellency has raised the ques- 
" ^tion why much of this wolk may not be transferred to local 
bodies, and whctlioi -^iich dclcgalion may not give a 
s>timulus to pii\aio tiucipnse and pio\idc more careers 
to Indian cnginuci-. It was a complaint made before the 
Public Servicts (ommission lliat a suKicicnt number of 
Indians are not employed ni the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. It IS b( h<' fd to be a \oiv i>ood department for 
^ making moiK\, and cauci'^ tbouin aic much coveted 
Before radical albiaao’^s aio in uk in the oiganisation of 
the dcpailiiicnt ll'c Gf-Muimcnt would have to satisfy 
^ diself that the local bcniune rcnn])Ccont to undertake 
' the responsibilities which amhiM tk\ol\e upon them, and 
that the local cn. 4 ii]ccnn" colh < < - < aji Imn out competent 
architects,and i neint t is 

ikX:k:f > 

Tnr shiictnic ol the Hindu familv is gradually 
changing i in on g the educated and the migra- 
LegalHard- tin*>tias^rs ((^iain poihon*^ of the Hindu 
ships, Liv ao thcchiK fob to l>e unsuitable to 
mock in (onditions Tlk c.mils of law some¬ 


times add Lo tin T llttJ dslu]) In doubtful interpretations 
P 0f the law Ha Pm \ ( oiipcil laid down long ago that a 
&‘||indu cannot malt a tiansfn o disposition of property 
mirtavour of m u ilnan ])Lr o i Lmimiit Hindus have 
IRlbet^n of opimop lhat tins n not a coiicrt in tc rpi etation of 
law, and indeed thac U alkw\s them gieater liberty 
flhai) the English law, incoiiioiatocl in tlic Tiansfer of 
^Operty Ac L of 1882 1 he Alaliomcdans too arc placed 

ildir a similar disability, tind the Slnyas, at any rate, 
wfe&t that it is an un\\^ari«iiitvd crc'ation of the law courts. 


Hindus and Mahoraedane have at last joined 
to get the }udgc-made law altered, and the BUI 
f WtttSed for I he purpose by the Hon Mr. Setalvad of 
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Bombay into the Viceregal Council J^as been unaninjiously 
supported by the Indian members. It will be romemberod 
that the restrictions imported into the law oi Waqfs by the 
Privy Council caused dissa list action amoiig Mahomcd.ins, 
and the legislature liad to step m, ilion^ijh peihaps it would 
hav'c been good foi tlie community tf> actepl the Piivy 
CounciPs view, c\cn il it might have be^m <111 innovatioii. 
Ill the case ol tiansleis oi jnojk'ilv loi tlie btnclil^of uii- 
l)orn peisons, theie can lie no tveo t)j)mions as to tlie cquil- 
ribleness of the piopnsed la^^ Sexeial haiddups under the 
Hindu law, as it 1 ^ now admimdcied, aie v oil known to 
lawyers, and as this class is abLiudantly icjireseniod in the 
legislative counciK, tme Jhll 01 anolhn lo lemovc a doubt 
or a disability will ahva\ •> be 2 >lLcecl on cl'e aiiMl of the 
Imperial or a Piovmcial (aaiiud Tin n(v\spapcrs aie 
just now calline atl»_niion lo ihc view ol souio I'ourts that 
mi insurance policy efiected on Ins hl(' b\ a member of 
a joint Hindu lamiJy docs not iniiie to tin* benefit ol his 
widow unless ho ci< ales a linsi m hei lav oui, and in this 
issue wc publish a Icttei fiom a correspondept dilating on 
this hardship. 

The racial ill-vill now and then stirred up by incidents 
between Euiopean and Indian travellers in 
Rights on railway compartments lias often been dis- 
Railways cussed in the pi ess without any lasting lesult; 

for such incidents continue to happen, 
though they may attract more attention in some cases 
than in others. The rights of the travellers are at any 
^ rate undoubted. Overcrowding in thiid class compart* 
ments, and sometimes iu second class compartments 
too, is a hardsliip against which the public has long 
complained without securing any permanent relief. Public- 
‘ spirited men have at last begun to discuss the rights of the( 
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I public undet the law. Can a passenger in a compartment, 
\ which already contains the sanctioned number of travellers, 
I Yesist the eiicry of more ? A Court has decided that he may, 
; and an Indian ^^eekly lias been publishing the following 
I advortisemcnl , “ Wanted every Indian lailway passenger 
I to know that h* has a le^;al iiglit lO ofKi ic'^istancc to any 
railway sen ant oi to an}' me mix i of the Railway Police 
^ whenever he aUcmjiib (o o\tJCJovd ilie passenger's com- 
partideiu,and tliai it is the dui\ of evciy educated passenger 
to spread a knowlc e ol this le^al i ight and rush to the help 
i of those vl'o aic on lln point of bcni" ill-tuated ” If the 
■decision oi the Comi . no .v f^cncial adoption of the advice 
^ given to the Indian publK nillbinnij about an addition to the 
: rolling-otock and (he pio\ision ot lx tici accommodation, the 
public wilH")!'thankful But ilie csislanct to cwci crow ding 
may result m gical inc()n\ eiuenec .aid hardship to unfortun¬ 
ate travellers themsch^s, who ina>' lx left behind if no ac¬ 


commodation is available It is a pood thing to know one’s 
rights, but it is beltei to “-ecuie the bc-.t lemedy, and not a 
remedy which will benefit the eailiei occupants of a com¬ 
partment at the expense of latci arnv.ds, or arrivals at inter- 
imediate stations Anoihei <iucstion which has been recently 
;fought out IS whether a conipailnient may be reserved for 
ypuropcans and i.uiasians Ihe Coaits have decided that 
' the railw ay admin!>>ira+ion ha^ e the power Was it delibcr- 
latelyconfciied foi the benefit ol any class or community? 

^ Bresiding a1 biidar Jogendia Singh’s lecture on the 
“ Ideals of Government in the East and the 
of West,” Sir Valentine CUirol remarked the, 
other day at Simla that Indians are endowed 
with a superabundant imagination, and in 
pohucs U Is dpt to fasten on some distant 
overleap in one bound all the many intervening 
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obstacles which have to be slowly and patiently overcome 
before it can possibly be reached On the other band, 
the Englishman, with his moie prac ticdl nisLnict, is apt it 
seems, to keep his e>es steadily fived on the obstacles 
Imagination, like sympathy, xs ,» blessed word winch is 
capable of various in tei pie tat ions It the Hindu magnihes 
the obstacles that lie in tlx wa^ ot sor' i] leloiin, lie is not 
credited with the piaciical nstnat <>' the Enghshinan 
His imagination is said to 001131111 * e 3 > ditfiruUies which 
cither do not exist or may lx. easily o\eicomo A great 
American write I has said that imaginati in weakens courage 
by magnifying difficulty's Wliy 000 s not th<* imagination 
of the Indian oi^u all in tins ivay in the domain of politics, 
while it IS said to woik atiiveb ei'ough alas, ho is called 
upon to face dangeis ^ (h may it be sax* that-hi i*> not 
blessed with sufficient practiced imtgu'duon, as distin 
guished from spcculatnt imagination Thes<* are 
interesting psychological j^uzzh s TJu 3 >io]»ability is that 
sclf-intercsl often dominatis ono\ imagination and eithei 
shortens or lengthens its range o< 'nsi(»ii in the case of 
Englishmen and Indians alike In soiilhorn India the 
Brahman's eye i*- iixtd on the distant goal, while the non- 
Brahman’s is lixed on ilx obstacles in th< way of Home 
Rule bimilailv, the Mahoiuedaii and tlx ( hnstiau realise 
obstacles which the Hindu andt'iiates Are they as a 
class endowed dillcrciitly ^ The Englishman’s imagina¬ 
tion too does not always operati in tht same way. If it 
was slow to work in the face of a prospective war with 
Germany, it worked quickly enough in South Africa, and 
in the history of India it has often overleaped the intervening 
impediments at one bound Sir Valentine did not contrast 
Eastern with Western ideals of government. Is it the 
Indian’s imagination or the Englishman's imagination that j 
sees this contrast ? Eastern ideals of the past can be 
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^ out from history Were not these ideals at one time Western 
as well ? Could anyone have foretold fifteen years ago that 
China would abt>Ush monarchy and establish a republic ^ 


From those* wlKxonlrast llie Indian's with the Eng¬ 
lishman’s imagination it would be Interest- 
Central mg lo have an aijpicciation of the German 
Europe. imagination fhe 'teuton was at one time 
credited with a more sluggish imagination 
, than the Englishman’s peihaps no one suspected what 
^ his raetaphy-ics implied and his plodding industry 
received exclusive notice Nowaday*^ imagination and 
practicalness arc seen to vir with each othei in the German 
We have before us an English iian'-lation of Friednch 
Naumanxr's book on Central Euiope It expresses the 
German hope of cieating a fedeiated Aliddle Europe con¬ 
sisting of the German Empiie tlic Dual Monarchy, the 
Balkan States, Tiirkeyg and ^ome of the neutral States 
Of these Rumania has disappointed German hopes 
Greece is wavering Naumann, one of the most popular 
political writers of (xermaiiy, discusses at length the 
political and economic piospicts of the w'orld Power that 
lb to arise as a result of the war But Mr Lloyd George's 
gl^ion is entiiely different Ho too is endowed with an 
^ imagination as vivid as that of Naumann Is not the Celt 
, more imagin^ilivc' ihau the Teuton In his vision he sees 


combination but rathe i a dissolution, which is more 
^Ukely to be productive of good to the world. The decision is 
the hands of the gods. Meanwhile one may study 
f^th the pictures Meredith's translation of Naumann's 
gbopjlf is published by Messrs. P. King & Son., Ld. 

Komudini Kant Gongulee contributed to these 
l^st year an interesting article on the True Imbort 
Encouraged by appreciative notices 
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of it by competent writers, he has expanded the essay 
and published it under the title Self-control mid Self- calisa- 
Hon. It is a cliaract<'ristic essay by a philosophic Hindu 
and will repay ]vriisal. 


( ORRESPONDENCE. 

HINDUS AND THE MARRIED WOMEN'S ’ 
PROPERTY ACT. 

To ihe Edit or. East ix. West. 

Sir,—TT ic abov(*-iijni<>d Act was passed in 1874 . By section 
2 , it excludes Hindus, et<., from ils op('ration. T want here to 
Npeak of section 6 which vmis ,is follows •— 

" A poHcv of insurance clfcstcd by any married man on his 
own life, and expressed on the f.ice oJ i1 to be*, for the benefit 
of his wife, or of his wife and children, or any of them, shall ensure 
end be deemed to be a trust tor the beneht ot his wife, or of his 
wife and children, or any of them, a( cordnii; to the interest so 
expressed, and shall not, so lon^; as any ob]ei.t of the trust remains, 
be subject to the control of tl)e husband, or to his creditors, or 
form part of his estate,” , 

As a matter of fa( t, a great bulk of married Hindus belong¬ 
ing to the educated classes effect policies of life insurance, and, 
understanding, rightly or wrongly, that this provision of 
assignment applies to the whole of India, assign the policies to 
^vives in the first instance, and to wives and children in the 
second, precisely to the exclusion ol coparceners. This becomes 
particularly necessary to a Hindu, on account of the law of joint 
family applicable to Hindus, which raises a presumption thaf 
all property is joint unless and until any part or aU is proved to 
be separate property. In plain language, on the death of any 
male Hindu, his brothers and cousins of the same family take to 
the exclusion of the widow and daughters. If either the widow 
or any or all of the daughters claim any of the deceased's estate,^ 
she and they have to prove that what she and they claim is tii^> 
deceased's separate estate. It is precisely to provide agaitti^\' 
this difficulty that the Hindu husband assigns the policy to 
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wiic or wife ana »nildien The legal position is, howevei, never 
to be known by him 

The Act nit apply to Hindus and, the High Courts ot 
Madras and Bombi' have held that a polny loims pait of the 
husband’s estate u> spite of tin assignment The judgment of 
the Madras High ( ouit is to bt fonrxl in I 1 K 35 Mad , p 165 
The judgment t)» tin Bombay High ( ourl is tobt found in I LR 
37 Bom, p 471 uni iln pcitimni ^^old•- of tht Chief Justice 
are as follow 

"Tilt poin ' 1 dt ith tl’t-icioK loi ms pai t of Ills (deceas¬ 
ed husband's) ^ht right oi attion igamsi the Company 

being in his txttitfi ni otl f ^ ivpi stnt I'xcs initrammelled by 
any tiu<sf in fo ) r / // s -a»/ 

Ihis kiiowltdgs liontM i'. aiquiud by the deceaseds 
fnendswlio dtsm to lit Ip tht \ id lu on of th( clutches of the 
coparceneis but tin v ut li Ijdc-. \MiiU\t3 m ly have been 
the rt>ndition*in 1874 1 vdi t \ci obj rtions wtrt to be laised 

against the appln un n >1 tin d -section to Hindus 

in 1874, the (lunm-.! UK <lodu Jii\t amply chinged and 
:.all foi a con t spoiivliiig < h ijij:t in Hit inv to be applied to 
Hindus Hit Hon bit Ali Sttd\ id hi-, ihcadv brought in a 
Bill legarding tilt ilindu s nglit «i di-.posing ot property, and 
there IS rt similai itrtssd\ of niliodut iii^^ a Bill in the Supieme 
Legislative Count il toi an cn n imciit th it the above section shall 
lipply to Hindus Woniai s jiosition is being attempted to be 
m^de siiongci ind bt ttt i (\(r\ cla\ and tht Hindu husband 
:)Dight tt) bt tiiabltd by lav\ It) th) so much foi Ins wife 

T hope lias attnrt-. Iht .ittenln)n of some Hon’blc membei 
i>f the Supicrne legislative (tiuntil, Euiopcan or Indian, Official 
>r Non-official who will st c hi*- v a^ to help the pooi Hindu widow 


f \ ours faithfully, 

A tllNliU 

I ^ ^mbay 

^ SOUVENIR FOR WOUNDED INDIAN SOLDIERS 

To the Editor, Easi ajcd West 

1? Sil3S:,-^The women and cliildicn of the British Isles have been 
lt6d to provide souvenirs for oui Colonial wounded to take 
cjto theijir laud togethei with the wounds, which manifest 
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their loyalty. .The^presentatio^ of a silk Union Jack an4 Silver 
Shield was lately made to the Australian forces'by H.R.H. 
The Princess Royal, as a joint gift from the League of the Empifc. 

In order to manifest our deep appreciation of India’s ready 
help, may it be suggested that as many linguists must have 
crossed the water to aid England in her time of sore need, it 
would be an appropriate mark of gratitude if reliable authors 
would unite in forming a library, touching upon those places (des¬ 
cribed as " somewhcrcs ") at the seat of war’in which our In¬ 
dian brothers fought with our gallant allies ? Such a library could 
be centered in one of those Principalities from which the greater 
number of men were drawn who formed the ranks ; books, photo¬ 
graphs, map^, and drawings could be included in this offering. 
Should it be possible to organise such a widespread gift, many 
writers would be glad and proud to contribute copies of their 
work and researches for such a lasting demonstration of good-will, 
fellowship and gratitude. 


Yours, etc., 
C.p. SALWEY. 

England. 


. Pablislied tt Caxton Houts, Frere Rd , Bombay, by G. W. 6^ A. E. Claridl*, f*r,tbt ; 

A", ■' Proprietor. ^ ^ 

AU RIOHTI REIERVED. 



Sife*e,you Woff^d about Baby?- 

H OW to feed Baby is onen a great worry to mothers 
who are unable to nurse their babies themselves. 
Ordinary cow's milk—^howevei^ prcpaied at home—is 
not a suitable substitute for the mother’s milk. It is acid in 
reaction, contains harmful germs and forms dense cuids in the 
stomach that cannot be digested Decide to use the ‘Allenburys ’ 

Foods which aie the only senes of Foods scientifically adapted 
to the growing icqiiiremcnts of the child You will be delighted 
when you see how well your baby thiives on this Method of 
Infant Feeding The ‘Allenbur 3 s’ Foods are free from all 
dangerous organisms , they aie portable, being in powder form 
and in sealed packaf.es The Milk Foods Nos 1 and 2 require 
the addition of hot watei only to prepare them for use. 

A PURE, COMPLETE © PROGRESSIVE DIETARY. 

^JKUenbtttgs Bbods 

I MILK FOOD No. I. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. I 

From birth to 3 monthi I loin 3 to 6 months 1 rom b months upwiids I 

The * Allenburys' Foods are made under special processes I 

by machinery, and are entirely untouched by hand. | 


UnsoHottetl Tifstitnonym 


A Doctor writes: Calcutta. 

Dear Sira,-A niothpilrs^ infiiit n mv charge, who haa beeo rpued fiom birth on your 
aisra of houds. is doing well He is at piesent over a yeir and a half old and though be 
hav been weaned, y< t your I jod N j t u i mijoi part of his d. Uy diet 

1 enclose hirewitli i pb ito of the sad infmt, and 1 shall try in my ne\t to send parti 


oulars about, and a i h jto i f, another iiintht rh 
brought u p nt my instanee in yoir milk forKls 


bdbv III d famitv I know of, who is being 




nin Oeir Sirs '^ouis fnthfuUy, (Dr.) S N P 

Nurse writes: Gotombo. 

. pear Sir*,—1 cmvider It (the * AllenUuv. ) a inu t excellent loid, an 1 have always found 
* It teree with the M^thei s milt On»> balv Wav born with ulrerated boWiIs and the Ulcers 
parforated the bladder Houevrr, >om food wo., the inraus ol_s»vin(, hUlife_ \nother baby, 
pounds, was vived by mtaus of ‘ Allei bin vs’ Pood They aie botbfine ehlldren 
iMiW. " \ouis truly, (Nurse) E S 

Wftio fof ffatt hook ** infant Foodltna anti 
Managamont,^* G4i gages of vaiuabfo in¬ 
formation for every moiherm 
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EAST & WEST. 

VoL. XV. November, 1916. No. 181. 


INEFFECTUAL GENIUS. 

^HERE arc men of genius who arc not artists, and 
' artists who are not men of genius, yet no man 
who is merely either will become a permanent force in 
literature. The mere craftsman, without inspiration or 
originality, need not detain us. He ma 5 ^ be quite pleased 
with himself, and may be the meanS of giving considerable 
pleasure to this or that little knot or nation of admirers ; 
but he is of no vital value to mankind. It is otherwise 
with the man who is elementally a genius. His function 
is to deal with things of enduring interest, and he may 
have little to learn, except the secret of the supreme 
way of dealing with them. Even if he should, as an artist, 
know little at the outset, his is yet a case in which, by 
taking thought and the right kind of trouble, the Ethiopian 
may change his skin, the leopard its spots, and a man 
add somewhat to his stature. 

Turn, for example, to poetry. What are the things 
needful to the production of a perfect poetic work of 
genius ? Not only dramatic insight, imagination or 
creative power. These are indispensable ; but so, too, are 
judgment in the selection of themes and forms, an infallible 
sense of proportion, a faultless ear, a perfect mastery of 
expression, a taste that rigorously excludes defective or 
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meff< tive words or phrases, as well as alien incidents, 
illuslidtions or reflections, and an art that knows when 
to stop with a verse, a paragraph, or a complete work. 
How many poems in the English language comply with 
these requirements ^ There are some so-called master¬ 
pieces which do not, yet they continue to live in spite of 
their defects 

Let us assume that for the purpose in hand, Gray's 
Elegy is one of these poems, and having done this, read 
it as ending with the twenty-second stanza — 

For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ^ 

If we .do this we have, subject to certain minor quali¬ 
fications, a perfect poem of its kind But Gray has added 
other verses which, while they continue to be part of the 
whole, prejudice the whole as a work of art 

Of course, it is not proposed that the poem should 
now be altered; but we are trying to suggest, without 
disrespect to the genius or scholarship of Gray, how it 
might, perhaps, have been made more effective, and so 
more worthy of love and admiration. A discriminating 
reader will, no doubt, argue that the twenty-third stanza 
cannot justly be regarded as surplusage, but he will, 
perhaps, admit that it might, without prejudice to the 
general effect, be brought before the stanza which stands 
as the twenty-second, and that the twenty-second would 
then give the poem its finest possible finish. 

It is certain that many a death-bed scene has testified 
to the truth of the twenty-third stanza: 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eve leatiires 
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Even from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

Ev*n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

" Do not leave me, George; 1 feel safe while you are 
with me, dear brother.*' So said a young girl just before 
she fell into her last sleep. “ I am sinking, sinlting—hold 
me, dear love. O hold me, dearest! ’* So spoke a dying 
wife to her husband. Gray’s verse is, therefore, indeed 
true to the human heart, and it would be a grave literary 
crime to tamper with it. Still, as a matter of art, would 
it not be more effective as the twenty-second stanza, and 
the twenty-second as the twenty-third and last stanza 
of the poem ? 

If this suggestion is admissible, then what follows 
in the Elegy as Gray has left it is presumptively verbal 
asid sentimental surplusage, which tends to destroy the 
effect of the antecedent symmetry, and deprives the poem 
of the artistic finish which otherwise it would have 
. possessed in a very high degree. 

There are other points in Gray’s masterpiece worthy 
of the consideration of those who are interested in the 
production of work intended 1o appeal to the human 
heart in all ages, climates, and countiies. Observe how 
the Elegy teems with local allusions, and to what an 
extent it is pervaded by local colour—in other words, how 
very insular it is ; and can anything distinctively character¬ 
ised by local colour and insularity appeal to mankind in 
gener^ ? To men of English birth, or even of British race, 
the local allusions and local colour doubtless have a peculiar 
charm ; but how do they affect a cultivated Frenchman, 
Russ^, Turk, Arab, Parsi, Hindoo, Japanese, Polynesian, 
Maori ? The subject of death itself is of universal human 
interest, and in so far as Gray touches its general aspects, 

? Kl4gy must be as valid and effective at Delhi as It 

I j 
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is at Stoke Pogis; but even such exquisite local touches 
as: 


and 


The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. 


The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

would probably be meaningless to men and women in any 
part of the world except England, unless they happened to 
be persons of exceptional knowledge, sensibility, and imagin¬ 
ation. The curfew tolling the knell of parting day,” 
drowsy tinkling lulling the distant fold,” ” the ivy-man¬ 
tled tower,” ” the moping owl complaining to the moon,” 
” the rugged elms,” and the “ yew tree's shade ” stand 
for things which are part of England's imaginative heritage, 
and yet some of the things themselves have no longer 
an objective existence even in England. Their local 
colour, therefore, has become merely traditional even in 
the country of their origin, and so, even there, they are 
already on the plane of interest which they would have 
in the most distant and divergent lands, where they could 
be expected to appeal only to persons of exceptional 
knowledge and sensibility. There may come a time when 
these things will be so generally possessed by the human 
race that what has been interesting and significant 
to any of its members anywhere at any time shall be so to 
all its members everywhere, and at all times; but at present 
■thk indications are that local colour and local allusions 
disappear in the stream of Time like dissolving 
■in the current of a river, and that the literature which 
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stanza of Tennyson's Dying Swan we have an excellent 
example of photographic description dominated by local 
colour: 

Some blue peaks in the distance rose, 

And white against the cold-while sky 
Shone out the crowning snows. 

One willow over the river wept, 

And shook the wave as the wind did sigh ; 

Above in the wind was the swallow 
Chasing itself at its own sweet will; 

And far thro’ the marish green and still 
The tangled water-course slept, 

Shot over with purple and green and yellow'. 

Apart from the literary barbarism of rhyming 
swallow ” with “ yellow,” this verse is perfect in its 
way, in so far as its being surcharged with local colour 
can constitute perfection. Yet as poetry it is valueless, 
because the scene described is not only not transfigured 
by imagination, but is untouched by the suggestion of 
any universal interest. It is quite otherwise with eight 
lines in the fifteenth section of In Memoriam :— 

To-night the winds begin to rise 
And roar from yonder dropping day 
The last red leaf is whirl’d away, 

The rooks are blown about the skies ; 

The forest crack’d, the waters curl’d, 

The cattle huddled on the lea; 

And wildly dash’d on tower and tree 
The sunbeam strikes along the world. 

The primary particulars in this fine description are 
peculiarly EngUsh and local, yet they are so vividly inter¬ 
fused by the transfiguring energy of the poet’s mind that 
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the lines, as they stand, must appeal to men of sensibility 
in all parts of the planet. 

A fine instance of the transfiguration of the particular 
into the universal is found in the verse in Burns’s Mary 
in Heaven, which begin : 

Ayr, gurgling, kissed hi^ pebbled shore.” 

Here the whole scene is thoroughly local, but it is 
penetrated and clothed with a human interest which lifts 
it to the level ofa world landscape of the first order. 

This power of human emotion to transfigure the local 
and particular is exemplified also in Scott’s Sun upon the 
Weirdlaw Hill, and in Arnold’s Scholar Gypsy and Thyrsis. 
The scenery desciibed m these poems is distinctly 
local, but it is so eflcctively associated with a vital 
human element that all three have the quality 
which interests and touches men. as men, irrespective 
of race or counlr}. \V^ithout this they would still have 
teemed with local colour, but the}" would have been mere 
topographical and botanical desciiptions in verse, with 
no interfusion or touch of that spirit 

Whose dwelling is the light ot setting suns. 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sk}, and in the mind of man. 

It must b(' admitted that this power to transfigure 
can work wonders with literature that may be incrusted 
or even ingrained with inveteratidy local characteristics. 
For instance, the Hebrew Scriptures teem with the 
crudest and most barbarous localism , yet they are so 
penetrated with what is elemental in nature, and so pervad¬ 
ed by what is dee|x»st and highest and most enduring in 
the spirit of man, that their localism, extreme though it 
be, counts for little mine than the gnarled bark of an oak 
in the complete character ot the tree. 
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O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 

Thou that killest the prophet*- and stonest them 
which arc sent unto thee, 

How often would I have gathered thy children together 

Even as a hen gathorcth her chickens under her wings, 

And ye would not * 

Here we have the cry of the idealist for all time, and 
the local word Jerusalem " is eternally interchangeable 
with the name of ever^^ otlier place in the world inhabited 
by men and women. 

This characteristic is nearly everywhere present in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Hence these writings are amongst 
the truest in the world ; that is, in them, what is vital 
and enduiing in human nature dominates what is local 
and particulai, or merel}" peculiai to the Jews as Jews. 
If we read aright the lesson thus taught to us, we should 
soon learn to discriminate between what is temporary and 
what is enduring in the literatim* of our own da5^ For 
instance, when an author writes of a man as an Pmglishman, 
he necessarily gives us the insular, and, relatively, the 
particular, the parochial ; but when he deals v^th an English 
man as a man, on account of his human qualities and ex¬ 
periences, apart from manners, modes and interests 
strictly peculiar to him as an Englishman, we have tin* 
universal. In the first category, the man and his doings 
are subjects for gossip, journalism, history, material 
for the interests and reputations of a day and a locality ; 
in the second, for genius and art, and objects of abiding 
interest to all men. 

Thi|^ question of localism or local colour has othei 
aspects. Authors who seek popularity by writing on 
occasional moods of the moment, and in language wliich 
directly appeals through its vulgarity or slangincss to tlic 
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uneducated portions of the community, do so at their 
own peril. Even a paramount mood of the moment of 
to-day will have no interest to the masses who will have 
their own paramount moods, not only a hundred years 
hence, but even next year, or month, or week. The work 
which embodies* such things is not literature, but journal¬ 
ism, which concems itself with what everybody is talking 
about to-day, but no one will think about to-morrow. 
Slang and catch phrases are similarly deficient in the 
quality of durableness Henct' the abiding writers are 
those who deal with what is \ital and permanently character¬ 
istic of human natuie, not with evanescent moods and 
interests, phases of life whicli are ciude and transitory, 
vanishing modes in manners or transitional types amongst 
men. To be abiding they must write, too, not in the 
dialect of *a sect or a class or of a crude undeveloped 
people, but in language which the simplest educated mind 
can understand, which is strictly in keeping with the 
persistent genius of the tongue used, and as pure and perfect 
as the long results of time and judgment and taste can 
make it. All else must pensh practically with the mood it 
rcpicsents, and the vulgarity whereby the mood appropria¬ 
tely expresses itself Compositions of this class soon 
cease to be readable except with the aid of a dictionary; 
and a perfect work of art is always of universal significance 
and self-explanatory and requires no mediatory ex¬ 
positor. It needs ikj notes or commentaries, and should 
have no label except its name. When more than this is 
necessary, the necessity proves the work to be transitory in 
value or provincial in character. 

It may here be asked how this doctrine atfects the 
really fine poets who have ™tten, or who may ftill write, 
ih dialects, and doubtless the case of>Bums will at once 
itself for consideration. But so far as Bums is 
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concerned, the reply is that with his period and place, 
he could not help expressing himself as he did ; that practi¬ 
cally he had no choice in the matter of an effective medium 
of expression. Besides, his medium is only in part a pro 
vincial dialect; and then his matter is, in the main, so 
universal in kind that the world agrees to work through 
what is uncouth in its encasement, as men will press through 
a hedge or jungle for the fruit, or pure water, or a beautiful 
stretch of country, which cannot be reached in any other 
way. But there can be few such instances in literary 
history. 

It must be admitted, too, that there is a clilhTence 
betwixt a dialect spoken by a provincial nation or peophi 
and the jargon or slang used by persons who are merely 
the fungoid growths of debased social conditions whicli 
cannot last ; but nowadays the poet who express<‘s him 
self in a dialect in preference to cloijig so in a language, 
deliberately handicaps himself, <‘vcn if he ‘should bo a 
Burns. Therefore, while allowing for all th(' qualifying 
considerations, it is still true that specific local colour 
in expression, or anything else, is iner<.‘ly the mood of the 
moment in another aspect. Hcmce, to make it a paramouni 
quality in literature is to insist on the parochial in preference 
to the national, or the national in preference to the cosmo¬ 
politan ; or on a photograph, which gives the mere letter 
or external part of a i)erson or place, in })refcrencc to a 
painting which docs not, it is true, ignore the external 
part, but lifts the whole subject from a local into a general 
interest by also reproducing its spirit or imparting to it 
the touch of a universal interest. Indeed, mere local 
colour in human character or manners, or dialect, or 
scenery “is, in a pre-eminent degree, an instance of the 
letter that kills, unless it is interfused with a spirit which 
places it permanently within the sympathy of men in 
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every pari of the world. It is not what interests a few 
that can interest all, unless the few, while so interested, 
stand within the circle of universal feelings and relation¬ 
ships The sum of the whole matter is that hitherto some 
men have achieved a local fame by writing to and for clans, 
communities, nations, as others still achieve an evanescent 
reputation by writing to suit sects, cliques, classes or 
isolated peoples; but now and henceforward real and 
lasting lame will be won only bv writing to and for the 
imnian race. 

Men of genius who fail to learn this lesson and to duly 
weigh other considerations bearing upon the adequate 
fulfilment of their great function will certainly become 
mere ‘'keletoiis by the highway of fame or mummies in 
its museums ; and not. as they should, stars that shine in 
the ether of eternity Mere genius without knowledge 
and without art is not sufficient to enable a man to write 
supremely well even for his own age, let alone for all time. 
For his impulse and the circuit of his own p(jwer he must 
be ])rimarily under obligations to no one but himself; 
but his art, his method of realising his impulse and express¬ 
ing his power, can lx;come }X‘rfect only through the 
vigour, the insight, the skill the taste, the comprehensive¬ 
ness with which he nourishes and educates his own artistic 
talent with the lessons to be learned from his predecessors 
and contemporaries, and from his own work critically 
regarded by himselt On this side of his work his reverence 
for his art should be greater than his reverence for the 
greatest masters of that art, for the judicial detection and 
tlie right use of the cn-ors or shortcomings of those masters 
may be instrumental in enabling him to excel even them 
in artistry—in the consummate use of his medium of ex¬ 
pression. ^ 

The lesson to be learned from the verbal and senti- 
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mental surplusage at the close of Gray’s Elegy should 
ever be remembered in this connection. But even greater 
lessons than that await the sympathetic assimilation ot 
modem men of genius Mucli mental power is waste<l 
through not being confined to the splierg within which it 
can be at its best A gifted man fails somewhat in his 
mission when he omits to exercise discrimination in this 
connection. For example, Chaucer’s reputati<m as a 
poet would have been greater than it is had ho written 
only his Canterbury Talcs, with their incom])arable 
prologue. But he, as most poets have done, ran into 
extravagances and redundances, and worked in interior 
veins not suited to the display of his genius at its be‘>t 
Milton, more almost than anybod}^ else, exhibits surenes'- 
of discrimination in respect to subjects suited to his genius, 
though ho encumbers his treatment with some tilings 
without which his work would be greater than it is, becaiisi^ 
it would be evener in the pov\er with which it aspires to be 
interesting to what is umdianging in the mind of man 
This power *. at its best in his portrayal of LucihT and the 
other devils, because these are magnificently mad<' up of 
permanent elements in human nature. But when he 
deals with the Deit}" and the angels, and with the theologies 
of schoolmen, Hebrew priests, and English Puritans, then ~ 

In the lowest deep, a 1ow<t deep 

Still threatening to devour him, opens wide 

The reason is that such things in their particulars 
are of no permanent interest to the human mind, because, 
though man is pre-eminently a religious animal and a 
maker of gods, he is constantly changing, or on the point 
of changing, his religions and his gods, or, rather taking 
up neW spiritual relations to the universe, and seeing 
litemal Providence in fresh lights and aspects No 
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doubt every god is holy in his day, and has power unto 
salvation, so long as he is believed in by men : such is the 
miracle-working potency of faith; but when his day has 
passed, his cult and creeds are dry bones for the museums 
of the antiquary, and not metal for the furnaces and forges 
of the creative artist. Hence, oven the Miltons of the 
race fail in themselves, and vainl}' vex the souls of their 
kind when they aspire 1o invest uith pererfnial interest 
the dead or d^dng dogmas of past ages, concerning things 
about which the mind of man is in a state of chronic ebb 
and flow 

This failure to exorcist* judgment in connection with 
the exorcise of genius has bc<*n wofully overlooked by 
men of groat parts, with the result that libraries are cram¬ 
med with lumber, and some of the brightest minds of the 
race are buried in nibbish which they themselves have 
piled upon tJiemsehTs, like Samson with the temple of 
the Philistines. Even a writer like Goldsmith would have 
had a more felicitous fame had he left us only his two 
poems, two pla3"s, and his one novel. So, too, with the 
greatl}" gifted, yet too-maiij'-volumcd Scott. It might 
have boon better for his genius and for his permanent 
influence had he concentrated his splendid powers, instead 
of writing hurriedly and overmuch for the people who 
rush through a book as a railway train might through 
the Garden of Eden for the sake of getting to the end. 
Every great work should have an atmosphere within 
which he who once draws breath must be fain to breathe 
for ever; but this character can never be adequately 
given to a book by any man who wites for the multitude 
of persons who read for mere excitement. 

It must be admitted tliat, in the case of original 
genius, much of what a p(3ei writes may ^ written almost 
in spite of himself, when his sensibility and vocal gift yield 
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inevitably to the pressure of the spirit of his time as the 
branches of a tree do to the wind. Indeed, it may bc' 
said that no poetry really worth reading or preserving is 
ever written except under this influence; but even work 
so done will lack enduring efficacy unles,s it is expressed 
in the forms and terms of perfect art. Mazzini, in his 
essay on Byron and Goethe, ascribes this character of 
inevitableness to Byron’s Laras, Corsairs, and Childe 
Harold, and finds them full of interest and instruction, 
because Byron, through them, sums up an epoch in which 
the human soul fruitlessly' sought happiness in mere self¬ 
aggrandisement, self-assertion, and self-sufficiency. But 
though that may make them interesting and instructive 
to the sociologist, and may have been a factor in their 
popularity with Byron's contemporaries, it does not give 
them a permanent claim, as poems, on the interest of tht 
world. A great poet may be the \'oice or interpreter of 
an epoch, but his greatness will be only half realised unless 
his vocal methods answer the tests of his art at its highest 
in all particulars. This is where Byron fails in much 
of his work. Poetry must do more than interest or in¬ 
struct the sociologist: even in dealing with a given phase 
of the human spirit a poem must so deal with it that that 
spirit shall, in all ages. And it stimulating, strengthenhig, 
edifying, or entertaining—a place of perennial refreshment 
or perfect rest; and in itself, as a work of art, it must 
breathe all through of the rose of perfection. Beppo, The 
Vision of Judgment, and Don Juan, notwithstandmg 
defects in their literary workmanship, approximately 
satisfy this test, after their kind ; few, if any, of Byron V 
other works do, and hence their character as instances 
of ineffectual genius. It may be quite true that Childe 
Harold, Manfred, Cain, The Prisoner of Chitlon, Mazzeppa, 
The Siege of Corinth, and other poems of his would secure 
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to any other poet an enviable reputation ; but Byron's 
own fame would have stood higher had they not been 
written by him. In their way they are good enough, but 
they arc not, like Doi Juan, The Vision of Judgment 
and Beppo, in Byron’s mosl C(mgenial manner, or in his 
most distinctively native vein, and, therefore, as they 
do not represent the poet at his best, they prejudice the 
reputation and the jjoetic ehecti\ eness, which would have 
been so much the greater but for tlK'ir qualifying qualities. 

A more modern, but equally instructive, instance is 
that of Matthew Arnold. He, too, although an accomplished 
critic as well as an admirable poet, has written much that 
prejudices his best work. His inferior writings may have 
been, or may still be, teraporaiily interesting, but in their 
essence and form tlu\y Indong to journalism which deals 
with things of the day and not to literature, whose business 
is with the prevailing puri>oses of nature and the prevailing 
passions of man, not with their purely local or sporadic 
manifestations. It is with wiiat is thus prevailing that 
Arnold deals in the vein in which ho is supremely at home ; 
elegy in poetry and criticism in prose. Elegiac poetry 
is not necessarily sad or saddening, but must be tender 
and true, and this condition is fulfilled in the highest 
degree by Am old’s elegies, w'hicli, in addition to tlieir 
ex'quisite poetical form, have a full-flavoured humanity 
and high screnit}^ that must preserve their charm to the 
latest ages. Then, the luminous discrimination and 
verbal urbanity of his finest literary criticism make his 
prose in this department fit to rank with his work as an 
elegiac poet : and, hena*, if he had WTitten and published 
only his elegies and best cjitiqucs, his legacy to the world 
would have been much choicer--altogether richer than 
it is ; for as we have it, it is prejudiced^by inferior work, 
work that mars his best with elements of ineffectual genius 
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with instances of labour expended on IJiings of merely 
local or temporary interest. Of course, his elegie^^ and 
critiques would fill only a small volume, but ihvn, what 
a volume ! Judged by the enduring charm and pi^rmanent 
value of its contents, it would be one of the perennial 
fountains, one of the sweetest sanctuaries, oiu' of the 
Elysian everglades of literature. 

The list is not yet exhausted . indeed, there is hardly 
a poet who could not be brought into the catalogue. Even 
Shakespeare has Gothic extravagances and slovenly 
details full of educational value to the pilgrims of literary 
perfection. But, take him all in all, he is Nature’s 
other self, and, as with Nature, the more one understands 
him, the more one loves, admires, and sees at least the 
casual rightness of what appears wrong at first sight. It 
is not suggested that Shakespeare’s errors in style should 
not be called to judgment or most carcfulh'^ avoided, 
nor that the great poet himself should be made the object 
of a demoralising fetishism. But, as a whole, he is so 
great in the conception and execution of his work that 
one sooner or later learns to look upon his literary lapses 
or shortcomings as we generally look upon tlu* gnarled 
knobs of an oak or the irregular outlines of a mountain ; 
they are of no moment in view of the central greatness 
of the object, and may even be dramatically quite in 
keeping with the subject. 

As a matter of fact, Shakespeare’s chief lesson for the 
man of genius lies less within the literary than the moral 
sphere. The circumstance that millions of men who have 
never heard and never will hear of the mighty poet arc 
yet happy enough, and succeed fairly well in their respec* 
five paths in life, is surely an immemorial lesson in intellec¬ 
tual perspective and modesty, for it teaches that even the 
greatest man is not indispensable to his fellowmcn. It 
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is they who are Nature; and he at most is only Nature's 
interpreter, or double in miniature. The greatest man does 
not create himself nor anything else ; he is the progeny 
of Nature, and at most can only interpret his mother, and 
turn himself anti all he knows about her to an interesting 
account, and perhaps even improve Nature. But in all 
this he is only a means, and Nature made the means What 
does Shakespeare himself say ? 

Yet Nature is made better by no means 

But Nature made that means 

... .This is an art 

Which does mend Nature, change it rather, but 

The art itself is Nature 

Yet it has to be renKmbered that, although even 
Shakespeare may not be indispensable to mankind, all 
men are made intellectually and spiritually richer by 
seeing the world and themselves min'ored in work like his 
and that of others of his creative kin ; for it is only when 
they see their faces in a glass and their natures in art that 
they truly know themselves. 

It is this fact which justifies every lover and well- 
wisher of genius in suggesting whatever he honestly believes 
will help it to realise itself to greater and greater perfection. 
Yet in doing this the critic will merely ask genius to do what 
the world asks in the case of eveiy worker and craftsman, 
namely, to Icara somewhat from the past, to bring 
principles into a clearer light, and to follow such methods 
as enable every doer to do his best. This is done, or can 
be done, in all callings; and if genius cannot do likewise 
in its own sphere, wherein, apart from its primary creative 
faculty, is it superior to common talent or common sense ? 
The creative or inspirational power which is one of the 
factors of genius is sometimes found in alliance with idiocy 
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and apart from understanding, and in such cases it is as 
incapable of being taught as forked lightning, which il 
somewhat resembles ; but there is in the greatest minds 
a co-ordinating, self-mastering will wliich, like the Jove ot 
the Grecian myiholog}’, holds the lightning in its hand 
and controls the thunderbolt , and it is to intellect with 
this power that the serious ciitic naturally addresses 
himbclf. Surely, of genius so endowed it is a small thing 
to expect it to be able to distinguish between what to it 
is a fruitful and uhat a barren soil , and then to use its 
divine energy with judgment. 

In exercising tins high judicial faculty m connection 
with his work th(' competent dis<'iple of art will sooner 
or later come to see that in its last analysis tlu' human 
spirit is exceedingly materialistic, that is, it hates futility 
and loves and insii.tb on substantial satisfactions.' TJicrefore, 
the man of genius not only fails to satisfy it, but lie oftends 
it wlien he presents it with failures , these are fell to be 
reflections on the humanity of which it is a part, and 
which it feels should be ever ultimately successful and 
triumphant, as e\Tr\' man and woman hopes and expects 
to be in the long mn, notwithstanding ail examples to the 
contrary in lh<* history of the race. Representations of 
graliiitoiis suftering or useless effort cannot, therefore, in the 
nature of JJiings appeal to mankind ; and every man, in so 
far as he is in intimate relationship with the main permanent 
tentlencies of his race, will recoil from them as essentially 
lo<jbIe and unwholesome exhibitions of human talent. 
" Though he slay me, yet will I trust him,” says the chief 
character in the great poem of Job \ and this faith in, 
this loyalty to, this victoriously intimate alliance with 
' the ideal and with eternal purpose must emanate or flash 
from the human soul at its darkest or direst crises, or il 
fails to justify its kinship with humanity; and the poet 
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who docs not show in his work that he realises this fact, 
fails to establish his claim to effectual genius, and will 
assuredly never receive the sufferages of mankind, however 
he may stand with the undisceming of his own day or 
with the curio-coliccting minds of other times. 

Of course, it is not meant that a creative artist should 
shirk the portrayal of grief or suffering if it is in the line 
of the work he has in hand ; neither is it suggested that art 
should refuse to reflect or reproduce the melancholy inci¬ 
dents of life, or those phases of thought or feeling which 
are as sad as death, though they may be as transient as 
clouds, and yet also as natural to human nature as clouds 
are to the sky. But the man of genius most certainly 
should shun as a heinous sin the least inclination to indulge 
in the poor theatric talent which manufactures sadness or 
sorrow merely for the sake of moving the emotions. That is 
to get very far away from Nature, and it is the glory of art 
to reflect, not only her external features, but to keep in 
intimate touch with her soul. True art, therefore, never 
harrows its lovers with merely manufactured ills or gratui¬ 
tous grief, and never breaks humanity upon the wheel 
of destiny without exhibiting, in vision or reality, the 
destruction or transmutation of the conditions and agencies 
which have caused the tragedy, through which, indeed, 
there comes surer salvation or greater righteousness to 
the individual or the race. It may seem lometimes, 
on a narrow view, to be unwarranted to show this; but 
the drama of the world, studied on the great scale, teaches 
that not to show it is to miss the main issue, for the ultimate 
fruition of every tragedy is the justification of righteousness 
or the indictment of iniquity at the bar of Eternal Justice. 
Hence, representations of sheer, unrelieved, unillumined 
sorrow or suffering violate the vital truth of Nature, and 
can be acceptable only to persons who are devoid of the 
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moral sensibility which makes other hearts turn away from 
them as gratuitous exhibitions of falsehood. 

The last word is, that the man of genius who would 
do work worthy of genius must beware of the merely local 
and particular, and keep his eye fixed on Nature’s univer- 
sals—earth, sea, and sky, day and night, wind and rain, the 
interchange of seasons ; the prevailing passions and experi¬ 
ences of humankind—^love, hatred, egoism, altruism, life and 
death ; spiritual unrest; man’s yearning for the face and 
favour of woman : woman’s for the man or the child she 
loves ; and the everlasting efiort to translate the ideal into 
the real and the real into the ideal in all things. He must 
also press into the service of his creative faculty every¬ 
thing essential to the production of a perfect organic 
whole, as an architect, in planning and constructing a great 
original building, draws within the co-ordinating scope 
of his own genius all the lessons to be learned irom his 
predecessors, and the best in kind in all tlie materials 
requisite to the harmonious execution of his perfect design. 
This is indispensable all through in poetry, as in other arts, 
whether a man is writing a true and enduring song, a deci¬ 
sive satire, a perfect comedy or work of humour, or an epic 
or a tragedy. 

It is, above all, necessary that in these graver eftorts 
the creativ^artist should never forget that the human soul is 
not only bom to stmggle, but also to triumph in the main. 
Its function is to surmount difficulties and to bring order 
out of chaos, through spiritual insight and the application 
of knowledge and wisdom to character and conduct. 
Though the history of mankind may show many particular 
instances in which this function is not fulfilled, but piteously 
frustrated, yet the heart—while it tenderly pities the indivi¬ 
dual victims of defeat and of deflection from its general 
d^tiny—^never crowns with its complete acceptance the 
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works which devote t hoinbclves to the literal treatment of 
such lives. The cause of this may be egoism, but it a 
wholesome egoism, f(.)r imm and women cannot be perma¬ 
nently lielped or cheered by discouraging instances of 
piteous or ignoiniiiioiis hdliire. Immortality and univ( rsaJ 
acceptance, theietoiv, aie assured onh to works winch 
exiiibit the tiiiimph of tlie soul IIion' may show it stiug- 
gling with the diiest afflictions and the bitterest trials, 
but, througli and under and in spite of all these, it nnist 
gain in chaiacter and in stiength . in it-^ ultimate aspect 
and attitude it must be seen to be a gainer in itself or in ib 
relations to universal liumauitv , or in both and the readei 
or spectator must not lie to feel that (‘vtni the most 

tragical death is like that ot a < ruslK'd worm, which in so 
far as the intelligence of man api>rtdi('nd>, imparts in dying 
no impact'<>{ ain kind to aii^ seu'^oi} nerve in the univTrse. 
Weak and passionately pessimistic writers and artists 
produce w’r)rk ot this kind, but it helps no one, and humanity 
on the great scale wisely will have nothing to do with it. 
But it holds in lov’ing and lasting remembrance all who, 
v\ ith adequate art, represent tlie struggle and stress of life, 
and at the s«ime time satisfy the genius of the race by 
exhibiting men and women like ships tliat pass through all 
kinds of weathei, but reach port at last; for even when a 
life goes down in the storm, the soul has alw'ay;? a port at 
hand in the rt^alisation of its own moral integrity and in 
the spiritual transfiguration of folly into wisdom, weakness 
into strength, falseness inti> truth, seeming or temporary 
loss into actual gain for what is abiding in human 
feelings, aspirations, and interests. 

Between the stirrup and the ground 

He mercy sought, he mercy found. 

This couplet describes, in the terminolog}^ of tlie age 
pf faith, a process which is ps5ThologicaUy available to 
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men in all ages. A readjusting transfiguration may take 
place in the human soul up to the last thrill of its mortal 
consciousness. What then and thus happens may not 
make complete amends for all the past, but tlie process 
itself proves that though there may have been defeat or 
debasement, neithei the one nor the other has intailed 
utter destruction or irremt‘diable demoialisatiou. At least 
the elements of spiritual regeneration, readjustment and 
victory remain , and with this residual, irreducible, 
psychological fact before him, no writei is justified in mak¬ 
ing a pervasive jiresentation of shetT unrelieved, Jiopeiess 
grief or gloom. To do tins is to do violence to an essential, 
ultimate truth in liuman nature, and to harrow gratuitously 
the heart ol the reader, listener, oi onlooker Iwen if 
a writer made it his business to dtdineate the jirocess where- 
by a soul might be presumed to bring abdiit its own 
absolute extinction, it would lx‘ bad philosoj^hy and bad art 
to overwhelm the reader wit]1 1 lornn-at the tragedy of the 
result. Tlie truth ol Natuio lequirts that, even in such 
a case, room should be l(‘it for a touch ol moral satisfaction 
at the utter annihilation ot so vile and irreclaimable a 
spirit. Such a tragedy would still, m its way, justify the 
wa5'’s of God, and should in the main stimulate and raise 
as an exemplification of the spirit of rectifying righteous¬ 
ness in human affairs. Hence it comes that no poem or 
work of art wliich fails to disclose a sympathetic recognition 
of these principles will ever adequately express or satisfy 
the human spirit, or be in itself, even at the most favourable 
estimate, more than an exhibition of ineffectual genius. 


New Zealand, 


JOHN CHRISrrK. 
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REFORMS AFTER THE WAR. 

LJOW to wusl liom cneiiu nations alter tlio war the 
’ * ad\antages enjoyed b\ them in the Biitish Empire 
and the dominions of the Allies belore the war, is a question 
which may well be di^cusscd at the present stage. But is 
it seemly that Hi^ Majesty's subiects in any part of the 
Empire should at this timt claim fiesli piivileges as a 
reward, as one iniglit b(' Jed t(; suppose, tor tlie services 
hitherto rendered, and that mav be luieatter rendered, 
during the war, as the bounden duty of all loyal 
citizens ? Would any thing be lost if the demands be 
deferred in the present period of anxiety and absorption 
in the war and pul forward when the clouds have 
dispersed and sunii}* weather has returned ? Is this 
the lime to make hay, and what will the world think 
of a nation tlial discovers an oppoi tuiiity for self- 
ndvancemenl, not against the enem>,ina world-wide 
calamity ? These are some of the questions which 
arise from the memorandum on constitutional reforms 
submitted nineteen ol the elected members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. Old Hindu writers are never 
weary in insisting that a wise man must know the 
fitness of time, place, and circumstances. Could these 
nineteen worthy gentlemen have overlooked the risk of 
placing the character of their countryhien, not to speak of 
their own jjgputation for statesmanship, in an utterly false 
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light ? It is incredible. Altering the rule followed in 
the early part of the war, the Government has announced 
its intention of publishing the Report of the Public 
Services Commission. H. E. the Viceroy referred the 
other day at Simla to the necessity of extending his powers 
of nomination to the Legislative Council, without adding 
that the consideration of the subject would have to be 
deferred until after the close of the war. In view of the 
spread of the Home Rule movement, it is not improbable 
that the Secretary’ of State and the Governor-General are 
considering the advisability of coiifcTring upon tlie people 
some fresh constitutional privileges and throwing open 
more appointments to Indians in the public service. These 
may be controversial questions, but it is i>robable that in 
the opinion of responsible authorities the necessity for 
postponing their c{>nsideration no longer exists. Who 
knows that some dramatic announcement may not be made 
to the people of India after the close of the wai, just as 
sensational announcements were unexpectedly made at 
the Coronation Durbar at Delhi ? These possibilities are 
perhaps conjured up by my own imagination, but it is 
an imagination that works upon the facts of recent history 
and signs of the present time. In the circumstances the 
signatories of the memorandum may have thought, for 
aught I can believe to the contrary, that the time had come 
to place their views before Government without delay. 
Only, it would have been well if the document itself had 
clearly gtated the reason of the apparent unseemly haste. 

The memorandum discloses certain defects in the 
Government of India, which are bound to be removed 
sooner or later. They were not defects in the past, but 
whatever is proper and suitable in one set of conditions does 
not always continue to be such. Whether the shortcomings 
will be remedied in precisely the way demanded in tho 
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niomorandum, is another question. Autonomy to provin¬ 
cial Government is not a new pnjposal, nor altogether a 
non-official proposal. The creation of an Executive 
Council in the United Provinces is an idea which is largely 
support(‘d ill official ('irelt's. Tlie departures recently 
made in the recruitment ot Indians for the army point 
to the probability of furtlier chang<‘s, and it is not an 
extravagant liope that w<‘ are within measurable distance 
of commissions being granted to Indian youths in the 
army, and Indians being allowed to form Volunteer Corps, 
The invidious distinction made ]:>elween Europeans and 
Indians under the Arms Act cannot remain indefinitely 
on the Statute Book, but how it will lx* removed is another 
question. It would be removed, for example, if Europeans 
were required to take out licenses as Indians are. Th<‘ 
officers nho grant the licenses may oblige Europeans as 
readily as the latter find it ne^essar^^ and the scrutiny of the 
reasons in the case of Indian applicants may be more 
careful. Ne\erthcless, the iiividiousncss would be removed, 
apart from the jiroportion in which difterent races happen 
actually to be armed. Tlie misust* of arms sometimes 
made by Europeans may well raise the question why they 
should not be .subjected to the same restrictions as Indians. 
A full measiiro of local self-government may not b(‘ 
'^immediately " granted : indeed, language of that kind 
detracts from the dignity of a document of the kind pre¬ 
sented. But it is the settled policy of Government to 
extend local self-government as rapidly as local conditions 
permit. * 

More controversial than these arc the proposals which 
seek to modify the constitution and powers of the Legis¬ 
lative Councils and the share of Indians in the govern- 
tnent of the country. They would not place India on quite 
the same footing as the self-governing Colonies, but they 
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niako a nrar approach to tliat goal. When wo sp<ok of 
self-governing Colonies, it is ^^orth lomeniboring that only 
the white* inhabitants there have a real share in the »> com¬ 
ment In New Zealand 4 out of 80 members of the 
R<‘pres(*ntativo Assembly are eh'ctcd Maoiis and 4 moie 
3nay be nominated. They can scarcely influence tlu* legis¬ 
lation of the coimtiT In Canada the coloured r.ees form 
an insignilicant fraction of the pop\ilation In South 
Africa, wliere the colour problem pio'^cnts a real difficulty, 
the Union Parliament do<*s not admit members of other 
than ICuropean descent, and though this uc>triction does 
not seem to be foimallv laid down m the }u ovincial councils, 
the nati\e raci's ha\<.- really no share in the legislation of 
the coimtiy For the protection of tin* native laci-^ and 
othtu coloured inhabitants, the aufonomous ])(n\< is of the 
ParliaiiK'jit are specially restricts d The qucslifm is wliether 
in India the racial problem does not pn'scnt difticiilties 
similar to thosi* existing in South Africa Apait from 
Europeans, the Indians aie divided into s(‘veral i<‘]igious 
cominmiiti(*s, and the fliiulu community is divided 
into so many castes, some high, others low or ba< kward, 
and still otlieis so unspeakably low in oithodox estima¬ 
tion, that in the opinion ol many Indians thems^ ives s<4f- 
go\Tniment would mean in jiradice gowrnment by C(‘rtain 
high castes and (educated sections. As His Majesty the 
King-Emperor graciously remarked in a speech not long 
ago in England, the progress towards sclf-goveminent in 
this country would depend upon a change in the social 
conditions and on educational piogress. The question is 
whether the proposals in the memorandum are open to the 
criticism that th^y are not suited to the present conditions 
in India, Taking the Legislative Councils, it is proposed 
that the Imperial Council should consist of 150 members 
and the Provincial Councils of 60 to 100 members. Theso 
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are not extravagant figures : the very fact that the popu¬ 
lation ib divided into so many castes and communities 
furnishes a reason in support of the proposal. They cannot 
be adequately represented in small councils. The next 
proposal is that .in these legislative assemblies the elected 
membeis should cc>nstitute a substantial majority. When 
constitutional ref onus v\ere being discussed in Lord 
Minto"'- time it used to be pointerl out both in these pages 
and in the columns of the Indian Spectator that the device 
of putting official and nominiited members into the field 
as against elected membeib so to secure a Government 
majority, could only be a tempf>rarj makeshift, inasmuch 
as the councils were bound to grow rapidh with the spread 
of education, and the Government would not always be 
able to spaie a sulficient number of officials, and with the 
spread of education election would be preferred to nomina¬ 
tion b}*^ the \'ery communities or sections on whose behalf 
the Government would exercise the powers of nomination. 
In the recent article on “ Government Defeats," atten¬ 
tion was called to the futility, not to speak of the doubtful 
moral proiiriety, of the Government relying on the support 
of lumimated members, who ought to, and who do, vote 
independently The time has come to recognise that the 
arithmetical device^ of placing real power and responsibility 
in the hands of Government is not suited to this country ; 
that the rationale of tlu' presence of official and nominated 
members in the Legislative Councils should be other than 
securing a Government majorit)’; and if the Go\'ernment 
ought to have a potent voice, it must be secured b}' express 
statutory provisions and not by a balancing of numbers. 
Coliimunitles and interests must be represented either by 
ale^tion or by nomination for the sole reason that they 
deserve representation as a matter of ^justice and without 
reference to the question whouill be in the majority and 
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who will be in the minority. When the memorandum 
concedes that the Governor-General in Council may veto 
a resolution passed by his Legislative Council, it is acknow¬ 
ledged that the ultimate responsibility for government 
must be vested in him. If the assent gf Government be 
made a necessary' condition of the effectiveness oi a reso¬ 
lution or the op(U'aiion of a Bill passed by a certain propor¬ 
tion, not merely by a majority, of the meml>ers. just 
as the Judge’s concurrence is necessary to make a jury’s 
verdict operative in certain casi^s, the Councils will have a 
real voice in tht‘ govt‘rnmcnt of the country, in the sense 
that a trial by jur}" is a reality, while the backward daises 
will ha^e no reason to complain that s(‘lf-go\ernment 
means onl}" government by a few' educated members of 
certain communities who have in the past j>rcvented others 
from rising and held them dow’ii for their owit b(ment. 

While the signatories of the document are ready to 
exclude military affairs, fon'ign relations, declaration of 
war and the making of iieacc, from the j)owTrs of the Legis¬ 
lative Councils, they W'ould insist on fiscal autonomy being 
granted to India, this autonomy being controlled by 
the Imperial Legislative Council, and they w'ould 
have the budgets passed as money bills. This 
part of tlie niemoranduin could not have been sufficiently 
W’cll con>idcred and constitutes the most vulnerable point 
of the scheme. The most important of the spending 
departments, as they are called, is the military department, 
which in the self-goveniing Colonies is under local control. 
The signatories of the memorandum arc not prepared to- 
vest the control of the army and the navy in the J.egisla* 
tivc Council of the Viceroy, but would claim for it absolute 
financial control, subject no doubt to the veto of the 
Governor-General in Council. But what about initiating 
and carrying out financial legislation ? What is to happ^ 
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if a money bill is not passed ? If military schemes are to 
be lield iip for lack of funds, what is tJio use of placinj; 
the ann^ and the navy outside the eoiilrol of tlie Legislative 
Council ? 

If an e\(‘('utive council, evcliisive oJ llie head of 
Government, C{)nsist of an (‘\eii number of members, one 
half of the seals may be reserved for Indians. But the* 
demand tliat the otJier half slunild be rest'rved fc>r Euro¬ 
peans trained in the public life of England is not likely to 
find fa\oiir in England, much le^-s will it be supported by 
Englishmen in India, miless perhaps the salaries attached 
to th(‘se appointments are otherwise made available to the 
Civil Servant^ whf) lise to the top of the ladder. The 
English sc'iul their own '-ons to this ctmntry as 

Civil St'rvanls, and they aie ju'oud of the nehiovement-. 
of “ th(* abl^st ('ivil Service m the wtn'ld.” It would 
be a queer way of showing their gratitude to these represen¬ 
tatives of their civilisation, who toil the best part of .i 
lifetime in a tropical ciimat(‘, t(^ deny them the highest 
prizes of ihc service for the benefit ol sta^'-at-home poli¬ 
ticians. 

The abolition of th<‘ Secretary of State’s Council is 
really in^t a constitutional reform. That council mcrel\’ 
.helps th(' Secretary of State as jiermaiicnt officials would ; 
and it is for past S<‘cretaries of State to pronounce on the* 
comparative advantages to that responsible officer of the 
two systems. 


‘POLITICUS.'* 
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[Concluded front our Lant Number.) 


Bandra. 

7 Y GREAT part of my time in India was spent at Bandra, 
^ in the island of Salsettc. As Bombay did not 
agree with my health, I did not hesitate to accept my 
good friend’s invitation to return to his hospitable place 
after each of our trips ; my daughter could thus easily come 
and go to town, while I was able to enjoy ar delicious fai^ 
iiicnte in a cool and comfortable suite of rooms. 

Bandra, once a Portuguese settlement, after having 
been plundered by the IMarathas, became under the British 
raj a flourishing suburb, now connected to the Island 
of Bombay bj^ the Mahim cause^v'ay. Between the railway 
and the sea there extends a large area of cocoa trees, 
palm trees and gardens commanded by a small hill crowned 
by the plumes of the jagged leaves of tall khajuris. In 
the thoroughfares, large and gaudy crosses reminded 
us directly that we were in a Christian land. The converts 
of Manoel Gomez, the Apostle of Salsette, have remained 
faithful to their old-fashioned Christianism, and Catholic 
churches are seen either lining the high-street, almost 
within a stone’s-throw of the Parsi Agyarh or, at 
Chimbai, inscribing austere outlines on the fieiy Indian 
betting $un. B]ut the famous College of the Jesuits Has^ 
long sih^ been destroyed, and the slaughter-house now 
,, The'^ harbour,,,'wl^.re., ,the, Portugh,^,,^ 
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used to take water, is still marked by the agoada, a small 
fort at the base of the hills, which falls abruptly into the 
sea. It became one of our favourite resorts, with that 
of the revered shrine of N. S. do Monte, perched on the 
spur of the hill, then an unpretending chapel surrounded 
by low fences covered with American creepers, but now, 
I believe, replaced by an imposing building. 

Cosy bungalows have replaced the aldeas of the 
Portuguese grandees; our own was the first on the road 
crowning the crest of the hill, and facing the sea. The 
view was splendid; from our windows we embraced the 
beach with its soft retiring waves and glorious sunsets, 
and, in the distance, Danda and Versova, as far as the eye 
could perceive the line joining the water to the sky. 

We soon learnt the way to the station, where we often 
repaired to catch the crowded train, which, every morning, 
conveys to Bombay the business men, Indian and European ; 
and we never failed to admire the beautiful creek where large 
sea-birds hovered over the wa%^cs, addressing a grateful 
thought to Lady Avabai who provided for the security of 
the wayfarers ! At night, after a fatiguing afternoon, the 
drive home in the cool air was simply a treat. 

We were allowed to share the calm and well-regulated 
life of a Parsi home. In the afternoon we exchanged 
calls with our neighbours, Mohammedans and Parsis : 
let all these amiable friends rest assured that I have not 
forgotten their kind welcome. The little ones, who played 
with the children of the house, had taken a fancy for the 
French lady; they used to sing snatches of Gujarati 
garbas and danced merrily to the sound of French tunes 
which escaped from the touch of my fingers on the piano. 
Now^ boys and girls are grown up young men and motjbers 
of large families; some have come to see me, when touring 
in Europe; but I like to remember them as they were 
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with their jhabla and topi, instead of their stylish English 
dress. The heat confined us inside ; at the close of day it 
was delightful to breathe the sea air on the beach or to 
drive to shady Mahim or wooded Palli. We were forced 
to avoid the picturesque village of the fishermen ; plague 
had once more paid a dreary \'isil to i'ts inmates ; the 
huts were deserted, and, in the bazaar, the shops shut. 
Of the beautiful silveiy nights wliich we enjoyed s(» much, 
I must mention especially our return very late from the 
distribution of prizes at the St. Joseph's Convent. Never 
have I seen such a splendid moon, shedding torrents of light 
on the whole landscape. The ceremony, presided over by 
the Bishop of Bombay, was, besides, most interesting; 
it took place under a large shamiana, tastefully decc^rated 
and profusely lighted. The girls sang, played, and danced ; 
many different races and creeds were ass<*mblpd and gave 
me a rare opportunity to judge by myself of the ]X).ssi])ility 
of establishing an “ entente " between themember> of these 
communities, without hurting the feelings of any. 

It was on the lovely terrace, on the top of our bunga¬ 
low, that our host introduced us to several leaders of public 
opinion and British officials. We were present at many 
serious talks about the preoccupations of the Government 
in 1901. Famine and plague were still raging in some 
parts of the country and required stringent regulations 
to put an end to the two awful calamities. If we did not 
attend the Congress at Lahore, we had the advantage 
of meeting the president several times, and considered it 
a great privilege to hear him discuss with our host the 
most pressing problems of social reform and their possi« 
bilities of success, failure or delay. 

Now if I presume to register a few observations of my 
own, which I could not help jotting down, people may 
find in them a proof of the persistence of curious customs, 
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and 1 will base their comparison on some of Anquetil’s 
statements. Before lca^^ng India for ever, Anquetil 
undertook a pleasure trip along the old Portuguese province 
of the Crt'fc do Norte. Notliing escapes his eagle eye, 
from Daman to I:5ombay he inspects the old Forts, notes 
the strength of their bastions and the number of their 
guns; he breakfasts with the padrii> m their small vicarages, 
hidden in shady groves ot cocoa-trees Everywhere he is 
courteously leceived , at Thana, he excites a real enthusiasm 
among tJie assembly of n«iti\x‘ ('hristiaiis ; when invited 
by the " C'uie ” he sings a C7cdo “ en faux bourdon at the 
big Cathedial (.1 Igrc.a da ,sc) But let me come to the 
point. He was struck by some practices which do not 
escape the notice of a thoughtful observer. At Thana, 
after the Mass, ho saw sc*veral Indiens paietis bringing 
their children to the padns to have gospels recited on their 
heads, others were taking some oil from the lamp burning 
before the altar of the Holy \'irgin After the lapse of one 
hundred and fifty' ye<irs how many' times hav'e we not 
bc^cn able to witness at Bandra the same “ naiveconfi¬ 


dence of the IndicHh paicus of the twxmticdh century in 
N. S do iNfonte ? Fiflc'cii \ears ago tlu' church w'as very 
modest a white silhouette discernible wry far at sea. the 
nave was painted in blue stucco, and the light diffused in 
' the wdiohi building, softened by stained glasses, envelopc'd 
the charming chandeliers dc'ckod with flowers, the gildings 
* and muslins of the altars and tlic' painted statues of the 
saints. It was indecxl atk'ctiiig to see the unbeliever 
barefooted, gliding noiselessly' on the marble pavement, 
to beg a favour of “ Matubai ” or bring offerings in acknow¬ 
ledgment of those already^ r<.‘ceived. 

More remarkable perlia])s is Anquetil’s statement 
that the Marathas had left to the 'Christians the use of 
^ almost all the churches, and granted them full liberty to 
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practise their religion. The Catholic services were celebrated 
at Thana with as much pomp as in Goa. The processions 
were allowed to defile in the streets, and were even viewed 
with a sort of respect by the Gentiles. Again, at Bandra, 
the processions used to defile before our bungalow, their 
banners flying ; once at sunset, during lent if I am not 
mistaken, the ora pro nobis of the nuns and orphans was 
accompanied by the distant noise of the tom-toms of a 
Hindu marriage, while a Nawab from up-countr^' orden'ed 
!us fine pair to halt and let free passage to the Christians 
of the most humble classes ! 

Living, as the chance had it, among the remains of the 
Portuguese rule, in the Island of Salsette, we could not 
remain indifferent to our surroundings, the population, and 
the ruins which mark on the soil the cathedrals, palaces 
and convents, once so proud and flourishing, t have little 
to say about the population , having not been able to see 
much of them I cannot generalize or criticize. As for the 
ruins, no need to insist on many excursions wliich too 
often proved disappointing. The island seemed to me 
rather neglected and undervalued , industry will no doubt 
give it more lih‘ Yet what glorious souvenirs can be 
evoked i There was a time, ah, how long ago ! when 
Kanheri, rich and famous, differed from her present 
state of loneliness. The Buddhist yellow-robed monk 
adorned the relic mound with flags and garlands ; crowds 
of worshippers mixed with them and the nuns. At night, 
it is said, the shrines were ablaze with lamps. To return 
to the Portuguese period, there was a time also when 
the Jesuit rural organization was admirable, and the hus¬ 
bandmen were excellent cultivators and good Christians. 
In the woods, the boys and men were chanting holy songs 
from tops of the palm trees I But the failure was 
complete ; the cause is well known. 
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I must confess that one of our excursions at least 
surpassed our expectations; I mean our visit to Bassein, 
the capital of the “ Corte do Norte,” the rival of Goa. It 
took place almost on the eve of our departure on one of the 
hottest days of May. The trip was really enjoyable. 
We left Bandra by an early train and soon reached Bassein 
station. After much jolting oui tojiga, drawn by a pan 
of miserable lean ponies, brought us to the shady little 
town of Bassein, and wo alighted, quite fresh and happy, 
near a large gap in the wall, not far from the Porta do 
Campo. The solitude was complete at this early houi, 
and our long-cherished dream of having the ruins to oui- 
selves was to be realized 

A light refreshment had been prepared for us in the 
small bungalow belonging to the L. family, tlic inmates 
of the Fort. We partook of it in haste, and immediately 
began our tour, having for our guide a young native 
Christian, reputed to be a famous snake-killer (the cobras 
swarm in the fort!) Dear me ! I could not help saying, 
how many people have come like us in quest of an evocation 
of the past splendour of the Portuguese settlement, but 
how long will the noble ruins preserve the aspect 
which immediately struck us, and sustain the >'early 
destroying work of the monsoon and its heavy rams, soon 
dried up by the intense Indian sun ? In reality the 
decline was rather slow. After the fall of the Portuguese, 
the capital of the “ Corte do Norte,” doomed to perish, 
still preserved a warlike aspect under the Marathas. The 
** fidalgos " fled to Goa, leaving behind the monuments 
only. Yet Anquetil noticed the respectable number of 
guns drawn up on the bastions. But from the time 
Wilkinson took possession of the Fort for the British, no 
use of these immense buildings was found by, Govern¬ 
ment, and year after year the solitude grew worse. No 
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inmates in the houses and palaces, no monks in the 
cloisters, no attendance in the cathedrals and churches! 
Heber and Mrs. Postans have described the beginning of 
the decay ; the fabrics were still in good repair, but the 
solitude was awful. With da Cunha it was absolutely 
complete. His excellent book was to be our guide. 

The snake-killer proved very useful to clear the 
way in the jungle of weeds and rank vegetation 
which surrounded us. Tlie lines of the old streets are 
not easily traced. Everywhere palms and brushwood 
have grown profusely. After an admiring glance at the 
big walls and the massive teak gates cased with iron bars 
and spikes, we bravely followed our young guide Gonzalez 
to explore the fort ; not an easy task, indeed ! It took us 
the whole day, unmindful of the Indian sun, to see leisurely 
the Cathedral, the convents, cloisters and fragments of 
the stately buildings, formerly the pride of the fidalgos. 
No carpet was spread under our feet, as was the custom 
for the proud senhoras of yore ; but we did not complain ! 

The general aspect of the fort is the same as that of Goa 
or Chaul, the contrast of our European architecture and the 
tropical vegetation, crumbling walls, tottering spires, 
roofs gone, mounds of ruins, and here and there elegant 
festoons of climbing plants garlanding porches and 
cornices. One feels the sort of melancholy we experienced 
at Surat before the European tombs, a melancholy arising 
from the regret that so much strength and abilities had been 
wasted on an unsuccessful work. Here the failure was 
complete ; what subsists of the Portuguese rule is confined 
to the accounts of the travellers about the modus vivendi 
oi those proud people, whose tombs are covered with 
dust and broken slabs whereon are inscribed their names 
-and titles* Alas for those noble Captains, as also for 
i the ; Jupnas, Filipas, Gibmars! Much unfriendly; 
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gossip has hauled them over to posterity. We will not 
insist on their faults and even crimes. They are not wholly 
responsible for them. 

We made a long halt near the pillared portico of the 
church of the Jesuits and enjoyed there a frugal meal. 
The convent established bv St. Francis Xavier, and the 
college so famous and grand, have long since disappeared 
as living institutions ; the 5 ' had a world-wide reputation. 
Now the whole fabric is overgrown with grass. In the 
cloisters, still well marked, plantain-trees are cultivated 
(the Bassein plantains are exquisite). The name of St. 
Francis Xavier, patron of Bassein, (St, Stanislas was at 
first the patron of the fort,) is specially associated with the 
oldest and one of the largest buildings, the convent of the 
Franciscans, the centre of the missions of India, started 
by Antonia do Porto. It was here that the great Apostle 
stayed during his three short sojourns at Bassein. It is 
incredible that the Catholics have taken no care of a 
church which is in a fair state of preservation, and ought 
to be so dear to them. 

The solitude which heretofore had been so complete 
was at last broken by the welcome presence of the mamlat^ 
day and the Inspector of the Salt Department, a Parsi gentle¬ 
man, who having been w’amed of our presence, came to 
salaam Mr. B. M. The sun was already on its decline ; 
the sea breeze shook the cotton-trees and spread all aroimd 
their light down. In the meantime we discovered a 
JUindu temple, which we avoided of course, and the bunga- 
31^:^ pf the Inspector, where we paid a short visit to the 

wall brought our small party to the 
took us to a pontoon, anchored in 
5 the office of thd Salt Inspector, 
f. was' ^ splendid. It;U^;; 


|iad 3 ^'‘Of the house 
little boa' 

' Vi!' f?!' , 
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this harbour that the yachts of the tourists halt. Thank 
God, on that day there were none. The big walls, sharply 
inscribed on the clear blue sky, were surrounded by a belt 
of sea-weeds ; from all sites tlie golden haze of the setting 
sun enveloped the landscape. The silence, was perfect. .. 

Is it not sad to realize the fall of such a place as Bassein, 
once ruling the eight divisions of the Corte do Norte sub¬ 
mitted to her jurisdiction ? But, if you look at the map, 
you can soon percei\^e that the Portuguese had not made a 
judicious choice in selecting the old Mohammedan fortress. 
If the harbour was sheltered and safe, it was narrow and 
difficult of access. The Viceroy Linhares had as early 
as the XVth centur}^ praised Bombay, the modest lUia da 
Boa Vida, as a naval base of first-class importance, and 
Dom Antonio de Mello de Castro had, with rare prescience, 
declared that its roads were even superior to Lisbon 1 

On our return the clash of our oars was the only 
perceptible noise ; we silently crosstrd the old fort invaded 
by the evening dusk already spread all over the country. 
We resumed our seats in the uncomfortable tonga which 
brought us safely to the station. And when we crossed the 
bridge which separates Bassein from Salsette, we sent a 
last adieu to the noble Corte do Norte whose outlines were 
scarcely visible in the hazy distance. 

We left Bandra on a beautiful day in June ; at day¬ 
break I threw away my mosquito curtain anxious to cast 
a last glance at the familiar landscape which I had so often 
admired. Never had the Arabian sea looked so smooth 
and so majestic ; the soil was still moist with the abundant 
dew which, every night, vivifies the whole Indian nature. 
iJnder my windows my fair Mohammedan neighbour, 

; in her large mauve silk mantle, was taking 

with her husband; and the 
';;j|fi^^h;;^j;,bl9nd,^^ white donkey was'"eating' 
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the air”, accompanied by his ayah and native servant* 
In the farm below, buffaloes were lazily stretching them¬ 
selves under the thickets of palm trees ; opposite our 
house a splendid gulmohr in full bloom expanded its fiery 
clusters as an irnmense flaming parasol. It was the awaken¬ 
ing of the daily life thus to be continued from day to 
day, but for us it was to be the end for ev^er and ever ! 

My solitude was soon exchanged for the bustle of the 
departure and the sadness of the adieux. At 10 
p.m. we were on board ; the " Indus'' slowly steamed off 
the Victoria Dock. Alas ! the flowers heaped in the dining 
room of the steamer were soon to be the last visible proofs 
of the painful parting from the givers, our good hosts ! 
Scarcely had we left the Bombay roads then the monsoon 
burst violentl}^ and raged as far as Aden. We had a 
little respite in the Red Sea, but a tempest caught us in the 
Mediterranean and after a very unpleasant passage we 
reached Marseilles in fair health. Our Indian dream was 


at last a reality. 

I may perhaps appear ungrateful and unkind if I do 
not speak of Bombay. We found there dear friends, 
we had already met in Europe, and my daughter was 
anxious to see those who had been so courteous and 
obliging and whom she was eager to know personally. 
At any time it would have been rather difficult to do 
ample justice to each and all, and also to give an account 
of those hours so diligently and successfully employed 


under the guidance of our amiable friend Dr. J. J. Modi. 
; ; Vet I would have attempted it, but under the present 
gs jcircum^tances I am obliged to content myself with assuring 


that I am still and always will be a v 
i||inceii;TC of their country.^ I am obliged to lay 

. the down on a very^ 

roar of the German gmis is now'.; 
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distinctly heard in the charming orchard behind the 
chapel of the St. Joseph Convent, wherein I am comfort¬ 
ably ensconced in my armchair in company of brave Senlis 
ladies (one of them, alas! was soon destined to be the 
ever-respected widow of our noble and courageous maire 
martyred by the Huns !). Great prepara'tions are being 
made by the staff of our ambulance and the Lady Superior 
to meet any emergency. .The enemy is reported to be 
advancing rapidly and threatening the line of the Oise 
River.* At any cost I must leave either by train or 
motor car. I am too old to incur unnecessary risk. If I 
have to face the invaders, it must be in my own home in 
Paris, near my husband's tomb \ 

We are in God’s hands. 


Senlis 


I.. MENANT. 


■ •it may be mentiotied here that though Senlis was reduced to ruins, the St. 
jiDsei^ ^nvent, where the nhrratw of these in1er«rting iec<dlecUoos had taken 
;rei<||ewith her daughter* was si»j:ed, thanks to the courage of the lady Supe^r 
. ;who was4eoorated with the Croix do Guerre with another nun of the aante Older , 
and two dat^htj^rs of St, Vincent de Paul, ^lers of Mercy,—-Ed, E, & W# :, ,j,y;i 
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LAW OF EVOLUTION IN INDIAN HISTORY. 

PHYSICAL Science owes a debt of deep gratitude to 
Darwin and Spencer, whose monumental researches 
into the vast realms of Nature led to the establishment 
of the Law of Evolution as the corner-stone of the present- 
day conception of the Universe, and revolutionised all 
our fluctuating ideas and beliefs regarding the province 
of creation.^ Even the man in the street now knows 
that higher organisms or forms are developed from 
the lower, in conformity to this universal law of progress, 
which, in fact, holds sway in every sphere and phase of 
material, mental, moral, and spiritual existence. The 
working of this law has been traced link by link in all 
departments of physical science. But it has not received 
as much attention as it deserves in the intelligent study of 
Indian History. 

In fact, contrary to the principles of this universal 
law of progress, there are many who still believe that there 
has been deterioration all along the line in the whole past 
history of India; that from the golden age (Satyugd) 
jlp^ passed to the silver age (Dwapuryugd); from the 

(Tretd^gd) and is now fast going do\«fh 
e (Kaliyug4) into the vortex of destruc* ^ 
that human beings, at least in Itt^;: 
ire much taller, stouter, more 
advanced in Sciences and Arts tixan 


to tne copper 
iron ag' 


ihfey believe 
Ok 
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what they are at the present day and that a time will come 
when their stature will become so small that they will 
live under the stalks of gram-plants like the imaginary 
men described by Gulliver in his travels. But all this 
is sheer nonsense in the light of the Law of Evolution. 
In every age and every clime men have not been wanting 
who have believed in all sorts of absurdities out of pure 
ignorance or, what is still more dangerous, little knowledge ; 
but the most absurd of all beliefs is the belief in the con¬ 
tinual deterioration of the human race. In the British Isles 
such a belief has received a mortal blow from the i^en of 
Lord Macaulay. In his History of England (Chapter III) he 
says, “In spite of evidence many still image to themselves 
the England of the Stuarts as a more pleasant country 
than the England in which we live. It may at first 
sight seem strange that society, while constantly moving 
forward with eager speed, should be coxistantly looking 
backward with tender regret. It is in some sense unreason¬ 
able and ungrateful in us to be constantly discontented 
with a condition which is constantly improving. But 
in truth, we are under a deception, similar to that which 
misleads the traveller in the Arabian desert. Beneath 
the caravan all is dry and bare ; but far in advance and far 
in the rear is the semblance of refreshing waters. The 
pilgrims hasten forward and find nothing but sand, where 
an hour before they had seen a lake. They turn their 
eyes and see a lake, where an hour before they were toiling 
through sand. A similar illusion seems to haunt nations 
through every stage of the long progress from poverty and 
barbarism to the highest degree of opulence and civilisation, 
^t if we resolutely chase the mirage backward, we shall 
iiihd it recede before us into the regions of fabulous anti¬ 
quity, It is now the fashion to place the golden age o| 
England in times when noblemen were destitute of il 
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comforts, the want of which would be intolerable to a 
modern footman ; when farmers and shopkeepers break¬ 
fasted on loaves, the very sight of which would raise a riot 
in a modern work-house, when men died faster in pure 
country air than they now die in the most pestilential 
lanes of our towns and when men died faster in the lanes 
of our towns than they now die on the coast of Guiana/' 

Although set at rest in the British Isles and on the 
continent of Europe, the belief in the continual deterioration 
of the human race still persists in India and is the cause of 
much unrest. In this article it is my purpose to show the 
absurdity of the belief by tracing in outline the working 
of the Law of Evolution in the history of India. 

There is a general consensus of opinion amongst all 
historians that culture and art, civilisation and progress, 
in India ow^ their origin to the advent of the Aryans 
some five or six thousand years ago. Prior to their 
arrival, India was inhabited by races hardly less savage, 
rude or barbarous than the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Europe before the arri\'al of the Celts—another branch of 
the Aryans—^vho migrated from Central Asia to Europe— 
or than the aboriginal tribes which wander naked through 
the wilderness of Central Africa in search of their 
precarious sustenance. It is only when the Aryans first 
settled down in the Punjab that the history of India 
really begins. From this time forward we can trace the 
slow but sure upward movement of India in the scale of 
civilisation and culture. 


s ; The earliest glimpse of civilisation we meet with is 
in the Vedas. These remarkable scriptures 
the Aryan Rishis during the period of 
of the Land of the Five Rivers. This 
^the/Vedic Age in the Evolution of .India.- 
were simple warriors.eitgaged''ip^ 
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warfare against the aboriginal tribes that had boon driven 
from the Punjab to the banks of the Ganges and Jamna. 
The Vedas display a high standard of morals and a complex 
system of rituals. But the state of the society as displayed 
by the Vedas is characterised by simplicity rather than 
a high state of civilisation. Aryan society seems to have 
been differentiated into three main classes, viz., Brahmins^ 
Kshatriyas and Vaisliyas. Those aborigines who remained 
behind in the Punjab were classed as Sudras, and treated as 
being beyond the pale of civilisation as represented by the 
above-mentioned three higher classes. In times of peace 
the Aryans were thrifty and industrious cultivators, with 
none of the refinements of arts which they acquired at 
a later stage. Their mode of living was simple even to 
being bare ; luxuries were unknown and the great mass 
of people were unlettered and under the implicit spiritual 
leadership of the Brahmins. This is also known as the 
Patriarchal Age in which the head of the family was also 
its ruler and guide. 

The next period which marks an advancement in 
civilisation and culture is, what is called, the Age of Manu. 
By this time the Aryans had extended their dominions 
as far as Bengal in the east and the Narbudda in the south. 
During this period, the influence of Brahmins had become 
paramount, and the Kshatriyas had become the ruling 
power in the State. This age saw the beginning of the monar¬ 
chical institution ia India, but the temporal power of the 
crown was limited by the spiritual power of the Brahmins. 
It marks an advance in every department of human 
life over its predecessor. But it was still far from ideal. The 
great respect paid to the past, and its conservative tendency 
and bondage to forms rather than to the spirit of ancient 
religion, were great hindrances in the way of its further: i. 
progress. Science, philosophy, arts and handicraft;^ 
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were still in their infancy ; but we have every reason to 
think that the majority of people were still sunk in ignorance 
and were under the leading strings of the Brahmins in 
all things pertaining to the spiritual nature of man. 

The third period, during which India reached a higher 
stage of evolution, is the Age of Rama, the conqueror of 
Southern India as far as Ceylon. We need not dwell 
upon the special features of progress attained during 
this stage, as the Ramayan, after making due allowance 
for the natural exaggeration of the poet, is the embodiment 
of all that was best in that age. As the work is well.* 
known throughout India and has been made familiar 
to the English-reading public by the translation of Griffith, 
I will pass over this age with the remark that the ideals 
of monarchy, faithfulness, chastity, affection and nobility 
of character presented by the story of Ramayan *cannot 
be surpassed by anything in the same line anywhere. 
But still it is an age which lacks an all-round development 
of all the human fattors of which it is composed. 

Next in point of further development is the Age of 
Krishna and Mahabharata. By this time the whole 
of India had become practically Aryanized. The state of 
society was still simple, and although luxury had become 
'the order of the day amongst the higher classes, it was 
still in a comparatively undeveloped state. The great 
war of the Mahabharata is itself an incontestable proof 


of the fact that the social organism had not yet attained 
homogeneity of co-operation and co-ordination. Though 
preached a high standard of philosophy, it had 
|||||s;;;i| 3 hlh^ce only on a chosen few who had the mental', 

it. But by this age monarchy had^- 
-established, on the soil of India ;fradei;? 
had begun to'receive due httehtkm;,;;' 
soared higher .than 'befor%;ahd'ti^;; 
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people, generally speaking, were much better off than in 
any previous age. From this time till Alexander’s invasion 
we find still further progress in the realms of philosophy, 
law, literature and science. The six schools of philoso¬ 
phy came into existence, literature was enriched by finer 
flights of poetry and drama, and the bases of modern 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, astronomy, medicine, 
art of warfare, art of government, art of trade and 
the science of chemistry were further developed. From 
the time of the Mahabharata up to the time of 
the Greek invasion there was continual advancement 
in all branches of knowledge—human and divine— 
and the Greeks paid a just mead of tribute in the 
shape of well-deserved praises to the Indians of their time for 
high attainment in all directions above referred to. During 
the period that elapsed between the Greek ,and Moham- 
madan invasion, the history of the evolution of Indian civili¬ 
sation is summed up in a word—stagnation. Although here 
and there, at long intervals, attempts were made to carry 
the light of knowledge still further, in many cases, 
owing to the apathy of the masses an<f self-sufficiency 
of the classes, such attempts were mostly abortive. The 
ad\ ance so far gained in most departments of culture had 
engendered the most pernicious and antiprogressive state 
of pride, which barred further steps towards advancement. 
It made India too proud to learn from others and too 
arrogant to make further efforts in the path of progress. 
The Mohammadan invasion added a fresh dynamic 
force to the inert moribund mass of the then Indian life 
and sent it pulsating in a new direction. Had it not been 
fOT the fresh supply of dynamic energy of the Mohammadan 
ebnquest* the civilisation of ancient India would have; 
feecotne is extinct as the * dodo" or as much a matter of, 
;;the culture of ancient Egypt, or as fruitless 
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the waters of the river Saraswati which ends in the desert 
for want of fresh dynamic force. Had it not been for the 
Mohammadan invasion India would have been like Europe 
in like circumstances, still in the grasp of mediaeval scholas¬ 
ticism. Europe and India both owe their renaissance to 
the Mohammadan invasion which set free, from the chains 
of insularity and stagnation, all the arts, manufactures, 
trade, architecture, religion, philosophy, poetry, music, 
painting, literature, and sciences of India and Europe 
and gave them a further lease of life to fructify. 
But in Europe, having set the ball of civilisation reeling 
once more, it gave place to more powerful impetus working 
in the same direction. In India the ball continued rolling 
for some time and to a certain distance, then its speed 
slackened and in course of time it would have stood as 


stockstill as 4t has done in Persia. Afghanistan or Arabia. 
But before its velocity had time to get perfectly exhausted, 
there appeared on the scene certain other forces which 
opposed this natural tendency on its part. The English 
appeared on thg scene, fortunately for India, just in the 
nick of time. Indian society was at that time suffering 
from acute delirium which threatened total disruption. 
Limb was fighting against limb, one hand was striking 
against another, heart was at daggers-drawn against the 
bowels, and the bowels were doing their utmost to destroy 
the heart, the brain had lost all control over the natural 
functions of the body, the feet had usurped the functions 
of the hands axrd the hands had perforce to perform the 


■Jfpuctions of the feet* Such a hopeless case of advanced 
was entrusted to the treatment of Dr. English, 
Providence and although the fee chared was 
at length succeeded in restoring the 

■ Uf ;ta ^ a course of judicious treatment* It is 

the organism of Indian; society'^has;" 
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recovered from its dangerous malady, and although it 
had a short and partial relapse in 1857, its recovery 
may now be pronounced as perfect. During the time 
of its malady it had been deprived of its arms so that it 
might not be able to hurt itself or its physician. It was 
also deprived of its superfluous wealth because it did 
more harm tlian good by promoting vicious propensities 
whilst it was in its possession, and has been doing more 
good in the hands of those who have been using it for the 
advancement of science and the conquest of Nature. But 
there can be no doubt that the social organism of India has 
not only recovered, but that it is again on its onward march 
towards further development in the scale of civilisation 
and culture. The influence of universities, railways, 
roads, telegraphs, scientific education and security of 
person and property, has been incalculable in ^he evolution 
of Indian social organism. In all its past history it has never 
had the self-consciousness of its existence as an organic 
whole directing its subordinate parts and functions. But of 
late years its evolution has nearly reached that stage when 
it has begun to be dimly aware of its own self-existence. 
When this stage has been fully realized its further develop¬ 
ment is assured and is bound to be as swift as that of Japan. 
Let every individual try to develop the self-consciousness 
on the part of the Indian society as a whole. Universal 
education and adoption of a common language will lead 
us to the desired goal sooner than anything else, and 
it is the duty of every true Indian to exert his energies in 
these directions. When this self-consciousness has been 
developed to its fullest extent in the social organism of 
India, it will be the proudest achievement of the English. 
India has been placed purposely into the hands 
of the EnigUsh by kind Providence with a view to its 
ultimate s4f“tedization. The defeat of Dara, the accession; 
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of the iconoclastic Aumngzeb, the incapacity of Muhammad 
Shah, the rise of the Maliarattas, the crumbling of the 
vast fabric of the Moghul Empire, the downfall of the 
Maharatta Confederation, have one and all been the factors 
designed by God to place the destinies of distracted India 
into the hands of the progress-loving English. To one 
who has closely traced the course of evolution in Indian 
History the finger of God appears at every critical stage 
of its chequered progress, and there can be no doubt that 
in the course of a \'eiy few years India will reach a stage 
in its evolution which it could never have hoped to do 
without the most efficient aid which a kind Providence 
has procured for her from an insular people living six 
thousand miles awav. 


{ uhbulporc. 


AMHiKA riTATunvvn 
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[A tale of Indian Folk-lore, which shows that no one 
in this world is indispensable.] 

'^Tis so.'' 

Shakespear, Henry IV^ Act V, Scene 11L 

All men think all men mortal but 
Themselves—^and this has been a nut, 

A chestnut, Colorado beetle, 

A Gordian knot, conundrum, riddle, 

Since Young his night thoughts did entwine. 

And wrote that memorable line : 

Each thinks himself of different clay 
From others whom he doth survey. 

And cast within a different mould. 

All others brass, himself pure gold ; 

Each thinks himself the cynosure, 

The thing at which all people stare ; 

Or promenading at the band. 

With forward lurch deemed ‘a la grand,* 

Or strutting knock-kneed up the aisle, 

Right hand his cane, left hand his tile, 
pr sitting wooden in his pew, 

: ^ ^0 the general view, 

ii H^ hears the world say only this; 

th^ goes,” or, There he is,” i 
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Some think the world will come to end. 
When they to Hades shall descend ; 
Some think the Government will go 
To pieces, or to Jericho, 

When they are sacked, or go on pension. 
Or transferred to another station ; 

The man who waters khus-khus tats. 

The Clerk on monthly twenty rats. 

The Peon who carries office box. 

And knows the key to all the locks. 

The Chowkidars, and the Farrashes, 

The Scavenger who scrubs and washes— 
All think the world hangs on their will, 
And they are indispensable. 

Some think of themselves a great deal, 
Because there’s no one else that will,. 

And then convince themselves that they 
Are not like others o’er the way : 

As some Eurasian who by fluke 
Has come off with a whitish look. 


And greyish eyes, and brownish hair. 

And thinks she’s not what others are, 

Nor what her father is, nor mother— 
They’re brownish—she is something other— 
And thence she grows, and swells with wind. 
With pride and envy feeds her mind, 

\SJill not consort with other lasses, 

And thinks she’s of the * better classes,’ 

And shows herself, and pokes her nose 


In places—so some might propose— 

■ Bat pp one will, or big, or small— 
a goosie after all, 
tfee goose in Lessing's fable. 
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But still her strong hallucination 
Doth prompt her she is not Eurasian, 

Will not acknowledge to herself 
That she is put upon the shelf— 

Form dwindled to a whipping post, 

Her saucer eyes in sockets lost— 

No milliner, for gold, or stones. 

May fit out now this bag of bones— 
Without one genuine feeling blest. 

All make up, faked up, and professed. 
From hair pad down to wooden heel, 
Nought genuine—wheel within a wheel— 
Bereft of all, inside, outside, 

But not—but not—of stinking pride— 
Still twangs upon one wretched string— 
Her whitish look—O wondrous thing— 
Still hopes—^will not put up with less—* 
Still hopes to catch an—I.C.S. 

The Kunbi thinks the world's all weather. 
The Chuckler thinks it's made for leather. 
Physician that it’s made for pills, 

Che milliner sees only frills. 

The Vakil planks all down on’s brief. 

The butcher thinks all live by beef. 

To Chinaman the sun doesn’t shine, or 
Rise beyond the great wall of China, 

The padre he sees nothing next 
His old theology, and text, 

Scents heresy, and sees damnation, 

If all think not to his own fashion— 

Thps everywhere one turns one's eye 
One s^es it's only I~I—I; 

And if there's such a thing as 'thine,' 

It's nothing half so good as ' mine'— 
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Himself is all—^he cannot see more 
Than that one spot—^his rotten * ego'; 
And though this earth is proved to be 
A planet like the rest we see, 

And round the sun doth gravitate. 

All small^ to great subordinate. 

This little tin god swaggers so. 

As if he’s boss of all the show. 

And gets into his head a whim. 

The universe was made for him. 

Th' eternal Saki still doth pour 
A million bubbles, and still more ; 

One's place another fills up still ; 

And ijone is indispensable. 

Far from all towns, and cities, far 
From where the roads, and railways are. 
In routing plain, and jungle lost, 

Beyond the telegraph, and post. 

Linked to the outer world, and great. 
Only by P’liceman on his beat, 

Or prowling gentlemen Shikari, 

Or Exciseman in search of tari. 

Or Kotwal bringing information 
Addressed to nearest Police Station, 

Of birth, or sudden death, or rape. 
Theft, battery, or other scrape— 

Far in a village lived an old— 

How old has never yet been told— 


'lOld woman, without kith or kin, 
^hose tip of nose met tip of chin. 


eye blind, of th' other eye. 





little. 


no jot or tittle. 
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Save two small items—all her wish— 

An old cock, and a chafing dish. 

And every mom her cock would crow ; 

Her chafing dish she then would blow ; 

And when the bratties were ablaze^ 

Lo there ! the sun's first morning rays. 
Then all the village people came 
To mud hut of this ancient dame. 

And asked, and got, the story says. 

Some fire to light their fire-place. 

To cook their morn, or mid-day meal; 

And thus she helped the common weal. 
Men, women, children, they will tell. 
Prayed that she might live long, and well ; 
All blessed the dame with heartfelt v/ish. 
And blessed her cock, and chafing disly; 

And brought her knick-knacks from bazaar. 
Contributed per capita. 

And this went on from year«to year ; 

How many years doth not appear, 

• But long enough for her to see 
A sequent continuity ; 

The four events did follow still ; 

One followed on another's heel : 

For when her cock to crow began. 

She rose, and sought her warming pan ; 

And when the bratties 'gan to sparkle, 

The sun appeared above the dark hill; 

And then the people came to her 
For fire to cook their daily fare. 

Tliese four events, without deflexion, 

Came daily round in due succession ; 

Afid daily did the people praise 

;Fhe, d®^me> and wish her length of days. 
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She thought on one, she thought on th'othe 
And pieced them one by one together ; 

She took them singly, separate. 

And then began to cogitate. 

She fastened first upon her cock. 

And *gan the secret to unlock, 

And then she turned her thoughts upon 
The rising of the morning sun, 

And how the people left their bed. 

And came for fire to cook their bread. 

But if she left her warming pan 
Unlit, 'twas certain then ncj man 
Could get a spark of fire from Ikt ; 

And there was nothing certainer 
That when the cock began to crow. 

She left her bed and ’gan to blow. 

But here the syllogi.stic chain 
Did seem to snap right oft in twain • 

She could not for the life of her 
Guess how the sun came to be tlieie - 
Or what this item had to do-- 
Or should she let this item go — 

But after scratching long her scalp. 

And cudgelling her brains to pulp. 
Concluded that the sun did show 
Its face, because her cock did c^ow^ 

Then backward, like a witch's prayer. 

She turned her syllogistic gear, 

And tossed it up, as in a sie^'c, 

From positive to negative ; 

And now the tnith at last she could 
See plainly—now she understood 
That all this mighty kettle of fish 
Turned on her cock, and chafint? dish : 
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That if she took her cock away. 

The village then would have no day— 

Or chafing dish—^why then, for one, 

No breakfast for a mother’s son. 

And thus from four small incidents. 

She made a system, with contents 
Complete, without a flaw, or hole. 

One rounded off organic whole— 

O lightly on her ashes tread. 

Ye men of science, and of head. 

Ye men of law, still raking grist there, 

Do likewise, for she was your sister, 

Who see in time a mere succession, 

Without effectual connection. 

Or when the eye cannot detect. 

There's no cause, and there's no eff^t. 

Or what appears to be a cause 
Is but another coloured horse ; 

And cause is what but went before. 

Effect what follows on that score— 

A something, nothing just as well— 

The world a pudding, man a cell; 

And if a thing has happened once, # 

It should again, and tons and tons ; 

Or that a thing was done before. 

It should again for evermore. 

With interest at cent, per cent., 

Broad based upon a precedent. 

Now on a certain day it fell. 

This woman was not feeling well; 

And ever3d:hing did seem to tease her; 

And nothing, nothing seemed to please her; 
fought people were not dealing fair, 

Not ntakhtg quite enough of her— 
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As with some women oft comes round, 
For cure has never yet been found— 

Or call it vapours, or the blues, 

Or sulks, or dumps, or pinching shoes, 
Or bilious idiosyncrasy, 

Or mugwumps, spleen, or phantasy, 

Or nothing mere, or hanky-panky— 

She got up peevish, dull, and cranky— 
On village then to vent her spleen, 
Packed up, and left the village, clean. 
To satisfy her whim, and wish, 

And took her cock, and chafing dish, 
And said, “ I’ll see now how the sun 
Will rise, or dine a mother’s son— 

And when I’m far away they’ll see 
Their folly, and the worth of me.” 

She sat beneath a sheltering rock, 

Her dish beside her, and her cock. 


Still as the hours went heav^^ by 
She sat, and waited patiently, 

And wondered how the people fared, 

And how their daily meal prepared, 

And how they groped about all day, 
Without the sun to show the way, 

Their stomachs empty as a drum— 

They’ll look for me—^but I’ll not come— 
In vain about my hut they’ll flock, 

But find nor me, nor dish, nor cock.” 


And thus this old ingenious dame 


||p|^*.no^ tney 11 come—rtney ii come now soon' 
ppii^';tyaited'tifl the afternoon. 

4^|prazier passed that .way,' 
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Ah, there they come, she inly thought. 

At last they have found out the spot— 

** Ho Rama—hither—Rama—Ho— 

Say, how do things in th’ village go ? 

Has th* sun come up ? Has’t shown its head ? 
Has all the village breakfasted ? 

Poor souls—but, blockhead—if you wish— 
Here is my cock, and chafing dish." 

Then Rama spake—" Why, woman—what ? 
What say’st ? I understand thee not— 

Has th' sun come up ? Hast breakfasted ? 
Hast brains within that skull, or lead ? 

The sun shines there—and never fitter— 

For breakfast —we have ne’er fared better,"— 
As one who doth a mango suck, 

Round, pink, and pulpy to the look ; # 

And when at last there’s nothing in. 

He takes the seed out of the skin. 

And finds that half of it at bottom. 

Is sickly looking, black, and rotten— 

Too late he learns—it will not come up— 

It’s gone dovrn safe into his stomach— 

He spits out what within his throat is— 

The rest’s beyond the epiglottis ; 

As one who thinks he has somewhere, 

A roll of rupees hid in’s drawer. 

On which he may fall back, and pay 
A bill, or tide a rainy day, 

Finds when he pulls it out, and wide. 

The devil a rupee’s there inside ; 

As one who goes to get some fleece, 

; Ahd^ets his own skin shaved with ease; 

As who^s built a mighty system, ' 

With syUogism, on , syllogism. 


noi 
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And, when he*s just about to finish. 

Has doubts the thing is somewhat thinisli. 

Or finds that he has ought forgotten, 

Or that his premises are rotten ; 

As man of law who rattles on 

Six stricken hours—and not yet done— 

With store of precedent, and maxim— 

The judge leans back, and his eyes wax dim- 
On, on he goes, as if the caves 
O’ th' wind have burst themselves in halves. 
And in the end finds out that he 
By th’other side was had in fee. 

His fabric out of plumb, and cracked. 

And built upon mistake of fact ; 

As who thinks he a hare did shoot. 

And finds it is a bandicoot. 

Or sees his float well downward dig, 

And pulls a crab out, or a twig-— 

So this ingenious woman found 

That she had quite mista’en her ground. 

And ta’en a mule to be a horse, or 
Had ta'en a cause for * vera causa ’ — 


' One leg before the other put. 

And sadly walked back to her hut. 

And every morn she looked—^in vain— 

The people never came again 

For fire from out her warming pan ; 

For once a rule or customed plan, 

Qr social link is snapped in two. 


6;^ be patched up-—will not do— 
cock still crew, and she awoke ; 

dish did glow, and smoke ; 
still'.on its axis spun, 

rose the sun ; , 
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The people still their breakfast made, 
Without the woman's help, or aid; 

Things still went round, and never missed— 
As if she never did exist— 

And she, with many a ' pah,’ and ‘ pish,’ 
Still kept her cock, and chafing dish. 


Wardha. 


B. (r. STEINHOFF. 
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“THE WINGED VICTORY."**' 


book may pass merely for a story full of character and 
■ incident; but the more discerning, reading with insight be¬ 
tween the lines, will perceive that it has an obvious and prophetic 
bearing on the great question which is agitating the higher minds 
of to-day : ‘ How is good to be brought out of all this evil ’? 

' Where there is no vision, the people perish. ' Intellect alone, 
however briliia^it, however rightly used, is a blind guide which 
fails at the point where success seems most assured. Let mankind 
labour as they will by strength of mind for the attainment of their 
best ends, if the inner light be darkened, happiness, the one thing 
in the world worth having, eludes them. Material progress brought 
about by intellectual activity divorced from spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment and control, only produces physical results ; the higher 
nature of man, upon the development of which his only lasting 
joy in life depends, uncatered for and unsatisfied, reacting, 
exacts a price in suffering which nullifies the good of every gain. 
Disillusion, disappointment, and disaster dog his efforts until 
the great purpose is achieved, which is not to punish but to 
teach.** 

' In these words, elsewhere expressed, the world-famous author ^ 
the Heavenly Twins has summed up the purpose of her new 
' . ^ novel that is not mere catering for the circulating 

‘^Jifhere to-day and clean forgotten to-morrow. When, aff ’ 
pKh;,5;Maidame Sarah Grand puts pen to papei|l'!';it'is‘td/ 
years, food not only for the imagination' 


,;by 


SarahOiand, , autlior , of. The . limve'niy .; 


•>, 
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Although in no sense a continuation of Madame Grand’s 
former work, Adna^n's Orchard^ in those pages we again meet the 
fascinating little lace-makcr, Ella Banks, and her patrins, the 
Duke and Duchess. And just as intensive culture according to 
French methods formed a by-interest of Adnam’s history, so 
here another economic question is brought to the fore, namely , 
the revival of the lace>inaking industry in England. 

But what will send eagei readeis ti) the book is its powerful 
picture of social phases fortunately belonging to the past, tlu' 
decadent “smart set,” or rather “sets,’ characterizing the 
latter portion of the nineteenth century. 

Now, for the benefit of the uninitiated it n^ay bi' mentioned 
that society, so-called, of this period, was divided into two smart 
sets, the one strictly keeping within the bounds of decorum, 
the other defying alike public opinion and ronventional codes 
of morality. And the former had already read the writing on 
the wall befoie the war lame, dt'dling its death-bkm 
“ The smart set is dead.” 

It was in the summer of 191fS that one who knetv thus 
tersely put the matter to me. A countv magnatt and member 
of the most fashionable London dub, m\' informant well knew 
what he was talking about, namely, that Mene, Mciie, Tekcl, 
Uphaysin had been wiitten yeais befoic. 

The story represenb 'll that w^as meanest and most trifling 
oi what has been calkd Victoiiamsm, that is to say, society 
during the close of the nineteenth contiir^'^ 

The great Seventh Edward, pohticdlly speaking one of our 
greatest kings, sue cecded to the throne at a period of unexampled 
w’ealth and sclf-indulgen<'e. 

Opposed alike in spirit and in practice opened the Georgian 
reign. Immediately all w'as changed. In the liighest place was 
straightway set an example of rigid sobriety, unflinching sub¬ 
servience to duty, domestic duty, the invoking of conscience 
alike in small things as in great. Thus when the war broke out 
the nation was morally and mentally prepared. England arose 
to the occasion. Self-sacrifice seemed no hardship. 

Well" for all that a great novelist was at hand to observe and 
depict a society, never again, wt may be sure, to be representative, 
never again to aflorJ such a theme for the satirist, the wit, the 
analyst of human character. For Madame Giand is all these and 
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more besides. Her new story, within a few pages lengthy as 
Pickwick itself, is a drama. Complex situations disentangled 
with marvellous skill lead up to a tragic denouement. Indeed, 
readers of Adnam*s Orchard would realise from the first 
pages of The Winged Viclory that Ella Banks was to bo 
the heroine of a tragedy, fearful as that of the Greek iEdipus 
Here, peihaps, the* author’s warmest admiiers will fed disenchant¬ 
ment, and wish to break a lance witli her. Amid the realistic 
tragedies of to-day,most of us doubtless wvint to cite our Lord ol 
the Admiralty as to wiiat he prefers, that is, " a novel that cheeis 
us up,” But the \uvacitv ol the style, the array of personages, 
always brilhantly poitrayed, the \aijed situations, the depth 
of thought and beauty ol stylo moie than make up for delects. 
No novel evei wiitten can be pronounced perfect. 

Perhaps a more chastened conclusion, and quite certainly, a 
more closely knit plot, with sundry omissions, w’ould heighten 
the value ot the book as a work ol ait. 

As the greatest critic w’ho ever lived, wiote —” No matter 
how interesting, an\ cxli amous incident drawing ones attention 
from the purpose of a diama (the (rituism ol course applies 
equally to a novel) is a delect ” 

Voltaire was right Tin beautiful letlectivt' jiassages heie 
given, however, conclones tin* ovf'i-exuberance of Madame Grand's 
pen. Her book is one to jilac<‘ in a la\'ourite corner ol our 
library shelves IIerc‘ arc one or two citations ol great force and 
beauty. Let me first quote fiom page 45 — 

"The vision and the dream repose upon thc^ past, and old 
lace is idealized by tlu* associations that cling about it. Preserve 
the old lacc with tender iespc‘ct. but give us also the new ! Why 
be looking back tor e vei ^ Why put a period to beauty ? Beauty 
is eternal as the reasons, it w'lis and is and is to be. There is 
reality in the present and in the new Vision and dream are. 
for the mystic whose blood is cold, the barren mystic in whom 
endeavour centres on the salvation of his own soul. The warmth 
of those to whom life calls finds fuel in beauty renewed in endless 
production, in the ever recurrent loveliness of ever recurrent 
spiings. And here is beauty. Nature and art arc married in 
lane, Smd ethic smiles upon tfxe union. 'Here is beauty of nature 
repKoducedin leaf and spray, in bud and bird and butterfly, in 
fidl^blown flower ; beauty of women revealed and enhanced; 
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beauty of mind engendered in endeavour, in refinement and 
^ taste; beauty of labour, of story, of song. Sing us the songs 
* of needle and bobbin, tell us the stories ; but not as of the past 
and gone. Let the tale continue. Let the new work inspire 
new songs, each more lofty of import than the last, songs of 
progress. Let the fairy fabric as of old, reflect the spirit of the 
age, of this new age, with its new dawning heroism of altruistic 
co-operation, of noble aspiration, of self-sacrificing love. Fashion 
our lace with sprigs of ivy for constancy, with garlands of olive 
for peace ; and purify the bays ; let no more bloodstains contami¬ 
nate them ; let them be kept to crown the hero who has done 
great deeds on the battlefields of Good against Evil, and won for 
mankind another inch upwards on the way to heaven.” 

Again, take this passage from page 367 : — 

” Representatives of all shades of opinion come here,” she 
argued, ” I gather honey from their various flowers of thought 
and find poison in it,” 

” The Corner House has become a sort of clearing house to 
which people come to relieve their minds of anything that happens 
to be in them,” he replied. ” Not half the things said arc true 
expressions of opinion. The poison is often generated by some 
bitterness caused at the moment, and got rid of as soon as 
expressed or it is a mere jeti d'esprit, the result of the reckless 
habit of playing with words without attaching any real importance 
to them. The best side of the human nature of the set you see fnost 
of—the idle rich—is so covered with conventional artifice that it 
does not manifest often or easily, but it has a best side all the same” 

How true is the insight here expressed and how admirable 
the description at page 192 : 

" The healthy mind occupies itself. Lord Terry’s provided 
him with pleasant distraction; he did not try to think. When 
he went on deck the morning was still grey; light airs tripped 
across the water, rippling it, like smiles heralding a laugh. 
Sea-birds with white breasts and grey wings dotted with black; 
beautiful, healthy, happy birds, hovered round the yacht, their 
; blight eyes intent upon him. He did not bless them unawares, 
practical than the Ancient Mariner, he called for bread and 
bbtnbarded them with bits, which pleased them better than a 
Hjtharreh Messing, probably. It amused him to see them swoop-; 
the bits of .bread.; When they missed one in the air, he called;; 
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them ' Idiots! ’ When they caught one he said ‘ Good shot!' 
Theirs the blame and his the credit. Finally, tiring of this game, 
he flung the remains of the loaf into the sea and left the birds 
behind in a bunch, squabbling over it. 

“ The yacht was bound east now, hugging the shore. In fairy 
bays and inlets, miniature paradises to bathe from, tiny waves 
broke on soft sands invitingly, and lapped up the ribs of rugged 
red rocks, festooned with flowering geranium and crowned with 
olive and palm. Here a villa aired itself on the outermost edge 
of a rocky peninsula, enjoying the view; and there another 
vainly seeking seclusion, was betrayed by its own walls gleaming 
white through dense green foliage. And behind all, sheltering 
the fertile foreground, the russet hills growing ever more arid 
the higher they rose, like a self-centered saint who starves his 
heart to perfect his soul, cut the sky with jagged peaks. The 
landscape being reversed, nothing reminded Lord Terry of 
yesterday until they came abreast of the brown Esterel." 

Full of depth and true wisdom is this reflection on page 569 : 

" Intellect, barren of the subtler power of the spirit, laborious¬ 
ly climbs upwards, mounting the foothill^ ridge beyond ridge, 
but never attains to the ultimate height where alone satisfaction 
is found. The thinker’s mind, the alpenstock on which he depends, 
fails him always short of happiness. There is momentary 
elation in the successes of mortal mind, but no permanent 
happiness, and, missing happiness, the thinker misses the crown 
of achievement and suffers without profit. To reach the Goal 
Glorious he must have ^vings, and wings are of slow growth and 
painful. Suffering is inevitable, the common lot, and only 
profitable when it promotes the growth of wings. It is the 
privilege of the Elect of the Spirit to suffer to this end.” 


MAXILDA,‘BETHAM.EDWARDS. 
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LETTERS FROM A WAR HOSPITAL IN FRANCE.* 


A War Time Journey. 

I T is a steep pull up the village street, which the width of 
the three horses fills from doorstep to doorstep. If the 
woman who yesterday was skinning a sheep beneath one of these 
time-worn walls, or if the neighbour who plucked flowers 
from the boughs laid across her lintel, were at work so early 
in the day, they would be obliged to make way for the coach horses 
whose flanks sti'ain tpwards the crest of the hill, dragging the 
nearly empty omnibus. “ The good God passed'by this way at 
night," grumbles the fat, taciturn driver, resentful of the extra 
effort imposed on himself and his steeds. 

Fortunately, the road has gone down and come up again, 
somewhat relaxed from the severity of its perpendicular, before 
the coach is met by " the flock " flooding past in the narrow 
way in apparently endless monotony of jostling woolly bodies 
enveloped in swirling envelopes of dust. 

There is no choice for coach and passengers but to halt in the 
midst of the tide until it has ebbed away ; from the vanguard of 
donkeys, between the escort of goats, down to the black sheep 
dogs bringing up the rear, there remain only the clear ribbon 
of road, the shining river, and the hills smiling up to the luminous 
summesr sky. 

By-and-by, with the heat of the day just beginning, the little 
country has dropped^* back into a land of dreams, and for the 
ipresenf there remains the glaring railroad bearing the marks 
of war-fime on its cinder-encrusted compartments, and its poverty 
fit service.^ 

^ The last instalmeat of these !Eetters appeared in our issue of May; 191^., 
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An old countrywoman gets in and rides to the next station, 
bewailing meantime and by turns the disaster of the war, and the 
drought which is spoiling the harvests. 

For the crops, that might be borne, that comes by the good 
God, but the war,—uhen will all that be finished ? When will 
it be over ? 

It is two yeafs now within a few weeks that that question 
has been on every lip, and the answer seems as far ofi as ever. 
It is not asked so often now ; we all know so well that there is 
no answer. 

The big station of the terminus is full as always of jostling 
throngs, humanity of most nations and all colours. The high 
light falls on those whose connection with that nightmare land 
we call “ the front ” is most apparent. “ Permissionaires ” 
home for their seven days' leave, some of them carrying the baby 
again, women and children clinging to them. They look often as 
if they walked in the dream it all must seem to them. 

An incoming train disgorges a company equipped for the 
trenches. " For me, the 51st”, a w'oman guesses, regarding them. 
The casques sfene with a dim reflection of that staiiy blue 
which the heavens gave us every night annmg the hills, the blue 
star which used to hang in the sky as we left the hospital at 
night, that one they call here ” the Shepherd’s Star ” I'rom thigh 
to throat their backs are harnessed with all the paraphernalia 
which goes to make the sixty pounds of marching outfit. 

There is time enough according to the train guide to visit 
one hospital out of the two or three where former patients may 
be found. 

And at Hospital No.-Corporal Serret still lives. It ip 

Sdlnret who comes limping into the dingy hall where visitors welt. 
Yet just at first it is hard to know him, gaunter and shabbier than 
he ever was before, with a week’s beard disfiguring his meagre 
Cheeks, and lame- 

” Ah, Serret, what have they done to you ? What has 
happened to your hip ?” 

It is the electric treatment which does not suit him, Serret 
says. He had it before at another hospital last year, and there 
too it did him harm. But those w^ere other doctors, so, of course, 
that not count. It must be done again. Yes, he did sufier 
vety much. But now he has found a way to evade th#* treatment 
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A comrade takes his place ; it does not hurt him, and Serret 
is much better. Only, all these flights of stairs are hard loi the 
lame ones. Four long flights of stairs to go down to wash in the 
morning—and up again; four to go down for treatment—and 
up again ; four to go down to breakfast —and up again And 
so on through the day. Serret talks along in his old matter-of- 
fact nervous wray, passing quickly over his own aflaiis fo tell 
of the troubles of the comrade wiio is unfortunately out now, 
making the best of everything, solicitous of yemr own piissiblc 
fatigue. 

And you hear him a bit vaguely, djsticsscd and u‘senflul 
of all this suffering, resentful as Serret will not be* " it is the 
vie miUtairc. One must not seek to understand.” 

Clinging to memory are the words that Serret wrote lately 
in a letter, pleading for the comrade to be larcd for rather than 
himself. ” For he has live (hildreii, and as for me—if f suffer, 
my children will not,” Serret w’rote, in his mind remembrance of 
the tiny boy dead a few weeks befon* the mobilisation, the baby 
whom he regretted so sorely, but whom now he perhaps regrets 
no more. * 

“Noble” IS ])uhaiisaii old-lasluoned woid Neveitheless, 
it is the one wdiidi Send oftenest brings to mind. Sensitive, 
unselfish, disinterested, jiroud with the pride that has notliing 
but goodness and graciuusness of spirit behind it, should not 
life have had sometliing better for Senet than to bieak iiim 
on the wheel of wmi, and cast him aside among the broken 
things ? 

. . . At half past .six it is still hot, and the station is still 

Jammed with penspiiing humanity striving to find its tram and 
deposit its hand-baggage almost unaided by <'ommissionaiies. 

The compartment is occupied by a sowi-officier of the Zouaves, 
a stocky commonsensible-looking person, accompanied by an 
elderly woman, w’earing the unassuming black-stuff dress of the 
middle-class bourgeoisc, head uncovered. He settles his baggage 
and then they get out and walk the platform together w’aiting 
for the moment of parting. There is something about them both 
that moves to interest, but it seems to centre more about her. 
Something which suggests the heroic in this figure of a common¬ 
place elderly woman, shapeless in badly-fitted clothes. Seeing 
the two together one sees affection, mutual love and confidence, 
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one secs courage—courage sutfident to banish self-consciousness- 
one has the sense of sorrow, but neither of i egret nor of shrinking. 

They arc as people too intent on a cause, a cause which is 
also the highest ol duties, to hav<' time or attention to spare for 
counting the cost to themselves Sei'king a word, one tliiiiks 
of dedication. 

When the tram staits the Zoua\e comes bjck alone, and sits 
still for a while m his (orner. Then he takes down the box in 
which a tempting supper is neath done up, sets down the table 
by the window, and begins to eat. He has the chevrofis on hi‘« 
coat sleeve which show him wounded twice. 

But theie is am.ther tiaveller in the compartment, a w'onur 
alone, who has nothing to c'at. 'Unit to the Zouave evidenth 
imposes an obligation And the conrteiuis ottcu of breaking 
bread together natiirallv leads to conveisation The Zoua\c is 
one of foui biotheis, all oi whom w< re mobilised at the beginning 
of the wai Now one is u'/oiine on ar count (d the loss of a leg, 
and one is ,i piisoner. lh<‘ thud has been w'ounded tluee 
time's, and back again at the fiont. 

'riic* Zi'iiav(‘ was angry a little* whde ago, back there in the 
station. He had an alteication with some employe or othc*r 
w’ho had told him, ludolv. that In* had no right to do something 
or go somewdierc*, because he w’as onh a soldier. There is a sort 
of sturdy, still air of dignity about the Zouave w'hich inspiies 
confidence. It seems as if he would bc' lespected But then 
It is tiiic he IS only a miUiaire, only one of those who arc saving 
France—some of them say, lor the benefit of the capitalists 
and the burcauciats who are not crowding the trenchc'S. 

The Zouav’c* is not contented with many things in the militarv 
system—and peiliaps lie is the more ready to talk in order to 
banish the thought of the old mother going home alone. 

At Avignon the train takes him on to the north on his way 
to tlial hill, which official documents politely call the zone of the 
armies." And at Avignon on the narrow humming platform 
is another mother and another son, a happier mother this, since 
they are going home together—she and her only son, Hfmni 
temporarily, and taking up his old work in the post-office. We 
used to call him th<» professor in the hospital, he was so wise and 
knew so muc h, no one would ev^en dream that he is oaily twenty- 
'bhs. And now after passing from hospital to hofpital—fourteen 
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of them, he thinks, counting up—^he is nearly well, only limps a 
little ; but not quite cured, his mother wants that plainly 
understood. After the war she will have him take another 
treatment, but not now, not yet. The other boy died last 
year; he is the only one left. It was electrical treatment that 
cured his foot at last, the treatment that hurt Scrrel helped him. 
But he was well taken care of in a Red Cross* hospital, “ where 
there are Dames dc la Croix Rouiie there one is well cared for,” 
the soldiers say. 

When you come back you must stop and visit them at 
their home, you must not fail. 

It is after nine when they leave at their station and at midnight 
the dozing passengers are awakened to be hurriedly deposited in 
a cinderheap masquerading as a second-class carriage, but full 
of third-class passengers unable to find accommodation elsewhere, 
and there can be no more sleep of any kind for anyone. The 
soldiers smoke and exchange reminiscences of the front in voices 
pitched to overcome the rattling of the old carriages over the 
jough roadbed. I'he train has become an omnibus and lingers 
at every station as if it were the end of the journey or of the 
world. It hardly seems possible that water ('an ever again wash 
away the all-encumbering all-pervading grime. 

Daylight brings another change, and for the better this 
time. Finally, at the last .station of all, there is the welcoming 
face of the little Cavalier. 

If Serret, unseen during six months, struck dismay and 
a sorrowful regret into the soul, the little Cavalier wrings the 
heart. It took six months to wreck the one, and here it is only 
as many weeks since this pale phantom left the little hospital 
among the hills. He wears the same clothes as then, only more 
soiled and shabbier, and hanging loosely on his shrimken frame. 
And with the colour from his cheeks and the flesh off his bones 
have gone the old gaiety and the sw'eet contentment which were 
so endearing all through the months when he was nailed to bed 
or dragging himself painfully around on crutches. Now he can 
walk better, oh, yes, his knees are not so stiff, but he suffers, 
■suffers, suffers. Suffers from the mechanical treatment much 
more from the poor food and absence of medical care, most of 
all from the moral shock, from the neglect, harshness, discomfort, 
from revolt at the injustice of it all. His story has been a long 
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miser>' since the day ho left us. He tells it numbly as one 
who has lost hope, the hope of being well again, the hope of con^- 
derate treatment. It seems that his hospital is only a great 
barracks where himdreds and hundreds of disabled soldiers are 
herded together just as in the casernes, wliich some of the 
soldiers hate more than the trenches. To the dormitories 
is added a department of mechanical appliances for the exercise 
of stiff limbs, electrical batteries, bicycles which force rigid legs 
to pedal up and down, hot air baths, eti'. There are no nurses 
in this hospital, only twelve hundred or so of more or less 
.sick men. 

Tn one ward at least there is no water, the men wash them¬ 
selves and their table equipment of battered tinware in a little 
pond under the*trees of the park Elsewhere there is a fau('et 
outside of the ward in the corridor. 'I'he drain is often stopped up 
with the lumps fd bread that the men use to wipt' off their greasy 
plates. The little Cavalier thinks they could afford to pay some¬ 
one to wash the dishes and eronomise on the bread. The fof>d 
ell goes on the’same plate ; soup, but most often it is only a few 
cabbage leaves boiled ixi water, hsh or meat pates, and vege¬ 
tables. The orderlies serve it as they eat their own meal; if they 
svaited there w’ould be notiiing left. 

ft is not the ideal regime for gastnc trouble, and it e.splains 
why the little Cavalier has become so thiii. 

The shirt he wears, only about a tliiid too large, has the 
mark of the AmerKan War Relief Committee on it. “ We have a 
shirt once in two weeks and tln‘ sheets are changed once a month." 
(loing dow'n thewaid one hopes that the month is nearly over, 
and does not dare tf> ask liow' ofttm dean blankets are giv*on out. 

In the w^ard onf‘ patient lies in bed, a bearded middle-aged 
man, who appears to have been forgotten. When he first came 
and took the (lectricai treatment he tainted, and w’as after¬ 
wards so exliausled that the doctor said he w’as to stay in bed 
until he should see him again. So he stayed patiently for three 
weeks, and then in des^x^ration got up ancl ^\'ent into town for 
what an English soldier w'ould probably call a spree. As he was 
back in bed at ten o’clock next morning no one in authority 
was ever the wiser. 

The black-bearded man is not the only one w’hose hust treat¬ 
ment was an experience not to bi* forgotten. The little Cavalier 
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fainted when his stiff knee was suddenly forced into place by the 
doctor and two orderlies. He is only a boy after all, in spite of 
his two years of soldiering, one in the field and one in the hospitals. 
And he cried that night for his mother, alone, in the dark. For 
it is so much harder to be brave at the end of a long sitknes> 
than at the bite of a new wound, just as it is more dcstructive 
of moral fibre to suffer harsh treatment where kindness is due 
than to stand up to meet an expected foe. 

One hears often, from French or from English lips, tales, admir¬ 
able, astonishing, or deprecatory according to the point of view of 
the comfort, the luxury, the air of festivity even which pervades 
the English hospitals for wounded soldiers, A well-known French 
author has written of it, and of his asking an explanation from 
an eminent Englishwoman, who answered liim that the boys 
themselves demand that the life of the wounded and of the 
convalescents shall not b(‘ sad. Others have deplored the waste 
in English hospiitds, have told of expensive delicacies lavished on 
unaccustomed palates, and pettishly rejec ted. 

Perhaps one has no light to wonder at wa^te anywhere in 
war, wlmh is itself the apotheosis of w'aste—waste of human 
life, w’aste of mordl force, waste of suffeimg, waste of cncrg\’, 
of everything most pietions and most beloved of gods and men. 

Yet it IS difiuult to retiaiii iiom diawing comparison between 
English soldiers turning away with satiation iiom dainty dishes 
of asparagus and pheasant served by anxious w’hito-capped nurses, 
and French soldieis wiping < abbage soup oh greasy tin plates 
with lumps of bi(‘ad. Uiiicli is most wrong, or most far from 
reasonable, may not be decided by the amateur. There is a 
strong opinion prevalent in Frame that comiori and kindness 
bestowed on the wounded spoils llie sc)ldier in him. The great 
dread is that he will be spoilt, softened foi fiitiue service, by 
clean sheets, or dean shiits, by dainty food or b> considerate 
treatment- 

To an onlooki‘r the reverse seems to be the case. The soldier 
who has accepted the life of the trenches with uncomplaining 
fortitude, and Ids wound with a gay serenity of spirit, loses cour¬ 
age and moral force in the long dead days of the hospitals, espe¬ 
cially when he is jpassed from one to another, on and on in an 
^ever-widening circle of monotonous repetition. More sensitive 
than the Englishman, in spite of his native gaiety, he feels to 
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the fibre his soul the sense of injustice, and it works him harm, 
physically, mentally, and morally. 

On the other hand, the most intelligent observeirs among 
the French soldiers agree that the Englishman would be a stiil 
better fighter than he is if he did not demand such a numbei 
of things to make him comfortable and keep him feeling well fed. 

The limes arc out of joint. The forces of e\’il possess the 
world to-day, and are manifest in little as in great affairs, in indi¬ 
vidual lives as in nations. To-morrow they must be trodden 
underfoot again, for to think otherwise would be to doubt the 
existence of the moral order and the sanity of the universe. 
Meanwhile, " it is the vie miliiaire ! One must not seek to 
understand.'* 


France. 


K. 


A SONNET. 

Through clouds of mist I saw Death touch the leaves, 
No longer robed in Summer’s green , now red 
Their tattered bamiers hang below the eaves, 

O'er jewell’d windows and the restful dead. 

I did not weep while watching Autumn’s tears 
Fall on her bosom, swath’d in tinted dyes, 

Bright as Aurora’s chariot appears 
Upon the edge of broken, stormy skies 
When light emerges from her Hoav’nly tomb,— 

As did the gods from sacred pools sublime 
Hidden among the stars, before the doom 
Of impotence was theirs— although each time 
They could imbibe the less. Not thus! Divine 
The nectar’d balm of Thy life-giving Vine. 

VIOLET He halortie. 
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THIS war, which is shaking the very foundations of 
■ life in the countries which are fighting, and which 
is also economically and otherwise affecting every other 
country in the world, has, on the whole, not greatly in¬ 
fluenced or touched the inner life of the great India that 
lies behind the few who come into close contact with 
the European. It is not that we do not Recognise with 
gratitude the enormous help that India, as part of the 
great Empire, has rendered to her King-Emperor ; it is 
not that we do not know of noble young men and older 
ones too; who have gone forth to fight for their King- 
Emperor, but it is a fact that the vast masses of the Indian 
Empire only know but do not feel, that this stupendous 
war is taking place somewhere in Belati, 

And yet in the near future this war will have, it is 
bound to have, a great effect on even the masses of the 
people of India. Trades will be revived or kindled anew 
because the need will be so great to replenish the empty 
vaults of the big houses all over the kingdom. The 
Indian who returns to the ‘ home -of his fathers,* will not 
return the same man as he went forth; more men will 
be coming to England year by 3 ^r to carry back to; 
; India, hot only ;4he school and university education they , 
befor^ but to assimilate the great probl^^ji; 
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of trade ^Wich are assuming such vast importance in the 
new life that is awakening out of the war. 

How will this affect the people, both the men and 
women of India ? It seems to all it will result in a changed 
outlook, in a demand for an education that will fit them 
to fulfil the claims that this new life will open out for them. 
In the past, India has been content to educate a few of 
her leading men, to strive to teach a few more the outside 
leaf of the vast book of education ; but alas ! she has been 
content even with a great deal less for her women, the 
mothers of her men. It is our duty as the more enlight¬ 
ened (modernly, anyhow,) of the vast kingdom over which 
our King rules, to foster, to encourage, with all our power, 
this new feeling which will come to the people of India. 
And how can it best be done ? 


It will have to start with the old tools, to be brought 
home to the people gradually, and it seems that a very 
good beginning on the old foundations is possible. 

But it is not my object to-day to go into this very 
important subject of the revision of the education given 
in India to the people ; all I want to point out is what 
I consider the most essential part of that education, the 
fundamental part of it. 

Education consists of the training of the young child, 
the strengthening of the power of the mind and body, the 
cultivation of the powers of each individual child; it 
also consists of the instruction necessary to the man and 
woman of the present day to carry on his life to the very 


best advantage to himself and others. It therefore behoves 
; seriously consider in what way we can educate our 
|;ciu|4r'^H to be good citizens of the vast Empire to which 

must in all forms of education 
.iillfe aj>'|t matters not ho,w learned, how' 
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clever an individual is if the moral senses are not fully 
and perfectly developed. And this is essentially where 
the woman comes in, where the effect of the good mother 
means the making or marring of a life. Mothers, here is 
your chance, here the work that is to prove if your educa¬ 
tion has been of the sort which fits you best for the real 
duties of your life, the making or marring of the future 
man. 

This great war has of necessity brought home to 
the European mother many things ; firstly, it has thrown 
on her, in the enforced absence of her menfolk, a responsibil¬ 
ity that she has never before had to exert; she has been 
left in close care of the home, a home in which in nine 
cases out of ten she has to manage on a very considerably 
reduced income. 

So that it has thrown on her shoulders the task of 
readjusting her life, without most of the ea*se and luxury 
to which she had become so accustomed. Time alone 
will prove whether she has failed in her great task, and for 
the honour of our women, and still more, for the honour 
of our country, we pray that she has done well this noble 
work. 

The school supplements what the home brings forth at 
all times to the child, and however good the school training 
is, if the home fails in its work, the child will not be much 
the better for the excellent precepts taught at school. 
The foundations to an edifice count for the safety 
of the whole building; if the foundations are bad, 
the outside beauty of the structure are of very little avail. 
It is the same with our delicate, precious edifice—the 
child. 

At the best the moral education given at the school 
cannot teach the deeper doctrines of life. It can teach > 
the noble art of ‘ give and take/ the advantages of a; 
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‘ straight^deal/ the trust that a reliant character inspires ; 
but if the pupil goes to school with the wish to get through 
life with the least possible effort to himself, the ways of evil 
are not far to seek, nefai*ious deeds not too difficult to 
accomplish. If the wish to deceive, to cheat or to lie is 
there in the child, the school-training will not eradicate it. 
It is the boy whose training at home has taught him that 
deceit is wrong, whether he is found out or not, that the 
\vish to cheat will never come to him, or if it conies,it comes 


so feebly that it is pushed aside at once as not for him. 

It is the same with all the temptations which arise 
in school life and in life in general; the fundamental code 
of honour cannot be ingrained into the young child too 
soon, nor can anyone be so well fitted to do this as the 
mother who has the child in her care from the day it 
is born ; who by her constant care and attention to the 
child brings home to him unconsciously the fact that truth, 
honour, and cleanliness in word, action and thought mean 
the difference to him of happiness, of comfort and of every- 
tliing that to a young child means life. 

In this way there is instilled into his young life the 
meaning of honour, truth, uprightness, and through the love 
and esteem for the mother who represents to him her sex 
in the very noblest form, the horror of loivering any woman, 
or treating badly anyone of the same honoured sisterhood, 
thhs pavmg the way to the ideal of manhood—'the man 
who cannot use a woman badly, whatever the temptation. 


/ -The child, who is to be the man or woman of the future, 
liave to learn to be less egoistical, less luxurious than has 

child in the nnner middlp-cla«:Q families nf Tr'ntylsand 
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the face and realise that the young child just entering 
school, whether a boy or a girl, will have to be trained 
thoroughly to take his or her place in the world. 

The future children must be efficient; humane, heroic,, 
and self-resourceful men and women! The * national 
business is to eliminate waste in human beings and to make 
each human being capable of realising to the full his or her 
potential capacity for creative work, whether such work 
be material, moral or spiritual.' 

Here is an enormous responsibility thrust upon the 
mothers of the present day ; the mother, because on her 
rests the building up of the character, mind and reason 
of the young child. It depends on her if the future of her 
child is to be one of use or uselessness ; of happiness or of 
imhappincss ; of greatness or littleness—in a word, the 
whole of her child's future depends on her. 

It is to be feared that the English motlien*, and perhaps 
still less, the Indian mother, docs not realise fully this 
great work which lies so close to her hand, but the war 
brings it home to her more than anything else could do^ 
and if it with all its horrors has done this, one sees the 


hand of the all-wise, loving Father leading His children 
towards the great goal. 

Education, the true education is taught, fostered,, 
and made to bring forth its great fruit in the noble lives 
of the men and women of the Empire by the mother 
in the home of the child. No school can give this grea.t 
gift by itself, no man, however noble and filled with the 
highest attributes of the master, can supply this want 


unless aided by the home influences. Life is full of many 
nw p^Qbtems since the war began, but the greatest of alL 
is fIris, how" hre we to educate our children to forward; 
the gr^t , work of ^ to carry oh the nobility; 

:pi .tih<^e;'-then>: Ehgli^.ahd Indian'' who have sacri %^5 
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the greatest thing in their power to give—their life—to 
uphold the best traditions of a great people ? 

K EMANUEL. 


London, 


AN EVENING SCENE IN DARJEELING. 

• (From Verbena Villa ) 


When standing on Darjeeling's height, with eyes 
In pleasure fixed upon the shifting scene 
And coloured pageant of the west, I see 
The sun with undimni’d glory sink, a ball 
Of lire, a thought with deepest pain inwrought 
Flashes thro’ my mind, that this day’s death 
May be the grave of love, and life and hope. 

And even then as tho’ impelled by southern force 
Dark clouds on darker clouds move slow across 
And veil the gorgeous spectacle ; a mist 
Arises from below and slowly spreads 
Then fearfully with quickened vision I 
Look all round and b(‘e the hills eniinged 
And bound with grem and purple ilow’ry chains 
While at their foot a narrow valley runs. 

Above, the clouds are piled, but to the north 
The ice-clad peaks still shine ; they throw a bright 
And reddened glow, the coppery sun's reflex. 

And I remember well how in the day 

They burned like gold, and in the early mom 

Like to the silver sheen a sparkle here 

And there a blue-like haze. My heart with joy 

Is filled, a breathless inexpressive joy. 

And now the mist has wrapped the earth in folds 
And mingled with the clouds : and sky and earth 
6eem only one and I am all alone. 

" REGIJSA GUHA. 
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TUKARAM. 

{Concluded from our Iasi numher.) 

r UKARAM was often invited to that place. He loved the 
villagers and was loved by them in return. A few da 5 ^s 
before his demise he had gone to that village and stayed there 
for about a month. At that time there was constant fighting 
going on between the Mahrattas and the Muhammadans, and 
plunder, murder and the burning of houses were daily occurrences 
in Maharashtra. While Tukaram was at Lohagram, the poor 
villagers were looted of their all by the Moslem * soldiery. 
He consoled them by saying that the things of this wojld were 
of little or no value at all, and as (Sod was obtainable by Dhakti, 
or pure sincere devotion, it uas simply useless to express sorrow 
for loss of worldly property. 

Sometime after Tukaram had returned to his native village 
of Dehu, the Dobjaira took place. Some ugly rites used to be per¬ 
formed on such occasions, but he, advising his follow-villagers to the 
contrary, the obscenities of the Holi festival were at liis desire 
done away with, and devotional performances and sw^ect innocent 
amusements took their place. In fact, the tainted atmosphere 
was cleared of its poison, and pure wholesome air commenced to 
blow all round. The Purnitm (full moon) passed, when Praiipada 
dawned, on the night whereof Tukaram made Sankirtan all through. 
On that festive occasion he composed twenty-four Avangas which 
are known as Kaya Brahma Karan,” that is, the offering up of 
the body to Brahma. After Sankirtan there was the matinal 
Arutif during which he gave some counsel to his disciples, and 
singing in raptures the holy name of Hari, came out of the 
temple and sent for his wife Abalanga; and when she came, 
ho said, ' My dear, I am going to Baikanta, if you wish you 
may accompany me,” For sometime before this Tukaram 
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used to say, whenever he was about to set out on a pilgrimage, 
that he was going to Baikanta. The foolish woman, thinking that 
dh that occasion, too. his assertion meant nothing more, did not 
^pay particular heed to his words and, accordingly, did not stir out 
but stajxd at home, only saying in reply, “ How can I accom¬ 
pany you abroad, leaving tlie children and domestic affairs to 
shift for tliems<*lves ?" On hearing this, Tnkaram told his 
disciples •—“ 1 am going to Baikanfa and shall not return home." 
Then addressing his kinsmen anti others and beseeching them to 
take shelter at the holy feet of \'ithoba, he left home, sweet 
home, for good, on Ins way to a place which knows no darkness 
and uhore pur(‘ unalloved pleasures reign supreme through 
all eteniity. His farewell song is so very fine and impressive 
that it IS worth repiodiuing it here in English. It runs as 
follows : - 

" Kinsmen and otlitus, \\hoe\ei ve be, 

Co, seek shelter at the bt^auteous feet oi Pandurang. 

Pleafic convey niy thanks to the <‘lders. 

Bear in mind my last words of supplication , 

If once the bee falls into the honey-pot, 

Does it ever wish to rise up from it ? 

If time oTK'e passes away. 

It is never to come back again. 

If the Bhagiratlii joins with the ocean. 

Does slie ever wsh to turn back ? 

This is my supplication at the feet of you all. 

Tuka is going away and will not return." 

Then alluding to his wife he thus addressed his disciples • - 

" I have made clean breast of all 1 had to say, 

Only one single wt)rd remains to be told. 

This day I am going to the mansion of the immortals ; 

My wife remains in a house on earth. 

You know she is not clever in domestic matters : 

She has no sweet words in her mouth—a veritable scold. 

Ye, Sadhus, what more shall I say to you : 

Take charge of her at my earnest request, 

I atn indebted to her for many good offices done ; 

I made her wife by tying cloth to cloth. 

O Pandurang, free me from the debt I owe her 
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And unloose the connubial bond which binds us both. 

Tuka says, by favour of the all merciful Hari 

He proceeds on the way to salvation after paying off debt.’' 

His kinsmen and friends, evidently thinking that he was only 
going on a distant pilgrimage, tried to dissuade him from ^ 
taking such a hazardous step ; but he laughing,* as it w'ere, in his 
sleeves, only told them that they need not feel any anxiety 
about him. He then uttering in raptures the name of Hari, 
approached the banks of the Indrani, where after composing some 
Avangas, so well suited to the solemn occasion, and singingthem 
to his heart’s content, disappeared in a blaze to the wonder and 
amazement of all present, who owing to the dazzling light could not ' 
for some minutes open their eyes ; and after a while when they did 
open them, they sought for Tukaram but found him nowhere. 
Mahipati vouches for the truth of this miraculous disappearance, 
and it would be the height of injustice to charge him with unreason¬ 
able credulousness, seeing that in the Holy Bible of the Christians 
the prophet Elijah is reported to have been taken up tb heaven 
in a chariot of fire. In fact, as a great philosopher has observed, 
nothing in nature is wonderful or everything is wonderful. 

The descendants of Tukaram have preserved with great care 
the MSS. of the Avangas composed by him, and actually worship 
the same, just as the descendants of the poet Kabikankan do with 
the MSS. of their ancestor's poem of the Chandi. At the close 
of the MSS. which was recovered from the waters of the Indrani 
appear these words :—" In fifteen hundred seventy-one, Saka 
era, in the month of Falgoon, dark side, early in the morning of 
the Dwitiya day (Monday), Tukaram started on his final pilgrim¬ 
age " ; that is, as we understand it, made his way to Baikania, 
No uncommon event, however, is here recorded. But Mahipati 
states that on the fourth day {i.e., the Panchami day) after his 
disappearance, Tukaram threw down from heaven his favourite 
Mandira (an instrument of music) and his garment. This he did 
on finding that his disciples, with Raraeswar Bhatta at their 
head, would not leave the place until they got some sign from 
him.’*' this day is taken to be the date of the demise of Tukaram,: 
M and every year on this day a Mela is held at Dehu to do honour 
to his sacred memory. 


i'.jfT W ,-' - ' .... ..I I, . .. . , , , , „„ ,.w,. . . . ..... — . . . -m..^ 

How Writ rocorda that oa Iiis trao^tion to heaven the 
hie .mfotte <;n:i hia.devoteU displiM© KUsha. ^ 
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Tiikaram's life on earth was one of sore trial. There was no 
to his sufferings. Both at home and abroad he had to suffer 
greatly. But these sufferings did him an immense deal of good, 
i^or it was by and through sufferings that he became so very 
great, and, at last, they secured for him a seat in that blissful 
abode, Baikanta. . Truly does the Holy Bible say :—“ Whom 
the Lord ioveth. He chasteneth.” We have already spoken of 
some of his tormentors. These persons at first bore very inimical 
feelings and dealt very hard with him ; but when they came to 
know what very excellent stuff he was made of, they forgot all 
their ill-feelings and turned from fierce foes to fast friends. To these 
tormentors we would now add another. In this case the tormentor 


is not a stranger but his nearest and dearest kin : it is his own 
wife. Abalanga was a regular scold and was given to abusing her 
husband every now and then. Her bad treatment, however, 
was generally confined to abusive words and unseemly gestures ; 
it was only on one occasion that she departed from her usual 
practice and from words came to blows. Mahipati says that one 
day, seeing Tu||:aram give away some sugarcanes to poor people, 
Abalanga, not satisfied with rating him severely for it, took up 
one entire sugarcane and broke it on his back. Upon this, the 
distressed husband merely said w’ith great good humour, 
Abalanga loves me so much that she gets the sugarcane thus 
divided for us both.” Surely, this beats hollow the patience 
of Socrates who when Xanthippe, after grossly abusing him, 
emptied the chamber pot on his head, merely said in half earnest 
and half jest, ” Rain followeth thunder.” 

Tukaram was essentially a family man and he died leaving 


some issue of his body. At the time when he disappeared 
from earth, his wife was in an interesting condition. 
Tukaram had directed her to name the child Bhagaban, 
as he would turn out a great devotee. The good man had left 
in . all two sons and three daughters. AH these children bore 


$a<^ed iiames, that is, names of gods and goddesses. The two 
called Mahadeva and Vithoba respectively, while the j 

called Kasi, Bhagirathi and Oai^K^i 
were'married on the same day. 'Th^' nt^'ala!'- 
of his own castd who were found 

strange circumstance noining-t0,.1tfc^'!:V 
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from being displeased, expressed great joy at having' had 
connections made with Tukaram’s family. Indeed, the saint 
was held in high esteem by all from the highest to the lowelt. 
We have already noticed Sivaji’s high regard for him on several,, 
occasions. Tliis regard was so deep and sincere that it did not 
cease with his life, but was after his demise converted to favour 
towards his family. It is stated that a few years after Tukaram 
had left earth for good, the King came to Dehu, and on being 
informed that his children were not in a well-to-do condition, 
granted some villages as Jagir for their maintenance and support. 
These villages are still in the possession and enjoyment of his 
descendants. 

Tukaram was nothing if not religious. Religion was his life 
and soul; but it had nothing very complicated in it as religions 
generally have. It was pure, simple and sublime. Love of God 
and his creatures was the corner-stone of his faith. He was a 


preacher of Bhakti (Devotion) seasoned with Prem (Love). He 
says that Bhakti joined to Prem is the royal road to salvation ; 
and what he preached to others he himself actually practised, 
thereby showing that he was quite sincere in what he solemnly 
declared. The path to Heaven is open to all inasmuch as every¬ 
one is capable of attaining supreme happiness. A Baishnaba, 
even though he have no caste, is well able to secure salvation 
for his soul. In this connection Tukaram has observed that a 
householder should hold by the religion of his varm or caste 
until he has attained to that state which brings on forgetfulness 
of self r 

As regards Dharma, he says that its end and aim is to draw 
humanity nearer and nearer to divinity. The greater one*s 
religion succeeds in this respect, the higher he rises in the scales 
Bhagaban is nobody’s own in especial. He is all to all beings* 
The Gita truly says : " In whatever mode one gets at Me, in that 
mode I appear to him.” 


; Tukaram tried to remove all thorns and brambles from the 
path, of and to make it easy of attainment even by the 

Ghandal. To his mind Dharma is not the absolute property 
: of Ihe^Br^mans, not have Brntas^ rites and ceremonies any real 

God’s favou| is not attainable by convm^ 

I blSservances; the same is only possible by Bkami steeped; 

of .erfat^d''; beings, purity .of conduct, Ufif: 
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constant presence by prayer of Bhagaban in the secret recesses of 
the heart are all that is necessary to form Dharma, properly so 
cMled. The besmearing of the body with ashes or the having 
" clotted hair on the head are the formal parts thereof—^they are 
the shadow of Dharma without its substance—the shell without 
the kernel. The religion of a Baishnab is to view God as a lover. 
Tukaram was a Baishnab, but his views were different from those 
of the Baishnab community of Bengal. Unlike the Baishnab 
poets of thi.'s country, he did not conceive the relation between 
the Creator and his creatures merely as that of lover and loved. 
True it is, he has in some places addressed God as Pati (husband) ; 
but along with that he has not forgotten to mention Him as father, 
mother, friend, protector and helper. Awake or asleep, he 
alw'ays thought of Vithoba—always had his heart and soul and 
mind fixed in Him. Vithoba was “ his dream, his passion, his 
delight.” 

The Sutrakars have described Bhakii as “ attachment to 


God,” and Prem as ” too much attachment.” Thus, Bhakti 
and Prem are essentially the same, varying only in force and 
intensity. Both* of them equally emanate from knowledge of 
God, vdth this difference in the nature of that knowledge that the 
Bhakta looks upon God as property or wealth, and the Premick 
as an object surpassingly sweet. Bhakti enjoins us to bow to God ; 
Prem teaches us to embrace Him. Seeing His greatness and 
wealth the Bhakta sings His praise, while the Premick deeming 
Him as his own, lets Him into all his secrets, his pleasures and 
sorrows, and the lights and shadows of his life. For this reason 
Prem is given a higher place in the religious world than Bhakti, 
and, accordingly, the lover is in greater favour with God than the 
mere worshipper. The Bhakta as such is only a devotee, while 
the Prem Bhakta is one devotedly attached to Hari. Tuka was 


a Prem Bhakta of Hari—a devoted lover of Hari—and regarded 
as his own, aye, as one nearer and dearer than his nearest 
dearest kin. In view of this circumstance some would 
; ^ above the Bengal saint. Ram Prosad. Tho 

lifter:a' preacher of Bhakii and dealt in BhakU hatha, Qt\ 
||' of . devotion. Prem was not preached ^ hy Mm, : 


consistent vv^h Bhakti,\ for, strictly speaking^, 

aspect. .As a son'to.'hisJ 
lord, and one true frii^’to anotl^r" 
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tnake a clean breast of their respective desires, motives and 
aspirations, Tukaram used to relate all regarding himself, namely, 
his tales of happiness and tales of misery—in fact everything 
that concerned him—^to Vithoba. When reproved by some as 
a counterfeit Sadhu, or jeered at by others for mock religiousness, 
he did not utter one single angry or unpleasant word to any¬ 
body, but referred himself to the Deity of his heart by composing 
some Avangas. Firm implicit reliance on God was the striking 
feature of his character. The controlling principle which guided 
him through weal and woe—through good report and evil —might 
be summed up in the following words of the poet :— 

“ Some will hate thee, some will love thee. 

Some will flatter, some will slight ; 

Cease from man and look above thee 
Trust in God, and do the right.” 

So far as he was concerned, Tukaram seems to have cut 
off all connection with the outside world. Like a true genuine 
Sadhak who should always remain Udashin, he had kept himself 
aloof from the daily concerns of ordinary life.* He had no ins 
and outs, but was exactly what he seemed. Like a child his 
thought was speech and his speech was thought. Thus, he was 
an emblem of innocence, devoid of the frailties which common 
mortals are subject to. In fact, though living on earth, he had 
very little of earth in him. True to the character of a Sadhak, 
he made no distinction between man and man, but loved all 
human beings alike. He had rid himself of inordinate desires, 
shunned sleep to a considerable extent, and had become very 
sparing in his diet; and as to passions which generally domineer 
over the human mind, he had gained such control over the 
strongest of them that he would rather lose his life than converse 
in secret with another man's wife. If he at all mixed in society, 
he would have only Sadhus and Sannyasis for his companions ; 
would always take Hari’s name and sing his praise by composing 
Avangas, He says that one who spends his time in so doing, 
attains Tatwajnan (Divine knowledge) by the grace of God. 

As* we have already observed, Tukaram’s life resembles a 
poem of which the verses composing it are the numberless Avangas \ 
which Were the free and direct outpourings of his heart.. These; 

of a varied character and deal with almost all matt^ilfl 
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whiclri the professed moralist treats of. It is said that a body of 
good sound ethics might be formed out of the teachings of Christ 
al recorded in the New Testament. The same might be said 
of Tukaram’s Avangas. In fact, the pure, simple and sound 
moral lessons which they teach are their best points. The Avangas 
are directed, among others, against gambling, "libertinism, 
marriage in old age, mock Sadhuism, and the giving away daugh¬ 
ters in marriage for money consideration. In his time there was 
in Maharastra a set of so-called Sadhis who, under the cloak 
of religion, followed the wa 5 ^s and practices of ordinary humanity. 
For their edification he composed an Avanga by which he 
proclaims to the world what a real hoita fide Sadhu is and should 
be. The Avanga is so very beautiful and instructive that I 
cannot resist the temptation of reproducing it here, not certainly 
in its original but in an alien form. Rendered into English it 
runs thus :— 


" Whose words arc sweet and heart pure. 

Even though he have no bead-string on his neck : 

Whose inner nature is ever attached to the God of souls. 
Though he have no clotted hair on his head : 

Who is impotent in his treatment of others' wives, 
Though his body be not besmeared with ashes : 

Who is blind to see others’ good. 

And dumb to report others’ scandal. 

Tuka says, you may take it as true, 

That man is a real Sadhu beyond doubt.” 


Tukaram’s Avangas are the best of their kind. They give 
utterance to real genuine sentiments. There is nothing false, 
or meretricious in them. They exhibit the true workings of the 
man's mind. Tukaram was no formal conventional preacher, 
; he actually practised in his own person what he preached to others. 

' They show the man what he really was and give a better 


;f|pb^raiture than any professed account that has been written 
hts and labours. Even Mahipati himself has" not; 

such a faithful representation of, the'man''at': 
^'^'’'*'|iet;ed'from a study of the Avangas, These' mspiting^ • 

. ..a heart which was Tull of the .'milk''ol 

hj^art which was imbued with theTove''of"';Op4:‘ 

‘ was animated; with- fe'tvt?tii?.i 
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of religious zeal—aye, a heart than which a better has noj/been 
possessed by frail humanity. The Avangas are a very valuable 
addition to the moral and religious literature of the world, and 
fully deserve to be inscribed in characters of gold and to be care¬ 
fully preserved in a jewelled casket. They are held in very high 
favour, not only by earthly beings but also by the Immortals 
of Heaven. Vithoba himself, as we have already seen, took 
very good care to preserve them when they were thrown into 
the waters of the Indrani. 

As in Bengal, so in Maharastra, national literature has 
received its development from religious literature. Among 
writers of this class Tukaram occupies a very high place. About 
eleven thousand of his Avangas have seen the light of publicity. 
Originally he was as illiterate as Kalidas was in his early life, and 
did not know how to compose. But by divine favour and by 
dint of incessant practice he at last attained a wonderful power of 
composing hymns and songs, so much so that he could compose 
Avmgas extempore, as if they were plain ordinary prose. Like 
the great Sanskrit poet referred to above, he was an inspired 
genius and rose to high eminence in the poetioal world. Many 
Avangas of his composing have been lost in course of time, 
while some Avangas of others' composing have generally passed 
for his. But it is not difficult to separate the true from the counter¬ 
feit—the real from the fabricated. Besides Avangas properly 
so called, Tukaram composed more than a score of works, as the 
word is commonly understood. They all deal with moral and 
religious subjects and treat them more or less successfully. But 
whatever their merits might be, they considerably fall short of the 
Avangas, In fact, these form the foundation of his fame and 
will keep his name fresh and fair through ages unnumbered 
and centuries without end. 

The general character of Tukaram’s poetry is this, 
that while on the one hand it is replete with sentiments of 
love and devotion, on the other it inculcates good sound 
morahty. Moved by the high standard of the morality of his 
Amngm, one of the well^nown Directors of Public Instruction 
in the Madras Presidency, Sir Alexander Grant, observed, “ To 
thoee who have read Tukaram’s Avangas, it is useless to speakj 
■ in praise of Christian ethics.” The precepts taught by Jesus iit ! 
Tife,i^^Qns5 discourses and parables, high as their value is fro|^;;||/ 
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mora^point of view, are not in any way superior to the teachings 
of the Maharastra saint as embodied in his Avangas. And just 
as in the case of the divine founder of Christianity, Tukaram 
established the truth and adaptability of his teachings by his 
own example. Indeed, the Saintly Psalmist of Maharastra is 
one of those few mortals who have at times graced this nether 
world with their sweet, secret and sublime presence. 

The compositions of some of the Baishnab poets have, by a 
mixture of love madness with spiritual sentiments, and by the 
union of passionate feelings with selfless sublime thought, caused a 
deal of moral mischief. But no such mixture of gold with tinsel, 
pure metal with alloy, is to be found in Tukaram's poetical effusions, 
and if he ever gave signs of madness it was 


-the divine 

Insanity of noble minds 
That never falters nor abates. 

But labours and endures and waits 
Till all it foresees it finds, 

Or what it cannot find creates. ’ ’ 


Like the waters of the sacred Bhagirathi, the Avangas are 
sweet, soothing and soul-moving. By imbibing such inspiring 
sentiments one's thirst is allayed without raising any undue 
excitement or creating evil passion. Tukaram, however, is not a 
first-class poet in point of originality of character or for high 
flights of imagination ; but there could be no doubt that as a 
disseminator of good practical morals and equally good practical 
manners, he is entitled to hold a very high place among Indian 
poets. 


Baimgya (aloofness from worldly concerns),(amiability), 
and love of God and his creatures are the three essential parts 
of Tukaram's character. For these qualities which received their 
full development and manifestation in him he will ever remain 
mqdel to his countrymen. At a time when Maharastra assumed 
and sallow look owing to the utmost predominance of 
ceremonial works, Tukaram idpened the lively living 
(B.nd Prem. While the Pandits in their ^>ride of 
a manner creating and destroying ^'sei?en 

recourse to the, subtleties of:! 

and amiable Tukaram. Mtped\ 
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on more easy and popular subjects and began to circulate 
hatha and "Prem Prasanga —sweet, entrancing and soul-moving 
songs of love and devotion. He had only a smattering 
of Shastric learning or knowledge of logic and other 
abstruse sciences; and yet on hearing his wise persuasive 
words and teachings, the worldly-minded man refrained 
from indulging in lust of lucre, the arrogant sage got his 
pride of learning humbled, and the dry-hearted logician became 
steeped in the nectarine stream of love and devotion. By the 
single force of Pyem Bhakti he caused the hearts of the people 
to melt. His teachings had a spell and charm which seldom 
failed to produce the desired effect. Tukaram, it is true, did not 
possess all the qualities which are necessary for an originator of 
religion or of a religious sect ; and that is why only a few outside 
Maharastra know much about him. But any saint on earth 
might well envy his deep devotional feelings, his firm implicit reli¬ 
ance on God, his love of all created beings, his utter indifference 
to worldly affairs, his remarkable amiability, and, last though 
not least, his noble pride which aped humility. The present- 
day Hindus might not be a match for some nations on 
earth in point of military might and prowess, but they arc inferior 
to none in the strength of the emotional part of human nature, 
for sympathy, kindness, love and devotedness. As long as 
Bhakti and Prem will have their hold on people’s minds, so long will 
Tukaram's name, so far from disappearing from India, remain 
enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen, there to receive 
divine honors as a super-human being for all time to come. 


Boigal, 


SHUMBHOO CHUNDER DEY. 
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“ LOVE BEHIND THE PURDAH/’ 

(A STORY OF MAHOMEDAN LIFE.) 


W HY is Yusuf looking so sad ? His movements are languid, 
his step is heavy, in his speech there is a ring of sorrow. There 
he sits with elbows resting on a table, his head between his hands, 
his fingers peeping out from the depths of his luxuriant, dishevelled 
hair, his brows knit, his lips parched, his large black eyes fixed 
meditatively on the ground. Sorrow has made her home upon 
his young face, the light careless buoyancy of youth has deserted 
him, while sometimes a rebellious sigh manages to escape from his 
compressed lips. His eyes are big with hot liquid pearls of sorrow, 
his lips twitch and tremble. He is in one of his love-fits. It is 
the old story over again—^youth wedded to love, love allied 
to delicious misery. 

While Yusuf sits thus, lost in brown study, his uncle 
enters the room with the exclamation. " Hello! my little 
philosopher, what makes you so thoughtful ? " Yusuf starts 
up like one galvanized, blushes deep red, stammers out some 
mutilated answer, and his heart begins going pit-a-pat ,—sls if 
his uncle had read his thoughts. Before Yusuf could recover 
his balance, his uncle rescued him from his embarrassment by 


: saying, “ Run, my boy, and tell your aunt we shall have some 
^fifteen guests to dinner to-night.’' 

hurried out to execute the order, but soon relaxed 
and'resumed his heavy languid step..., Before .he, .wau! 

.himself in the hall of the ■ Z&mna* But!.' 


greets'his astonished I 

^ ';Why dobs his heart; 'tb!''lt0i^';! 
gitl of .fifteen salutes''hiha4''';;YdTO 
automaUcally, 
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something, but his tongue declines its office. At length he essclaims 
in a tone in which surprise struggles with ecstasy. 

“ Hameeda, you here ? ” 

“ Yes, brother,* I thought I would like to see all of you 
since none of you ever cares to cross my own poor threshold.” 

The exquisite musical cadence conveying the soft impeachment 
sent a thrill through Yusuf, and he hastened to reply ; 

” Really, Hameeda, I was scarcely a minute ago thinking 
of going to your place. It’s awTully nice of you to have taken 
the trouble to come down here yourself.” 

This was accompanied by a glance that seemed to vibrate 
with, emotion. Hameeda cast down her eyes, and began to 
pluck nervously the petals of a rose in her hand. She was sitting 
on a big square wooden bench which was covered with a soft 
thick carpet of Kashmir, in company with Yusuf’s sisters. Yusuf 
dropped into a chair opposite to Hameeda. The silence is embar¬ 
rassing. Has he no words to speak ? Where are those dearly 
treasured love-phrases, those fanciful expressions, those 
impatient emotions ? Have they no tongue ? Foolish love, 
that is dumb when it should speak, and claffiorous when the 
opportunity has fled. 

The stolen glances, do they tell no tale ? That electric 
current which passes through his whole being, when Hameeda 
looks furtively at him, is it inexpressive ? Speak he would with 
all his heart and soul, but no words would come. What a misery 1 
Still it is delicious. What a helpless silence ! Still a silence 
for which one would barter a lifetime of speech. True, that his 
wistful eyes plead for his wounded heart. But does she understand 
the silent language of love ? Aye, there’s the rub. There lurks 
the cruel mystery. 

Yusuf deems it impolitic to stay long. 

” Where’s aunt ? ” he asks his sister Raziya. 

** Upstairs.” 

He rises to go, giving vent to a half-suppressed sigh. Why 
does Hapieeda look up now ? Those gazelle eyes, dark as death, 
d^jcorated ^th those long silken ebon fringes, 

;; \‘;‘ Oh l to gaze in their dark depths and dream one’s lif^ 
;;a#ayj” thinkS;,YuSuf. , 

V li* Ma&omedatt households brother " is the word with which 
: thosethan themselves. 
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Yes, why does she look up now ? Why that look of silent, 
shy appeal (or is it Yusuf’s fancy) ? 

“ Going a\S'ay so soon ? Oh please, brother, stay a little 
longer, do,” prays Hameeda. 

Those liquid tones, that dulcet harmon}', and the moaning 
therein disguised. Y"as it all dictated by mere courtesy, formal 
politeness ? Or was it due to--to—some other and softer 
feeling ? Her dark lustrous eyes wore fixed lingeringly on him. 
Yusuf returned the gaze, a smile lioveiing on his lips—the look wac 
so timid, so dilfidciit. Their eves met; a inomeut, and Hamceda’s 
fell. She hung down her head, and lier soft tapeiiiig fingers, 
dyed in henna, began to tear to sm.iller shreds the already deflow¬ 
ered rose. How supremely lovely she l(n)ked in that shy posture - 
the attitude was a study hu an artist. 

” Excuse me, Hameeda, lor lialf minute. I have a busi¬ 
ness on hand, but I shall be back presently.'’ 

With these voids he (initled th(' room. His stc}» was light, 
Jiis face radiant. . . . 


It was summer season. 'Ihc dear metallic notes of the 
iloek had just proclaimed the meridian of the night. The cool, 
silver refulgence of the moon illumined the whole scene. Trees, 
animals, men, all were hushed in profound slumber. A pleasant 
breeze seemed to fan them to a sveot dreamless sleep. So perfect, 
so deep a calm prevailed that you could hear a pin drop or a leaf 
fall. At limes it was outraged by the resonant snore of some 
heavy sleeper, or the loud unmusical howl of the watchman, or 
the exasperating bark of some suspicious dog ; after which silence 
resumed its empire. On a small circular lawm some four or five 
beds were spread, their white sheets glimmering in the clear 
moonlight. The atmosphere was redolent of sweet-scented flowers, 
and the cool, mild current of tho breeze wafted about the rich, 
entrancing fragrance of the rose, it is a fact attested by experience 
that our inward feelings clothe in their native hue all extenial 
phenomena. Thus although the scene was lovely beyond descrip* 
iion and would have communicated happiness to most hearts, 
there was Vnsuf tossing feverishly on his' bed, racked with pain, 
tormented H^^^^amelcss, undefined sense of restlessness, his 
heaji^ inaccessHlto joy, dead to e\erylhing of boauly, his soul 
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a prey to harrowing thoughts. He turned restlessly from side to 
side, closed his eyelids with his right hand to shut out the wild 
medley of ideas that came flocking into his head, wooed slumber 
in every possible and impossible posture, suddenly sat up in 
his bed, then lay down again, rested his feverish head some¬ 
times on his pillow, sometimes on his arm, or started up on 
his feet and began walking as one in a dream ; but do all he would, 
he could not disengage his mind from the contemplation of 
Hameeda's splendid beauty, her thousand inimitable graces, 
her sweet words, her shy arch looks, her lovely image that never 
faded from his memory. There she was wlierevcr he looked— 
Hameeda in the delicate petals of the rose, Hameeda in the tall 
flowery trees, Hameeda in the bright chaste moon, Hameeda in the 
luminous twinkling stars. Every beautiful object in nature 
suggested visions of her. Hers was the one obsessing passion 
that had monopolised his mind, his heart, his very soul. 

And what an acute pang it cost him to think that Hameeda 
could not be his. He sighed, he groaned, he wept, and if you 
had asked him the reason why, he could not have told you. There 
was an aching void in his heart which no species of happiness 
under the sun could fill up. There was a ceaseless throbbing pain 
in the very marrow^ of his being. He was conscious of it, but he 
could not define it. He could give it no name. No language in 
the world could. If we were to translate the thoughts that surged 
within him, they would run in some such strain as follows :— 

Custom ! false, hollow custom t that monstrous institution, 
but too often perverted to the vilest purposes, that rank under¬ 
growth which chokes and destroys the noble plant of heaven-sent 
religion, that hideous abortion of human intellect but too frequently 
made to override God's high commandments. Oh, how I detest 
our bUnd, slavish, cowardly submission to its evil empire, 
in spite of our settled conviction that it is riddled with a thousand 
abuses, that it is reeking with no end of nauseating absurdities. 
It is a horrid incubus that weighs down Indian social life. We 
know it, we feel it, but we dare not uplift our voices against 
It, .much less defy it. l#is the most telling evidence of our moral 
; cowardice. Hameeda and myself 1 how indissolubly our hearts 
■ 4re linked together ! Language is but a poor vehicle to convtey ' 
iinihensity of our love, But cruel customs J^ise impassr- ; 
! k!ble bariiet^ petween us. I must be yoked to oIPwho is 
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indifiorcnt to me. Why ? For the very excellent reason that 
I was betrothed to her when I was a mere child and she a sucking 
babe. Hamceda must be enslaved to Hamid, that unmitigated 
brute, because she was betrothed to him while she was still an 
infant. This is custom—India’s blighting curse. How many 
lives have been wrecked, blasted and ruined under its foul octopus 
growth ? How many hearts, abodes of love and bliss have been 
turned into tragic sepulchres of murdered hopes and strangled 
joy. Customs indeed ! Tliey aio the barbaiic relics of a barbaric, 
bastard civilization, that’s what they are. Oh, how my heart 
swells, my blood boils, my verv soul rises in revolt at India's 
cowardly bondage to these pestilential customs. They fly in 
the face of reason, of common-sense, of God’s behests, of the most 
elementary principles of humanity. Hut still a departure 
from them is received with a yell of derision, a breach of them is 
met with a relentless volley of fatuous execrations. Opposition 
is gagged, criticism scouted, reason is submerged, the voice of 
pity is brutally silenced. And all ihis, when every blessed 

soul is conscious, of its utter absurdity. .But 

do what I would, the steel net is closing round me and I see 
no loophole of escape but to flutter helplessly and die, a monument 

of ruined hopes, unfulfilled desii es.Dear custom, 

1 thank thee.” 


Ill 

" What does the idiot say ? ” roared llameeda's father, as 
her nurse bent double with age and respect before her master. 

” Please, Sir, she says nothing,” bleated the crone. 

” Says nothing ? In the name of wonder whatever do you 
mean, you old fool ? ” demanded Hameeda’s father. 

" Good Sir, I meant no offence. 1 pressed the girl for 
an answer. She would git'o none, i persisted. She sobbed for 
an hour in reply.” 

Sobbed indeed I 1 will give her something to sob for in 
riglit earnest, by my beard, 1 will. Sobs 1 as if I was going to 
guillotine the obstinate little fool. num|ih ! see if I don’t many 
her to Hamid before she is a week older, or my name is not Rnstara 
Khan/* thundered Hameeda's father' fiercely, stroking his 
bristling inonstaG|p. 

” Honoured Sr, be not too hard on the little girl She is 
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still but a child, and I am sure will yield in due time to gentle 
persuasion/’ 

“No persuasion. I am determined. Tell her 'tis my will; 
and my will is, and shall be, law. I will have no refusals or, by 
Allah, I’ll give her a sound drubbing. Oh the infamy of these 
degenerate days—^that a silly chit of a girl should have the cheek 
to beard her own father. Oh heavens ! wherd do thy thunders 
sleep ? Oh earth I why dost thou not open and swallow up these 
shameless, rebellious wretches ! I don’t know what the world 
is coming to . . . . 

“ It isn’t much good exciting yourself. If you drive the 
girl to desperation, you may as well reckon with the possibility 
of her blank refusal while the wedding ceremony is in full swing,” 
urged the nurse. 

“ I shan’t be cowed by these thinly-veiled threats. If 
ever I seriously apprehend any such scene, I can easily enough 
avoid it by skipping over the customary ceremony that requires 
her formal consent. Go, tell her it is to her interest to submit 
with a good grace, otherwise I am prepared to go to any length 
in the matter. I'll teach her to defy her own father, I will.” 

IV 

Yusuf is quite right, but custom is very inexorable. Hameeda 
must give her hand to Hamid—her father wills it. That is 
enough. Not a word more or she would call down on her head 
her affectionate father’s ungovernable fury. Yusuf must wed 
Safiya. Not a syllable or he would earn his guardian-uncle’s 
undying hatred—why not wed his beloved uncle’s own beloved 
daughter ? Who ever heard of such colossal impudence, such 
barefaced defiance of patriarchal dominion ? No, Yusuf 
must wed Safiya—so the death-knell of the young man's fondly 
cherished hopes has sounded. He dare not brave the terrible 
wrath of the Olympian gods—he a poor two-legged, featherless 
mortal. His uncle’s hatred spells for him life-long misery, for is 
not his uncle his autocratic guardian and almighty patriarch ? 

in its^f is proof conclusive of his eternal infallibility and 
o&^pbfehce. No, no, all is settled, Yusuf must wed Safiya, " And : 
.it ls all for the best,” so people say and solemnly shake their j 
i Mrise heads, With what philosophical fortitude they can bear thd I- 
! misfdrtuaes of others and advise! And then, a|^n, he is after 
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Yusuf's own beloved uncle, no sworn enemy; and Safiya 
is Yusuf's beloved uncle’s own beloved daughter—^what more:.; 
docs the hair-brained youngster want ? No more wild foolish 
talk of romance and love—old obsolete idiotic emotions begotten 
oi sickly sentimentalism and diseased psychology. Surely, we 
have outgrown by now such silly phantasies of unbridled youthful 
imaginations. For what is love but a disease and it must be 
cured ? And good old custom must cure it. All ideas of marrying 
people you love are outlandish, iibsurdly English ; away with 
them. All attempts to ensure matrimonial happiness by such 
morbidly sentimental means arc impious and exotic ; down with 

them. No, no, all is .settled, Yusuf must wed Safiya, Hameeda 
must transfer her allegiance to Hamid. And why not ? Has not 
Hamid acquired an indefeasible right of ownership by 
more than twelve years of continuous possession, while the 
Indian Limitation Act considers only three years’ possession of 
chattels and moveable property sufficient title of ownership. And 

then, to clinch matters, Hameeda’s father was only holding her 
in trust for the benefit of young Hamid. The beneficiary 
must have his o\Vn now that he has come of age. 

V 


Afzal (Yusuf’s cousin and intimate friend) enters Yusuf's 
bedroom. The sun rides high in the heavens, and Yusuf is still 
in bed. What a Jazy-bonc I And then how profoundly he 
sleeps with a Kashmir shawl stretched over him. 

“ Yusuf ! Yusuf ! I say Yusuf, get up, in the name of 
common-sense do. How horrid of you. Sleeping still, and it's 
ten o’clock,” cries Afzal pulling the Kashmir shawl aside. 

” What an excellent actor you are. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Stage was 
your proper sphere. I wonder what earthly purpose it served 
you to stand first in the university in B.A., when your natural 
: bent of mind was for figuring before the footlights. But I may 
;y6u it's no good playing tricks with me. Play them off on 

>1 
{ 
j 




more accoramoaating tool . get up . get up 
trying to pull him up. 


..Yusu/’s hand was stiff-and 

^ sat'upon his handsome' face. 'His 
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played upon his beautifully chiselled lips, but their native^ rosy 
colour had deserted them. He looked like a sleeping beauty 
cut in white marble. 

The laughter died away. A vague, imdefinable sense of 
fear began to creep over Afzal. It grew on him. An icy chill 
.smote his heart. He stood there transfixed with intense horror, 
bound by a horrid spell, as the terrible truth began gradually 
to dawn upon him. Then all at once he threw himself on 
Yusuf’s prostrate form in a paroxysm of frenzied sorrow, crying : 

“ Yusuf, dearest Yusuf ! O speak to me. for God’s sake 
.^peak, speak to your loving Afzal . . . O God, can it be true ? 

Is it possible ?” 

Still no answer. 

At this time a letter reclining in a conspicuous place on 
Yusuf’s table caught Afzal's eye. He flew to it with a sudden 
access of emotion, and with nervous, feverish fingers, tore it open, 
trembling all over like a stricken willow, and read as follows :— 
Dearest Afzal, 

I have had more than my shan* of life’s misfortunes—Oh, 
too much for my brief twenty springs. You 'have been the 
faithful depository of my confidences. To you have I sometimes 
poured forth the pent-up sorrow of my bleeding heart. To you 
I now address my last words. You know full well how I have 
always loved, worshipped, adored the queen of my heart, my 
dearest, most beloved Hameeda, and how she has always shyly 
reciprocated my pure passion. VVe were two bodies animated 
by one soul. She was the very essence of this world’s happiness 
to me, I lived for her, and now I die for her. The silken link 
that binds our loving hearts is firm as steel and will endure 
till eternity .... No earthly custom, no tyrant’s flint-heart¬ 
ed caprice has power to weaken or dissolve it. Hameeda has been 
driven to the shambles by her brutal father. She, a priceless 
pearl, has been thrown before a filthy swine—married even without 
the p^eant formality of consent, the spectral privilege which 
even a pestilential custom does not withhold from that species of 
dumb animals—called girb, But her heart, if it has not broken, 
beats still true to me. " 

This fle^y tenement may succumb, but the divine, eternal, 
ijiipui is invincible. Custom, fdree, patriarchal autocracy, aljf 
' conceivable of tyranny are powerless, utterly impotept^: 
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against one's iron will. They cannot dictate to the heart. They 
cannot subdue it. All the hellish devices of bestial coercion have 
been employed to force her into the eager arms of an abominable 
ruffian, whom she heartily loathes and detests. Oh my God ! 
have 1 outlived all this ? Now that she has been torn away from 
me, I feel that life is one, long, hideous nightmare. If I have no 
power over others, I have at least power over myself. In death 
I hope to find a remission from all earthly distress and mental 
crucifixion. It will be a jewelled paranihesis of happiness to close 
my eyes in eternal sleep. 

Dearest Afzal, let me assure you, life is not worth living 
without love. It is an insipid, wearisome, witless farce if not 
enlivened with love. Loveless life is like a dirty, stagnant pool, 
filthy W’ith greed and lust of gain. Why should it not be like the 
singing crystal streams, pure and sweet, murmurous with love, that 
gaily dance down the green hillsides and lose themselves in 
rivers and finally in oceans ? If life be brief, why should it not 
be like a brilliant shooting star or dazzling meteor ? Wliy like 
a smoky, smouldering miserable fire, ignorainiously blown out 
by the cold blasi of death ! Love something, love a dog but love 
someone. Do not make life a cramping drudgery, an eternal 
immutable round of monotonous routine. Do not degrade 
yourself by dragging on the existence of jaded mill-horses . . . 

But I am becoming giddy. 1 have already swallowed the 
fatal dose, and must make haste in bidding you farewcU for¬ 
ever. Farewell, my beloved companion of happy childhood 
and ruined youth, farewell. Let me pay you the tribute of some 
tears. You will perhaps feel lonely without me when I am no 
more, but this feeling I trust will soon wear off. Who ever remem¬ 
bers one for long after one's death ? Grief, the most violent, 
tones down by degrees. Time heals deep, gaping wounds . . . 

Farewell, dear Afzal once again—forever. I enclose herewith 
another letter for dearest Hameeda. Place it in her own hands 
and tell her not to do violence to herself. It is my dying wish. 

Farewell...... once more. Remember me to others. , . 

Ever yours, 

Yusuf, 

FAIYAZ ALL 


Aligarh* 
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THE MONTH. 

From the utterances of responsible statesmen it 
appears that the Allies are not prepared to 
The War. conclude peace at the present stage, while 
Germany and her friends would be glad to 
bring the war to a close, but on what terms the Chancellor 
has not chosen to indicate. The nut is yet showing signs 
of unimpaired molecular structure ; notwithstanding the 
grip of the nippers on either side since July, and notwith¬ 
standing admitted heavy losses in men and inability to 
maintain ground on the western front, the enemy is con¬ 
centrating his resources on the Rumanian frontier. 
Rumanian adva ’'ce is checked, and the dominant sentiment 
in the German n.ind just now seems to be that the prestige 
of the great Power, apart from more substantial considera¬ 
tions, calls for exemplary punishment of the daring little 
State that has challenged the might of the Eagle through 
what is called greed,'' as if it was a motive of which 
the Central Powers were innocent when they provoked the 
war. Rumania is resisting the pressure both in Trans3dva- 
nia and in Dobrudja with remarkable pluck and skill, and 
the Allies will no doubt help her to the best of their ability. 

The effect of the pressure from all sides on the integrity 
of Greece has been disastrous. Unable and disinclined to 
join in the war, the King yields wherever he cannot resist. 
He could not show his resentment of the Bulgarian encroach¬ 
ments, nor is he able to refuse the demands of the Allies, 
to whom his fleet has been delivered, lest it should do any 
mischief. The State is divided against itself, and Venezelos 
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has set up a provisjional government at Salonika, which the 
Allies have recognised for war purposes. Thus a part 
of Greece has joined the Entente, while the King remains 
neutral. 

It was at one time announced that Germany was 
g(‘tting a numlx.‘i‘ of super-Zt^ppelins read}^ for raids on 
England from the beginning oi Octo]:)cr, but no such aerial 
monsters are reported to liavc appeared. On the other 
hand, submarine activit} has unexpectedly increased in 
the Atlantic, and so very near the American coast that 
President Wilson and Mr. Lansing are once more perturbed 
o^'er the audacity of the Teuton. With all the attempts 
to demonstrate to the world the possession of almost 
inexhaustible sta 3 dng [lowcr and combative resource, the 
subjects of the Central Powers do not seem to be sanguine 
about gaining anj’ advantage fiom the present war. If 
their last staU wall not be w’orse than the first, it is about 
as much as they can ho}>e for. Such, at any rate, appears 
to be the sentiment prev^ailiiig among the socialists of 
Austria, where the Premier has been shot dead bj’’ a 
socialist. Thai a personal event of that sort can influence 
the course of the w^ar is scarcely probable. Nevertheless 
it may only be the first of a series C)f occurrences the signi¬ 
ficance of which cannot be ignored in the state of public 
feeling. It is announced in England that the war requires 
every young man that tan be spared, and such is no doubt 
fhe case in every European country’ involved in the war. 

A High Couki and a University* were promised to* 
the new province of Bihar and Orissa so as 
Ths Pat«a to make it self-contained. The High Court 
Univtrsity. oiiencd, while the University'^ has not eome 
into existence. A Bill has been introduced 
m Imperial I-egislative Council io sanction its 
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creation, not in the Provincial Council, because other simi¬ 
lar Bills will follow for Dacca, Burma, and Nagpur, and 
it is considered desirable that for the sake of uniformity 
in general principles the same Council should deal with 
them all. As the present Bill will create a precedent, 
the principles laid down in it are likely to be warmly con¬ 
tested. The object of the Government was to start uni¬ 
versities of a new kind—teaching and residential. But 
it does not seem possible to adhere strictly to that ideal in 
large provinces where existing colleges are scattered and 
cannot on that account be affiliated to universities of the 
older type in other provinces. The Patna University will 
affiliate two kinds of colleges—-local and external—and they 
will be differently dealt with. The officers of the local 
colleges, as also of the University, will be subject to the 
control of the Vice-Chancellor, while he will be only the 
chief visiting and inspecting officer for the external colleges. 
The Syndicate, again, will control the courses of study, the 
examinations, and all matters of education in the local 
colleges, while they will be responsible only for the super¬ 
vision and inspection of such matters in the external 
colleges. Another feature of the new institution will bt^ 
that the Senate will be only a deliberative body and its 
resolutions will not be binding on the Syndicate-. These 
principles are bound to evoke criticism, as indeed they did 
in the Legislative Council. If the Education Member 
did not uphold them all, the reason may be that they must 
be first discussed in Select Committee rather than that he 
stood sponsor to a Bill framed by others and he did not 
personally approve of all details. One honourable member 
intfuired whether the future policy of the Goverumenl 
Would be to introduce “ national universities on national 
lines,*' ortoperpetuate the existing system—in other word^i 
whether the universities would " deal with the develhff^ ) 
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ment'of national literatures/’ or they would merely “ equip 
clerks for Government offices and provide professional 
careers for a few.” It seems that the existing universities 
are not of the right sort, because they are not founded on a 
linguistic basis, and tiiey artificially group together ” a 
few Bengalis, a few Ooriyas, and so on, with a Chaucer- 
loving English Professor trying to imbue his pupils with a 
knowledge of ancient English, an Indian patriot very 
deeply interested in reviving the dead languages for the 
benefit and glorification of his Motherland, and a Direc¬ 
torate smelling sedition everywhere and keenly jealous as 
to whether the supply has exceeded the demand, and 
continuous friction between European and Indian, as to 
whether one or the other has his proper share in the 
administration.” What did this criticism mean ? Would 
the honourable member like all new universities to be 
managed by^ Iridians only and to devote themselves to the 
development of vernacular literatures ? Apart from this 
criticism, the Government too will not be able to realise 
the ideals which it recommends for sometime to come, 
because of financial difficulties. 


Lord Minto told the public that Sir S. P. Sinha 
would not have remained in his Council if 
The IfKtian in the Press Act of 1906 no right had been 
Press Act. reserved to an aggrieved printer to appeal 
to the High Court against an order of 
..forfeituje passed by the Local Government. Two 
cases have arisen under the Act, not to speak 
ones which did not go up to the High Court, 
of the Calcutta Court pronounced the 
section of the^Act to be as wide as 
ihake it and the^High Courtis pbweif' 
uominaL ■, The Justice' 


lorfeituje 
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of Madras expressed similar opinions last month in the 
case in which the security given by Mrs. Besant was 
declared by the Local Government to be forfeited. In 
neither case did the aggrieved person obtain any relief. 
But the opportunity given to the High Cpurts to express 
their helplessness, if nothing more, has had the effect of 
securing for public opinion the weight of judicial pronounce¬ 
ments regarding the nature of that piece of legislation. The 
three Judges who constituted the Special Bench at Madras 
have unanimously pronounced that some, if not all, of 
the articles condemned by the Local Government were 
calculated to bring the Government by law established into 
hatred and contempt, though Mrs. Besant or the author 
of the articles most probably did not intend such result. 
The Courts are concerned only with the “ objective 
tendency of the articles and not with the " subjective " 
intentions of the writer. Thus the aggrieved person has 
not been pronounced to be altogether innocent. But the 
nature of this piece of legislation, as explained by the High 
Courts, is so extraordinary that it is not likely to remain 
long on the statute book in its present form. The demand 
of security from a printer, or his exemption, in the first 
instance by a Magistrate is an executive act and therefore 
the High Court cannot pronounce any opinion on its wisdom. 
Indeed the Magistrate is not bound to record his reasons 
when he demands a security. To cancel an order of 
exemption once passed may or may not be a just procedure : 
anyhow it is an executive act. If such cancellation is 
wrong, the aggrieved person's remedy, it seems, is by an 
action against the Magistrate, and not an appeal to the 
High Court. When the security is forfeited, the High 
Court has merely to consider whether the Local Government; 
was justified in imputing to the publications concerned the, ; 
ti^dency de^ribed in the Act. Mrs. Besant propose to >: 
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pursue the remedy of an action against the Magistrate, 
i She raised the question whether the Government of India 
had jurisdiction to pass an Act which restricted the liberties 
of the subject in so great a measure, but the Judges did not 
express a unanimous opinion. This objection to the Act 
was perhaps suggested by the Privy Council's opinion in the 
case from Burma in which a certain Act of the legislature 
of that province was pronounced to be ultra vires. The 
Courts have lent their weight to the apprehension that the 
Act makes it extremely hazardous in this country to keep 
a press. There are, however, ever so many presses the 
owners of which have not been frightened by the danger of 
losing their property. When people embark on doubtful 
undertakings, they have to be careful ; when thej^ arc 
defiant, still more so. 




Sir M. VIsvesvaraya’s addresses to the Representa¬ 
tive Assembly of Mysore are always inspiring. 
Ideals of His address at the last Dasara closed with 
Mysore. these words: We must begin work at 


once with a changed outlook and new 
ideals. In these days of open door, free communi¬ 
cations, world competition, it would be unpardonable 
neglect on our part to omit to organise the resources and 
working power of our people in every walk of life." He has 
certainly begun work already in the direction indicated, 


but perhaps the people are slow to appreciate the " changed 
. outlook and new ideals." The Department of Industries 
yi4hd Commerce was much handicapped during the year 
difiiculty of obtaining machinery and plant. A 
oil factory has been established at Bangaiore> 
of a larger one at Mysore is under 
^ stcto-heating plant for-making jaggery 
purchase ■ of i^ant fot a soap 
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manufactory lias been ordered. The schemes under con¬ 
sideration of the Department include a cotton mill to be 
started at Mysore, a woollen mill in Tumkur, the prepara¬ 
tion of charcoal by wood distillation, and the establishment 
of an industrial workshop. Private persons were also 
assisted in the erection of plant and machinery, “ Money 
has to be spent liberally,” says the Dewan, “ to train the 
people and to give them financial and other help till they 
are better able to look after themselves.” The Govern¬ 
ment will pioneer a few large industries : smaller ones 
may be expected to arise through co-operative effort, 
partnership, or joint stock enterprise, A net-work of 
committees will be, and indeed has partly been, created 
to rouse the economic conscience of the people. The 
development of the resources of the country includes water 
storage schemes, agricultural improvement, and the 
exploration of minerals of economic value*. 

The establishment of a few factories will not satisfy 
the Dewan ; he would sec a change in the whole spirit 
of the people. The efficiency of the administration itself, 
he acknowledges, depends in the last resort on the energy, 
apacity, and vigilance of the people. Compulsory educa- 
rion has been introduced in 27 centres and will be intro¬ 
duced in 41 more during the current year. The new 
University will not only promote higher education in a 
larger measure than heretofore, but will foster a spirit 
of self-reliance among the people. The account given by 
the Dewan of the various schemes of rural improvement 
b very instructive reading. Nearly three-fourths of the 
population of the State would appear to be served by 
village committees, more than 8,000 in number. In nearly 
one half of these villages, the system of devoting half ^ 
day's labour every week^ for tidying up village sites ahdi 
carrying out #orks of communal benefit has been follpwe^iy 
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Panchayats have been appointed to attend to the annual 
repairs of tanks and regulate the distribution of water. 
Educated villagers are being trained to undertake the 
construction of minor tanks, and instructions have been 
issued for their guidance. A larger number of village 
munsiff's courts have been established. Every depart¬ 
ment seems to be receiving some impetus from the energetic 
Dewan, and the officers and people alike must be catching 
the contagion of his consuming zeal. 

The intimate relation between religion and society 
is generally to the advantage of both, but not 
Home. always to the advantage of either. As long 
as it is desirable to continue customs and 


creeds as they are, their mutual support is helpful, 
but change is the essential condition of life and 
. progress. A change in a social custom is often 
hampered by the sanction given by religion to the 
existing usage, while religion is often credited with respon¬ 
sibility for a social defect which may have had a different 
origin altogether. If Muslim society allows polygamy and 
keeps women in seclusion in any part of the world, the 
Prophet of Arabia is held responsible for it. As a matter 
of fact his teachings might have improved the position of 
women where it was worse before, and restrained polyga¬ 
mous license. The misrepresentation of the Prophet and 


his teachings has often been corrected before, and we have 
now before us a little volume in which H. H. The Begam 
Bhopal enthusiastically pleads the cause of her religion 
free it from unmerited blame. Her Highness 
Prophet Muhammed, the only Benefactor 

sex, gave us a positidh^ 
which a woman prior to 
ofIt woild be interestr' 
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ing to know whether any other great religious teacher ever 
interested himself on behalf of women to the extent the 
Prophet of Arabia did. The present position of women 
in different parts of the world is not an answer to that 
question : the difference may be due to other influences, 
and not the teachings of religious leaders. Some of the 
sayings of Muhammed, quoted by the accomplished Ruler 
of Bhopal, are as follow :— 

I. The rights of women are sacred ; see that women are 
maintained in the rights attributed to them. 2. Fear 
God in regard to the treatment of your wives, for 
verily they are your helpers, you have taken them on 
the security of God. 3. Do not boast of the precedence 
which God has given to one of you over the other ; the men 
shall have a portion of what they earn, and women also a 
portion of what they earn. 4. Look out for a woman 
that hath virtue ; if you marry her from any other consi¬ 
deration, your hands will be rubbed in dirt. 5. Associate 
kindly with women, for if ye be averse to them, it may be 
you are averse to a thing wherein God has placed much 
good. 6. The best man among you is he who is best to 
his wife ; and I am the best among you in respect to my 
wives. 7. Let not the faithful man hate the faithful 
woman ; if he hates some disposition of hers, let him be 
pleased with another that is in her. 

When the Prophet said, “ Marry what seems good to 
you of women, by twos, or threes, or fours," he did not 
introduce polygamy, for more than four could be married 
before his time and he restricted the liberty to four; and 
he added, But if ye fear that ye shall not act equitably, 
then one only." He warned his followers that though 
he himself dealt equitably with his own four wives, most 
husbands would not be able to do so : " Ye can never act 
equitably betwtei i^men; but turn not with all partialit|f;;| 
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to one, nor leave the other like one in suspense.’' Divorce 
may be easy among Muslims, but the Prophet said : 
“ The most hateful of lawful things in the sight of God is 
divorce.” It is acknowledged by all that the Muslim law 
of inheritance is remarkably just to women. 

An administration must be judged by the measure 
of happiness enjoyed by the people, using 
***'®8J*®® that word in the best sense. Neither social 
Baroda. legislation nor educational experiments may 
convey a faithful idea of the merits of a 
government on the whole. Nevertheless they are 
interesting features, and their object is to promote 
the well-being of people in certain directions. During 
the year under review in the last Administration Report 
of Baroda, a member of the Legislative Council introduced 
a Bill for the prevention of the sale of marriageable girls; 
the consideration of the Bill was deferred until a satisfactory 
definition of ‘'sale of brides” could be framed. Another 


member introduced a Bill to raise the marriageable age of 

boys to 18 years, and to abolish the system of exemptions 

under the Infant Marriage Prevention Act. The report 

notes that the number of offences under this Act is steadily 
• * ^ 

g^ing up : the largest percentages of convictions are record¬ 
ed amongst the lower and backward classes, and thus the 
fines fall upon the ignorant and poor, more than upon the 
educated and richer classes. The report adds that steps 
will have to be taken to improve this state of things. 


i;: The attitude of the people towards compulsory educa- 

not appear to have been more satisfactory than 

of infant marriages; for the fifies 
during" the year amounted 
The coippulsory'ag0 limit 
to 12 and,this partly ^counted 
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for the rise in the number of girls at school. The, State 
provides a separate girls'school “ wherever there are more 
than 40 girls of the school-going age." Ten Sanskrit 
schools were educating 400 students. In addition to the 
maintenance of these schools, Sanskrit learning is promoted 
by the grant of prizes to the extent of Rs.* 18,000 annually. 
The examination held in the month of Sravan is confined 
to traditional methods of learning, but non-Brahmans are 
a<lmitted to the schools and the examinations. It may be 
instructive to notice that " Saguna Upasana " was one 
of the subjects for competitive essay-writing. This is not 
surprising when it is remembered that an examination for 
priests has been instituted in the State and they are 
trained to do their duties according to the Shastras. Itine¬ 
rant religious preachers were attached during tiie year 
to certain temples, and their duty was to go from village 
to village and enlighten the villagers on religious and social 
questions. " Critical and explanatory books on common 
religious rites and ceremonies " are officially prepared in 
Baroda, and the policy and principles of the department 
in ( harge of Religious and Charitable Institutions are 
explained to the people through suitable literature. The 
principle seems to be that the Government should deal 
impartially with the conservatives and the representatives 
of progress. 

A unique institution, due to new ideas, is the Garpda 
School, where the priests of the Antyajas or depressed 
classes are taught Sanskrit and the proper way of perform¬ 
ing religious rites and ceremonies. Special schools have 
been established for Antyajas and forest tribes, and 11 
pet cent, of the former are now at school. While these 
are some special features of Baroda administration, the; 
Oewan's remarks on the need of reform in other directioits; 
■are aot less, valuable., -'ri 
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of 

Peace. 


Viscount Grey delivered a most important speech at 
Talk luncheon of the Foreign Press Association 

in the presence of the Ambassadors and 
Ministers of all the Allies. In the telegraphic 
summary we miss the insistence on Prussian militarism 
being crushed by a victory : the Allies would apparently 
be satisfied with reliable guarantees that future generations 
will not be subjected to trials such as have been forced 
upon the Allies in the present war. We may take it for 
granted that Belgium will be amply indemnified, but the 
summary of the speech is silent on the indemnification 
of the other Allies. One would suppose that the future 
lies in the hands of future generations. But treaties may 
go a long way towards anticipating future contingencies, 
and if all the great Powers of the world agree that neutrals 
must take part in compelling observance of treaties by force, 
it is quite possible that small wars at least will not be 
common in future. Every war will be waged all the world 
over, which may mean that no war will be provoked. But 
admittedly the use of force cannot be dispensed with. 

The men that return from the front must have awful 
stories to tell. They can never forget— 

The wounded wailing in the sun. 

The dead, the dust, the flies.... 

The filth and stench of war, 

The corpses on the parapet. 

The maggots in the floor. 

, Nevertheless, they will remember and tell how— 

= Men suflered undismayed, 

tried to smile and smile the most , 

!^!;'';:'i‘Vi3ieh'they were most afraid ; \ 
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We have taken these lines from Mr. A. P. Herbert's 

vnt • 

Half-Hours at Helles, originally contributed mostly to 
Punch. In these verses are depicted the Turks as well as 
British soldiers and officers. No one can read them 
without feeling quickened sympathy for the brave men who 
suffer and smile amid sufferings under stfange skies. Per¬ 
haps one of the best ways of showing this sympathy with 
the soldiers of the Empire is to read these verses, which 
are published by Mr. B. H. Bakewell, Broad Street, Oxford. 

We congratulate Mr. K. Vyasa Rao on the reprint of 
his vigorous articles on the Press Act, published by Messrs. 
S. Varadachari & Co. It is a timely publicatidh. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A PLEA FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF ISLAMIC 
HISTORY IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


To the Editor, East & West. 


Sir,—O ne of the really strongest stimulants for the growth 
and development of Hindu-Muslim unity in India is the close 
study by the two communities of each other’s past in a true light. 
Why we love England, not merely because Englishmen happen 
to rule over India, no, it is the study of English classics and the 
immortal names of Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Macaulay 
and Tennyson that bind us to England with loving intellectual 
strings. Why w^e love Pemia, not merely because the Parsis 
live in India, or on account of its previous connection with our 
cbuntry, no, but because Firdausi, Saadi, Hafiz, Rumi and Omar 
Khayyam impel lis to venerate the land of Iran. If the Classics 
can do so much, cannot History do something at least ? Is it 
not the study of English history that has opened the eyes of 
Indians and taught them to demand their rights from their rulers ? 
Did not the history of ancient Greece give hints to Romans a^id 
does not the history of Roman colonial government furnish 


modem England with important lessons in the art of ruling 
nations ? It is indeed an admitted fact that the history ' 
ri^on or of any great movement, in its true peispectiye, 
''i^ithdntfor 'the serious student.," 

to understand why the-whole'rah^'of' 
charm for'our Indian Universities. 


that the Muhamnia(i«m pefiod;df Indian - 

course in Indian^ school^'' 
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' .ind cullegcii, but they utterly fail to realize that the Muhainma- 
iian period of Indian history is but an episode in the bnlliant 
narrative of Muslim acliievcmcnts, and therefore it can hardly 
enable one to understand what Islam has done for the civilization 
and culture of tlie world. Even the college education of a 
graduate, with history as one of his subjects, does not give him an 
idea of the growth and development of Miisfira power, of what 
the Ommeyads of Damascus and the Abbasidcs of Baghdad, 
the Fatimidcs of Egypt and the Saracens of Spain, did. He 
does not know how and when Tarik crossed the Straits that 


■^till remind the world of his adventure, or who Abdur Raliman- 
ad-Dakhil was and how, by establishing peaceful government in 
Andlusia, he set up the torch that subsequently gave intellectual 
light to modern Europe, what learning and art flourished in 
('ordova and Granada, and how, since tlie expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain, that country has remained barren of intellectual 
outturn, though there was a temporary glamour under Isabella 
end Ferdinand and Charles V. “ An eternal gloom,'’ to use the 4 
eloquent words of Condd, himself a Spaniard, “ envcloi)s the 
countries vhieh tlieir (Moors’) presence hac> V>rightencd and 
enriched. Nature has not changed : she as smiling as ever, but 
the pco])le and their religion have changed. Some mutilated 
monuments still dominate over the ruins which cover a desolate 
land, but from the midst of these monuments, of those cold ruins, 

< omes the cry of ' Truth, Honour and Glory to the vanquished 
Arab, decay and misery for the conquering Sp^iuiard’." 

During the five centuries that followed the death of the 
great Prophet there was produ\-.cd among his followers a civiliza¬ 
tion far in advance of anything in Europe. The Muslims establish¬ 
ed universities which excelled all those of Europe for several 
cimturies. Some of the universities in Spain were visited by 


Christian students who thus acquired Muhammadan learning 
, aiad culture and carried them into Christian Europe. Philosophy, 
thOoIogy, l$iw, rhetoric and philology were studied with great 
Dictionaries were compiled. Libraries w'cre formed, 
thousands of volumes. In mathematics the zeyo 
'is .the invention of Muhamed-ibn-Musa who also was, the;; 


>first to use the decimal notation, and who gave the digits fhej!' 
value of position. Al^bra (from Jabr-o-Muqabila) is prapti^ly i' : 
t'h^ creation of the' They,developed spherical ■trignbineti^^;,!:'' 
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inventing the sine, tangent and co-tangent. In physics they 
invented the pendulum and produced work on optics. They made 
progress in the science ol astronomy. They built several obser¬ 
vatories and constructed many astronomical instruments which 
arc still in use. They calculated the angle of the ecliptic and the 
pi'ecession of the equinoxes. Their knowledge of astronomy was 
undoubtedly profound. In medicine they made great advances 
over the work of tlu^ Greeks. They studied physiology and 
hygiene and their materia mcdica was practically the same iis 
it is to-day. Man}’ of their methods of treatment were also the 
^same as they are at present. Tiioir surgeons understood the use 
of anjcsthctics and performed some of the most difhcult opera¬ 
tions. At the time when in Europe the practice of medicin<* 
was forbidden by the Church, which expected cures to be effected 
by religious rites performed by the clergy, the Arabs practise tlic 
true science of medicine. In chemistry they made a good begin- 
ftiiing. They discovered many new substances and compounds, such 
as alcohol, potassium, nitrate of silver, corrosiv'c sublimate and 
nitric and sulphuric acid. In manufactures they outdid tlie 
world in variety and beauty of design and perfection of 
workmanship. In te.xtilc fabrics they have never been surpassed. 
They made glass and pottery of the finest quality. They 
knew the secrets of dyeing, and they manufactured paper. They 
had many processes of dressing leather, and their w'ork was famous 
thvonghout Europe. They made tinctures, essences and syrups. 
They made sugar from the cane. They practised farming in a 
scientific way and had good systems of irrigation. They excelled 
in horticulture, knowing how to graft and how to produce new 
varieties of fruits and flowers. They introduced into the West 
maiiy trees and plants from the East, and wrote scientific treatises 
on farming. 


Their commerce attained great proportions. Their caravans 
Traversed the empire from one end to the other, and their sails 
Jjjiirpyered the seas. Tliey held, at many places, great fairs and, 
IwMch were visited by merchants from all parts of Eurppe 
'-Their.’merchants had connections with China, Indiab 
: ^hst.jlndics, with the interior of Africa and with Russia and 

; around the Baltic. They developed 

was characterised by the round 
The tall and graceful'mijiaret, 
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and the richness of its interior ornanientatiou. In everythinf; 
connected with their buildings they showed the most exquisite 
taste and appreciation of beauty, and their architectural remains 
are still the wonder and envy of the world. Such is the testimony 
of impartial Christian historians like Thatcher and Schwill, of 
Saracenic greatness in art, science and literatitre. and in all that 
goes by the name of Civilization. 

But what does the student of the Muhammadan porioti 
of Indian iiislory know about it So Jong £is he has to study 
this period from books like the Mcd{<vva[ India of Laiic-Poolc, 
that romantic jumble of taunls, hits and satire on Muslim'f 
sentiment, wherein the slightest mistake of a. ^Muslim monarch 
has been made the theme of a splendid rlietovic, or the history 
of India compiled by Mr. lMor.sde]y he would certainly never cherish 
any regard for what has been done by Islam, (hi tlu^ contrary 
ho would certainly rcmcmbi-r it as a. period of downright oppres¬ 
sion, butchery and fanaticism, brought about by the advent of a. 
militant faith. The best antidote against sucli poisoning woulti 
be the study of Islamic history. And in this connection I would, 
therefore, suggest that our Indian universities should encourag{'. 
this study by drawing \tp a graduated conrs(‘ and including it 
as one of the alternative papers in history for the F.A., B.A. and 
M. A. Examinations. The pnunier university of Calcutta, already 
has an alternative paper on this subject, but only in the M.A. 
course. And up till now the Allahabad University too had the 
same, but it is unfortunate that it should have dropped it for 1918 
ill favour of the Napoleonic Period. Can any right-thinidng person 
say that the history of Napoleon, whose present prototype is tlu‘ 
cause of so much misery all over the world, would be a fair 
substitute for the whole range of Islamic history ? Will not our 
Indian publicists interested in the Hindu-Muslim entente take up 
this question with their characteristic energy ? 


Betar, 


Yours faithfuUyi 

G, M. 0. StJFTi 
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Help ful 
Advice to 

Nursing Mothers 


M any molheis would like lo feed Iheu own thildien, but 
ajo denied tlie pn\i)ege of doing so, l»ceause the 3 '' have 
not buf&cienl nouri^hnicnt loi them. Ihc “ Allenbiuys ” 
scientific system of Inlani feeding has piOMded loi all this 
When a niothcj pailj\ ab]( to tied liei l>iby site ma\ give 
The “Allenburys *' Mfik Food No. 1 foi .ilttmatt feeds, so alike 
^ .ilC the natural and jiupaii’d loiul in this niblanci, and this food 
should In < ontlimed until the weaning piocess has been 
i cntiredv eompleted 'lin inotlici liei^eIf must i>i well nomisheef 
and to this end may paitake iieclv of the “ Allonbury’S ” PIET, a 
paitiallj piedigt<.i(d milk .iiid wliiaten lood, whieh like tin 
i« Milk Feioil No 1 i-. in-itantb m idc icaeh foi use bv simph 

• boil iig mite} 07ih \fUi eliildbntli till “Allenbury*S*’ PIET, 

is^nipi“‘in h helpful ill iiJiiiutaming llii stnnptli and piodncing 

a i nml fin \ ol 11 hi nil 



The Best Alternative to Human Milk. 



MILK POOU No 1 MILK POOD No 2 MALTED FOOD No. 3. 

I birut to 3 moutbd. Troiu 3 t j o inoatli<^ Fromb raontbsupu^tclv 

, The 'itllenburys' Rusks (Malted). 

A VMtul addition to baby . dietary wbeii 10 months old md after 


Tho ‘AHcnbueys’ Foods aro mads undae spaciai procassss 
by machtnory, and are entirety untouched by hand. 

W00t0 i0§» f0q0 Aooir aitu 


Allen a Henburus, Ltd.. London. England. 

A.D. 171^. , latabltshed 200 Years. A.0.1015. 
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VICTORIANISM. 


TJLONG with a great admiration for the achievements 
^ of the Victorian era, we find in many literary,, 
quarters a paradoxical undercurrent of intense depreciation 
for two of the vital elements of civilized life as exhibited 
in that era—its Art and its Femininity. 

Very often the stigma is specifically aimed at “ early 
Victorianism. But it is not infrequently* extended to a 
later period—to “ Mid-Victorian ” and even, in general 
terms, to " Victorian ” times. 

It may well be examined whether the reproach- is 
justified—^whether the daily surroundings and the feminine 
environment of a Darwin, a Tennyson, a Carlyle and a 
Gladstone, were feeble, futile and sentimental. 

That, we imagine, is the gist of the reproach. The 
Victorian is said to have lived among embodied feebleness 
and heaviness in design, from imbecile valance to sprawling 
carpet. The Victorian lady is thought of as a brainless, 
bonder mollusc, always to be seen in a feeble faint on the 


I ''; 




cu|ls of the sofa, 

; I propose to enter a caveat against this conception. 
Jit is easy to reply to the sceptically inclined, like me,, 
sjpecial instances like Jeanie Carlyle, Charlotte Brohiiei! 
Stealing, I>]ydia Becker, Helen Taylor, are sp0!tM|: 
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instances—not to be considered otherwise than as excep¬ 
tions |>rovmg the rule. But is Mrs. Caudle an exceptional 
type ? Is Agnes Copperfield a lusns naturae ? Was Venetia 
always fainting on sofas—or Corisande, or Sybil, or 
L^lton's Vittoria, or Mrs. GaskoH’s Cynthia, or even 
the,, multitudinous and commonplace heroines of Mrs. 
Henry Wood ? It seems to me that Lydia Languish 
*was the product of an earlier age- an age for which the 
censors of Victorianism liave gcnerall}' nothing but 
«adulation—the age of the Regency. 

Amelie Sedle 3 ^ it seems to me—Amelie Scdlcy and 
'I'hackeraj'' between them--are responsible for the dis¬ 
tracted idea that Britain in Victorian times was half 


peopled by kindly ninceunpoops. The wiiole art of 
Thackeray was insincere. Esmond, which is -lometimes 
praised as an almost superhuman and perfect acceptance 
of the spirit of a past age, is as glarii^g and ebvious a piece 
of insincerity as ever was aii}^ V’ardoiir Street romance. 
One may safel^^ defy an 3 'body of ordinary s\mipathy and 
insight to read tw^o pages of the imaginary narrator’s 
vapourings without recogniziiig that it is a fake, and a 
poor fake at that. Thackeray was incapable of perceiving 
the nobility of the ladies of iiis time. He did not know 
them, except as lay-figurcs ; did not believe in them, except 
as adventurers. How could ho depict them ? How could 
Thersitas have written the Iliad ? Lytton could draw 
Nydia, and lone, Vittoria and the Coming Race. He 
must have had models. Yet Thackeray never saw them, 
and we are put off with Miss Sharp and Miss Sedley. Evpn 
. TtpUppe could do better than that. Even Miss Wether^l 
^p^d dp b^^ than that. Isika The Wide, Wide 

tlie acme of feebleness/;; 

Ellen is clearly a prig, though a tough 
?, She is independent, original': 
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and enterprising enough— ^and she was evidently drawn 
from life. 

Take the mass of the literature of the period—take 
the children’s books, the burlesque works, the ephemeral . 
things (for these reveal, as nothing else does, in thteir 
unpretentiousness and self-mockery, the.inner mind of a 
nation). Do we find the dwarfed brain and the feeble 
will exhibited as the characteristic of the British girl 
1 doubt if anyone will say so. In one popular child’s book 
of the very beginning of the period (Tates of the Pemberton ^ 
Family) the mother insists on her little girl’s watching 
her bled, in order to strengthen her nerve : insists on it 
with a tender and firm argument, which, while we may*^ 
disapprove, we cannot but respect. At the gayer end of 
the scale of emotion, in Young England Coming Out, the 
inmates of a high-class girls’ school are depicted with the 
most effervescent spiiit, the most indeiiendent courage and 
the most caustic wit. Do we find the lackadaisical puppet 
in Punch ? Not much ; but a bright and breezy damsel who 
likes salt-water and hoj'scs, and can give as good as she gets. 

" But they did an awful dot of eml>roidery \ And 
they learnt such triAual things at school ! And they were 
so superficial !—so terribly superficial 1 ” 

So patronizingly laments the modem Pharisee. She 
has a mind hardened to cnidity tlxroiigh being stt^eped in 
dogma, of the scientific variety : this she styles being 
thorough. She has an outlook narrow^ed to owlishness by 
concentration on a single subject: this she considers 
^b^^ng profound. She has an opinion on the government 
)b| Ireland or on what she sentimentally terms the white 
slave traffic : this she calls being cultivated. 

' It is neither profound nor cultivated. 

; Embroidery can be overdone. But is addiction to 
embroidery any more cramping than devotion to hockey: | 
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* The modem will answer glibly that hockey it> healthy 
exerci^.*' Is it then, after all, the physical health of a 
^ human being that is the most important thing ^ Surely, 
that is the limiting, the low, the confined dogma- The 
haiflmony of finger and iyc, the infinite patience, the 
friendly intercourse of ombroider37 are, perhaps, as valuable 
qualities as a strong muscle and a vigorous lung. They 
ire certainly more valuable tlian a nice taste in cigarettes. 

Yet that is the real gravamen of the chaige against 
die Victonan girls' schools They embroidered It seems 
h) be forgotten that physical exercises (“ calisthenics **) 
were deliberately cultivated , that walks and gardening 
'—the best forms of health} exeicise—^were universal; 
and that embroider}, if called sloyd oi something Russian, 
would be hailed as an ideal means of developing the 
practical and aesthetic faculties 

Really, what else was the fault of the girls’ school ^ 
People, when ’cornered with the question, murmur 
desultor> phrases about Italian, and music, and globes ” 
Good gracious» Is it to be thought unpractical and 
sentimental to Icam an important European language ? 
Is it unscientific to know how the world revolves and how 
the sun slants ? Were the Greeks, the educators of the 
world, wrong in attaching a supicme importance to Music ? 

It is very probable that scalc-jangling was (and is) 
inflicted upon children who had no aptitude for the pianoi 
But life is a lesson in uncongenial tasks. Football is 
inflicted to-day on innumerable children who hate and 
it tn sober fact, nothing is so soul-dead^ifig 
j |!|m boy> school-coursc* Tlie fnonotony of 

m conpled 

m tH ^??pandmfl ajsfrit Wtll no 

***'Jm^ It Iww ^fnltivatibn <>{ Wbad 
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and discnmination. He ran models, he made country 
expeditions. The boy of to-day has no individual, peculiar 
occupation, over which he can work and dream. He is 
forced into a dead groove of cricket and football, from whicli 
only a fortunate few—those who attend the obsolete 
high-class day schools—escape So we will not complain 
of the girl’s hour at the keyboard 

If Italian, music and geography arc not seriously detri¬ 
mental , if arithmetic, grammar and a good written 
hand were soundly taught, as undoubtedly they were, 
what was really wrong ? What was so “ superficial ” about 
it all? 


It did not touch politics, or that odd thing called 
citizenship ” (which is wholly alien to English minds) 
- -but neither did the boy’s cuniculum It did not concern 
itself with the classics—but they are precisely what the 
modem fanatic foi education desiies to* eliminate The 
cardinal omission appears to be supposed to have been 
what is eloquently called " science ” This mainly consists 
in creating fumes and noxious smells m test-tubes. It 
is understood to create a habit of accuracy in observation 
and correctness of deduction In what way does it do so 
any more than the practical subjects taught in the 
Victorian schools ? Is arithmetic a loose and misty mode of 
tliought ? Is 1.7963 an admissible answer to a sum 
which ought to work ouA at 1.7967 ? The girl who is trained 
to noto the exact moment when the kettle is fit to makitig 
and precise ^leaning of a speck of mUdew in 
4nt^)Aterf has not very much to leaxtt l^om a pair of scales 
In glass 

Jt % (jnppsed to give ]pre<fision! The petfomto 
td a forty-fftve iho#andth of a tf 

to im a is to learii preefct W 

khoddhg the inewhethyi^ortiyl^^^ 
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It is s\ipposed to confer a capacity for correct deduction I 
The cook who supposes that grease will not soil the 
carpet, or who imagines that it is immaterial how long a 
fowl is left in the oven before incineration supervenes, will 
not be improved in capacity by heating zinc with sulphuric 
acid in a retort. 


I have not the ghost of a quarrel with science. At 
school I found chemistry very amusing, and I believe (but 
will not depose on oath) that two science prizes came my 
way. It was much more congenial to me than either 
copying plaster acanthus leaves in pencil and frustrated 
cones in chalk (termed Art)—or than practising scales with 
a husky voice or clumsy fingers (styled Music). All I 
observe is, that, although entertaining, it is not essential. 

A cool, clear outlook on life ; a patient pursuance of 
aim through failures and baffled endeavours, disappoint¬ 
ments and mistakes—a habit of noting similarities— 
these are characteristic of the scientific temper at its best. 
But it is not necessary to study chemistry or heat to 
acquire them. Pottering among the alkalis will not do it. 

If the aim of education is to produce a perfect char¬ 
acter, to develop the best in an individual, then the 
Victorian lady’s education pretty nearly succeeded. Can 


we imagine more delightful persons than those we knew 
in our youth ? They had two faults, it may be admitted. 
They were not above giving way to the natural passion of 


/'tears, and they tight-laced. Perhaps the two defects are 
l^tii^ected.,' 

the tearlessness , of the modern 'its 




' cry ' the; Avine;/.;i 
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What is here 1 know not— 

But my breath is still, 

“ And the tears trickle down.” 

As for stay-lacing, that with the cognate crime of 
the crinoline, comes under the head of Art. 

And so far as Art is concerned, it is impossible to 
defend the early, and difficult to extenuate the middle, 
Victorian. His Art was atrocious. It is not necessary 
to be a connoisseur of pictures to appreciate tliis great 
truth. Leaving pictures out of the question, which we 
may and ought to do—for nobodj’ in England now looks at 
them—it is quite clear that the Englishman of 1837-1870 
moved in a dreadful environment. Railways were blacken¬ 
ing the face of the earth. Blunt-nosed flowers mutely 
appealed for abolition from floor and carpet. Maliogany 
wound itself into inane curls, like the tails of expiring 
fossils ; curtains were dusty sarcophegK Where things 
should have been linn and stiaight, they broke into heavy 
curves, like an elephant’s cajxjr ; where tliey might have 
been light and graceful, they were patted back into dulncss. 
It was a riot of bad taste. 

But Art is decidedly second to Conduct as a lactor in 
human life. If our favourite uncle is kindly and cheerful, 
we will not complain that his waist-line is ample and that he 
wears loud checks. People can be happy in the midst of 
bad taste; they can even be refined, difficult as it 
sounds. The influence that— 

".Can make the worst wilderness dear,” 

can do a good deal for the wilderness of artistic atrocity, 
it can glorify the sham flowers, the glass shades, the curly 
chairs the pinched draperiesi the glaring magentas, 

Still, the heavy Art of those thirty-three years did 
embody a heavy ideal. Victonan times admit <#a shai# 
division into four periods: those typified by 1837, 18w, 
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1883 aad 1897. We ma>' 0011*^10101 them as extending from 
1837 to 1848, from 1848 to 1870. from 1870 to 1887 and 
from 1887 to 1900. They are divided by the great revolu¬ 
tionary year 1848, the great war year, 1870, and the great 
colonial year, 1887, and in Ideal and Ail there is a distinct 
break between each ^ 

The blue-coated, u Into-trousered England of the 
early, Victorian period was busily putting to use its 
stoamboaS and it^ steam ('ariiagOb It was consolidating 
its Indian achievements ; it was jcalousl}' watching, across 
the channel, the astutenesses of Louis XIX. Aristocracy 
had retired from active life : the middle classes were rapidly 
amassing wealth and bi'ginning to set the standaM of 
manners. It was a thoioughly materialistic period, with 
Peel as its priest and Mac'aulay as its prophet. The 
(‘ffloresccnce of the ix?riod of George IV - the careless and 
picturesque exUberaiici* of llw* Byrons, the Scots, the 
Sheridans, tlie Moores, \rith their Highland and Oriental 
magnificenre, their chieftains, th<4r bulbuls and their min¬ 
arets— had dwindled to the thin piping of Wordsworth 
and Southey and the homely commonplace of Dickens. 
The commercial classes had won a great victory in the 
passage of the Reform Bill—^and though they never made 
the most of it politically, they thenceforward, and for fifty 
years, took the lead in the nation. Their ideals, the 
purely nationalist ideals of the manufacturer and the 
shipper, were now in the soaring ascendant. The nation 
was absorbed in buymg cheap and selling dear. Famine 
gave a keen edge to the appetite for material betterment. 
Steam was begging to li>e utilised - a new djiun, promising 
pala<^$ to the wayfarer. What chance had Art ? Wlmt 
chalice could Art, or Beauty of any kind, have with a 
ijwpte ^0 were indtistriously engaged in destroying 
the beauty of their dwelling-place ? The direful incinstrlal 
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system was incalculably extended; the dead, brick 
factories replaced the living home centres of industry 
The heart of the nation was sound, but a blight of sool 
had settled on its outlook. # 

In the Mid-Victorian period (1848-1870) the cloud 
had lifted. The fierce work of the early Victorians—their 
prim absorption in ledger and coal and bank-balance—^had 
brought about a very general increase in prosperity and 
material comfort. The refined culture of the aristocrat 
had pretty thoroughly permeated the commercial classes 
who now competed with him in the work of governing. 
Intercourse with the Continent, with its broadening 
influ<Shce, became common, and Albert Smitl) could 
discourse to an appreciative ten thousand of his travels to 
«Mont Blanc. The horizon had widened ; there was more 
to sec and to appreciate. It became fasliionable to make 
picturesque pilgrimages to romantic Scotland; Irish 
famines ceased ; Ruskin began to write, and in short, 
England stepped out of the counting-house into the open 
air. Still growing rapidly in riches, by a kind of automatic 
acceleration, she had no longer need of the conscious 
struggle of the thirties and forties. 

But it was a heavy time. Its prosperity was a 
plethoric one. The fifties, with their panoply of horse¬ 
hair and mahogany, of lumpish gilt picture frames, of heavy 
chains and seals, of heavy port and boiled mutton, showed 
that the skimpy thirties had not exhausted the possibilities 
of artistic sin. It was not until the sixties that beefy 
prosperity began to soften into grace. And that grace was 
a somewhat Batavian one. Tempered by gilt clocks, 
flowery textiles and pork-pic hats, it can only be said to bo 
an improvement on what liad gone before. A marked 
feature of this period is the fast-increasing inflttence 
Germany, T.ord Esher has recently, a$ th*e editor oi 
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Queeih Vicioyia*s Leitcn, been at pains lo deny that the 
Queen was whole-heartedly in love with Germany, He 
rests the denial principally on the ground that Bismark 
did not like Her Majesty, which is about as reasonable 
as to say that Bismark was pro-English because he appre¬ 
ciated Disraeli and Odo Russell. But if she had such predi¬ 
lections, the result of them was almost entirely beneficial. 
It was a great factor in breaking down the prim narro\vness 
ol the eaily '\^ictoiian outlook, to be introduced to the 
broad theology' of Lessuig and Ewald, and to be inoculated 
with the romance of Schiller and the Rhine. The German 
of those days was still an idealist and a dreamer. His dry 
commercial period was yet to come. In the sixties, German 
influence played on the English character with a force only 
inferior to that ol France. 

It is difficult lo see what piocisely was the influence 
that revolutionised the mental attitude of England in 1870 
The Franco-German war scarcely explains it. I think it is 
undeniable that from 1870 onward there is an air of 
naturalness, of independence, of clearness —in a word, of 
freshness, in England, such as Europe had scarcely seen 
since the daj'^s of Greece. One would say it was the fall 
of the meretricious Third Empire ~ but distinct signs of 
the change are visible as early as 1867 or 1868. Perha])s 
the truth is that a generation had grown up which was 
reared on Ruskin and Carlyle. The profound sense of 
majesty and the hatred of shams which were Carlyle's, 
the return lo the straightforward delicacy of Nature, which 
tvas Ruskin’s contribution to the thought of the century, 
Afild been working in the leaven of England for thirty years. 
They had produced a gonejration which in dignity, in 
simplicity and in freedom, spiritual ^nd political, is, I 
believe, unmatched in our liistory. That generation 
jflowered in its wondeHul acme the aesthetic'' days ol 
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1879-1886. Those seven years are the summit of the 
English centuries. 

No great painting, or architecture, or music marks 
them. In their home life—^in the general diffusion of a 
delicate taste and a self-respecting courtesy—it would be 
difficult to find their equal. 

Such a halcyon period could not last. The age of 
Anstey, of Sullivan and Gilbert, of Arthur Stanley, of George 
Macdonald, of Burne Jones, of Christina Rossetti, gave way 
to the age of Shaw and Kipling: and the late Victorian was 
succeeded by the final Victorian period. This one may 
reckon as ushered in by the First Jubilee of 1887. It was 
in the unbridled intoxication of that brilliant year that 
the delicate poise of the Seventies was forgotten. In the 
1 ealisation of the extent and the grandeur of its possessions, 
the nation’s head was turned. The note of refinement was 
leplaced by the note of blase. Of this ?igc, and of the 
Edwardian age which succeeded it, the two last-named 
authors arc the leaders. 

Mr. Shaw and Mr. Kipling have this in common, 
that they love to pose and patronize. The late Victorian 
despised pose and resented patronage. But a submissive 
public had grown up, devoid of moral stamina, whose one 
demand was to be amused. How’ever the entertainer 
poked them in the ribs or pulled their noses, he was welcome 
if he was entertaining. Of this tendency to be striking, 
even if j^'ou struck hard, Mr. Kipling and Mr. Shaw are the 
protagonists. The one appeals to the baby who likes 
conundrums, the other to the baby who likes a rattle. 
Both proceed 6n the same principle of artistic approach. 

At the same time scientific dogmatism had succeeded 
in establishing the maxim that everything was equally 
and necessarily publicly the subject of question and 
dissection. But the very foundation of all art and of all 
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happiness is the emphatic assertion of the contrary. There 
are things which are not proper to be questioned, and things 
whicli are not fit to be discussed. In consenting to dis¬ 
cuss them we an* not emancipating ourselves, but 
<*nsla\ing ourselves. “ Li*! us see what happens when the 
powder is exploded,” says the drunken soldier. He 
explodes the powder, but ho docs not see what happens. 

It may bo a ])it} that fieo enquiry .should be so dis¬ 
couraged ; but it is in the nature of things. 

In grubbing in the dust-heaps of maternity, in 
proclaiming that fair is foul and foul is fair, the pseudo¬ 
scientific sociologists, no\^elists and dramatists—(needless 
to say we havT not heie in mind the two distinguished 
persons above mentioned) -succeed merely in rubbing 
away the outlines of ideal chaiact(*r, and in reducing their 
disciples to hopeless bewilderment They lead them into 
an aiid waste, brooded owt by fog, where nothing has any 
meaning, and nothing has an} value, because everything 
can always be contradicted. 

Mr. Ashb}^-Sterry pointed out years ago one signi¬ 
ficant little fact that showed how the standard of thought 
had been lowered. People dropped tlie word ” lady ” 
and began to talk about ” women.” As Mr. Steny 
remarked, the gracious word ” lady ” counted consider- 
< toncss, delicacy, independent dignity, whilst the term 
woman ” implied nothing beyond the mere fact of sex. 
Nothing will persuade the impartial observer that the latter 
word has suddenly become invested with the charm of the 
fomter. All that has happened has been that the people 
who are content to call themselves women '' have gone 
some ’veay towards accepting the coarser ideal which i$ im* 
plied In the word which connotes meiely the physical fact. 

If is impossible to revolutionize morality and to induce 
the world hurriedly to see beaut}’ in what it has for ages 
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s^eeii contemptible weakness. What can be done is to 
blur its sense of beauty. And that the modem realists 
have gone far towards accomplishing, helped, one must 
suppose, by the spirit of mockery and self-assertion which 
characterize so much the popular humorous literature 
in Europe and America. 

So far have they got now that the idea of beauty is 
openly contemned. The High Church curate casts up his 
eyes at the tuneful hymns of Dykes and Bamby, and 
sneers at them as " sickly sugariness." The sculptor turns 
out something closely resembling the god of the ancient 
Letts —"three whale-cubs conjoined by boiling"— and secures 
an awestruck admiration in all the newspapers. The 
decorator daubs tables and walls with a vivid suggestion 
of a glutton's nightmare-and gets good money for it. 
The musician maunders in strident unintelligibility—^and 
every critic is terrified of missing a new ^Wagner. TJie 
painter—but wc all know our cubist. And the politician 
" puts these grave matters to the proof," and goes to war : 
war more hideous than the mediaeval imaginings of hell; 
war more frightful in suffering than the tortures of the poor 
old Inquisition. 

It is something, in these wild days, to have knowm tiae 
nineteenth century. It is something to have lived in the 
Victorian age of sanity and balance, when a capering 
newspaper would not have swayed the policy of an Empire, 
nor a slit skirt have been flaunted in the streets of London 
—an age when the Englishman's house was still his castle, 
secure from the meddler and the bureaucrat; when it was 
still honourable to bo sweet, and still desirable to be 
modest. 

T. MTY. 

Japan. 
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BEAUTIES OF INDIAN MUSIC. 

QlDE by bide willi those lofty s3'stcms of philosophy 
which have extorted raptuix'b of admiration from 
th(* West - those le\iathan woiks on I'eligion which have 
overawed all foieigiuTs with the immensitN of their size 
and bewildered tliem in the labyrinths of their theological 
subtleties—those delicate and all-comprehensi\e codes of 
morals -which him- made all lile sacixd and proved the 
brotherhood of men as a hard tact m crcatimi -tliose 
stupendous and encycloimhan epics which delineate, in 
a most cJiarmnig and exquisite language, the chequerc'd 
vicissitude'* (-tf th< most ancient families of India, and 
at the same time inipait a Kaleidoscopic vu*w of tlie 
multifarious achievements of the Hindu iac<‘ since the 
dawn of creation- those luagniticcnt works on astronomy, 
mathematics, medicinc* and other s<‘cular sciences which 
e\eu now command tht* rc'^pect and evoke the admiration 
of the learned - India daboratcxl, d('velo|X'd and brought 
to a high pitch of perfection all that gcK's under the name 
of fine arts. Nowhere on the face of the (‘arlh has the 
domain of these arts been explored so (‘xtensivcly, ransacked 
so thoroughly and exploited so widely as in India. 

The present artic le deals with only one of these arts— 
the mmic* whigit has been elaborated with consummate 
and brought up to a high degree of perfection 
Wusic may be called divine in other countries, but in 
India it is UtoraUy so. The holiest of feelings are associate 
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with it. An Indian^s angle of vision towards it is not 
that of a professional artist who seeks its secrets to bettei 
his material prospects, but that of a pious, devoted and 
ardent v^’otary who worships, kneels and bows at its altai 
animated with a desire to secure emancipation from the 
w'orkVs maelstorm of Karma and to unite himself in 
indissoluble ozieness with the Sui'>rcmc Spirit, the ne plus 
iilira of all existence, the ultimate rockbed of all 
l)henomena, the inlinite ocean of bliss, tlie iinal goal 
and destiny of all evolution. To him music is that 
subtle invisible force which uplifts the human soul to 
the sphcie of divine harmonies, far above those barriei^ 
of the gross phj^sical world that shut out the higher realms 
of per])ctual happiness, undying lilc, perennial felicity 
and everlasting peace. With this SiJcred mission, with 
this loity purpose in view, the Indian music starts on its 
jouruev . It emanates from the holy ol hohos of the souls 
of those divine beings and sages who were mjl of the (‘artli 
earthy and who, in compassion towards the suffering 
humanity, v'ouchsafed to it this precious gift as an un¬ 
failing mi‘ans to a I tain libera tii>n Music is thus the 

panacea for all the ills humanity is heir to, a talisman to 
i xorcise the spirit oi the Karma , an ' open sesame ' to fling 
open the treasure-, of bliss divine ; a saf<^ and eiidming 
bridge to cross tin* liver betw'ceii this ‘vale of tears*, this 
d mgeon of misery, trial and turbnlation and those regions 
of eternal sunshine, porcnnial bliss, everlasting pi'ace, 
never-ending life, where suffering ceases to lx* suffering, 
where the revolvhig wheel of birth and death ceases to 
revolve, and where there is bliss divine in its ever radiant 
exuberance. 

Ijjdian music starts with seven primary notes which 
rj^ay be indicated by the letters S. R. G. M. P. D, N, 
These seven notes constitute the warp and woof of the 
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whole beautiful drapery of the Indian music. They 
combine and blend with each other in an unending variety 
and hundreds, nay thousands, of fine and enchanting 
tunes, each distinct in itself, come forth to enrapture the 
soul of man. 

V The modus operamli of this combination may be 
briefly described thus - 

• The seven primary notes at first produce six major 
combinations which are called the ragas. Each raga has 
'five minor combinations called ragmiecs, each dominated 
*1>y its distinctive force. Tlie numlx?r of ragas and 
yaganccs is therefore 36 in all. But these are only the 
♦,])rincip|il measures of combinations ^\hich are most dis- 
' rintt in their individualities. Out of these arise a number¬ 
less variety of minor tunes which are all inspired and 
informed with the distinctive force of th<‘ above-mentioned 

IP 

^ principal tunes. For the sake of easy reference and 
’'identification each raga or raganee or their evolutes 
have a separate name which serves to call them up to 
mind. The i)eculiarity about these various tunes is that 
they cannot be sung out of their prescribed season and 
time. 

For each raga or raganee there is a particular season 
. and a particular time of the day or the night. This nile 
cannot be transgressed with impunity and is, in fact, based 
on more than a mere superstition or idios 5 mcrasy. An 
expert in acoustics can explain tlie various vibrations in 
sound and the force and distinction of their outward ex¬ 
pressions at different hours of day and night in different 
seasons. The effect of light in its varying degrees and that 
of darkness, upon the sound vibrations, from a scientific 
point bf view, is different. Some vibrations are in h^ony 
irith tfieir environments and so dasily expressible out¬ 
wardly, others antagonistic to them, thus offering 
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resistance in their outward expression. These subtle 
( onsiderations underlie the rule as to the seasons and the 
hours of singing of the Indian tunes. The subject deserves 
to be studied scientifically and ought to receive a larger 
measure of attention than it has hitherto received. It 
may be noted in passing that the Indian year has 
seasons made up of two months each, namely : — 

(1) Basani—Spring --March and April, 

(2) Greshma—Summer—JMay and June. 

(3) Barsha—Rainy Season—July and August, 

(4) Sarad—Autumn—September and October. 

(5) Hemaul—Early Winter—November and December. 

(6) Sisar—Late Winter—January and February. ^ 

The following diagram will show the names of' all 
the principal ragas and raganees and tlie seasons and th<' 
]lours of the day and the night when the}^ are to be sung. 


Raga Raganix 

Season 

Hours of day or , 

NIGHT. 

1 Bheron 

Autumn 

Morning 

1 Bharavi 

Do. 

Do, 

2 Bairati 

Do. 

Last part of day. 

3 Madmadhavi. 

Do. 

Fii-st part of day. 

4 Sandhavi 

Do. 

Do. 

5 Bengali 

Do. 

Fourth part of day. 

II Malkosh 

Late Winter 

Fourth paxt of night. 

1 Todi 

Do. 

Noon. 

2 Gouri 

Do. 

Fourth part of day. 

3 Gunkalka 

Ho. 

* Do. 

First part of day. 

4 Kambhati 

Third part of night. 

5 Kakumbhaka 

Do. 

Fourth part of night. 

nX Hindol 

Spring 

First part of day. 

1 Kamkali 

Do. 

Fourth part of night. 

2 Desakhi 

Do, 

First part of day. 

y 3 I^ta 

Do. 

Do. 

4 Belabal 

Do. 

» Do. 

S Patmanjari 

Dot 

Second part of 
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Raga 

Ragane^ 

'5E\bON 

Hours of day or 




MGIIT. 

IV Dipaka 

Summer 

Noon. 

m. 

1 Desi 

Do. 

Do. 


2 Kamodani 

Do. 

Do. 


3 Nata 

Do. 

Fourth part of day. 


4 Kcdara 

Do. 

Noon. 


5 Kanhara 

Do. 

Fust part of night. 

V' Sri Raj?a 

Eaily Winter 

Fouith part of day 


i Malsari 

\utumn 

Noon. 


2 Maru 

haily Wintei 

Fointh jiart of daj^ 


3 Diianasaii 

Do. 

Noon. 


4 Basant 

Splint* 

^^.cond part of day 


5 Abavau 

F.orly Wint Cl 

Noon. 

11 Mech Malar 

Rainv Season 

I'oiiith part of night 


1 Tanka 

Do 

Niglit. 


2 Malar 

Do. 

3 parts of night 


3 GiujiU'i 

Do 

Morning 


4 Bhupali 

Do. 

Night 


5 Bibhas * 

Do 

F mi til pail of night 


Each these tunes ib swiot, (harniiiifj;, melodious in 
its own way and appeals with a peculiar force to the hcait 
of a hearer. It awakens the sluinherinf^ sentiments of 
the soul and fills it with an ecstasy of ]oy that comes from 
the eternal source of and bliss. 

It is indeed nmre than a mere sensuous treat to liCcU 
these tunes played and sung by an Indian expert. The 
very depths of the soul are stirred up and one feels as if 
the physical limitations that imprison his higher self arc 
dissolving away and a subtle ^Consciousness is awakening, 
ihat he is more than a mere bundle of bones and flesh, 
and that he is a part and imroel of an infinito Almighty 
Spilif which is all life, all knowledge, all bliss. 

Another i^ecnliarity of tlie Indian music is thq| all 
ih$m tws hav^ been endowed vwth Imaginary personal 
itiee. Indian iin%ination, in all its tropical exuberance 
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has allordcd most chaimmg embellibliments to these 
porsonahticb ' 

The following desciiptious of a couple of raganecs 
ait given by way ol concrete illustiations Bharavi, orn^ 
ot the five raganccs of the Bheron raga, represented 
to he 0 ftur-complexioned, large-e^cd danibcl who is clad 
m <1 white *iari and a led-colouied corset and has a gailand 
ol Champa fioweis tin own loimd hei nock She is seated 
on a ci\stal-mad<‘sloo] woisJnppmg the cioviiod head of thf* 
Maliadeva and singing with the measuies ol time well kept 
Malai, one ot the ragauees ol the IMegh Malar ragu 
H described as below - 

Malai IS a female cd e\tienio 4 dt‘licat<‘ wlnte limbs and 
(\uberant ’vcaith, and lo«)ks suipassingly lovely and 
charming She has a lovely neck and a chaimmg voice 
slmgghng with the anguish ol ^epaiation willi the utmost 
lortitudc she engaeos heist If m placing on a guitar {vmai 
lj*)d in hei hand, well lonitnibeiing the goc)d qualities ot 
{is.1 lovti but li< 1 lace is co\eicd w'llh t< ars 

rhobC two deistiiptions aie gi\eii by waj ol bpccimen 
Vach of the thnty'-six kugas and taganecs is similarly 
de^ciibed These desciiptions would look merely iaucilul' 
and figments of the poet's imagination to an ordinary 
man but they have a woild ol meaning to those who art 
conversant with thesecictsof the Indian science of poetic 
called hahitya It is on the ground ol these personal 
descriptions of tlie lagas and the raganecs that sahityu 
steps in to shake hands withfhe scingf/ce-music to heighten 
its charms and to crown it with the wreath of perfection 
Sahiiyct explores the whole domain of feelings, fixes 
the boundaries of their orbits and then proceeds to detei- 
minen||i)e variety of forms under which each feeling manifests 
itself. The elassificfition ot feelings is broadly lamofold, 
viz i « 
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(1) The erotic sentiment, (2) tlie humorous senti¬ 
ment, (S) the pathetic sentiment, (4) the heroic sentiment, 
the harmonious sentiment, (6) the wondrous sentiment, 
(f) the wrathful sentiment (8) the terrific sentiment, and 
(9) the disgusting sentiment. Each of these sentiments 
requires for its full manifestation five attendant sub¬ 
feelings or causes which are {a) the central or predominating 
feeling, (b) the abiding or stimulating cause o| that feeling, 
((^5 bodily movements or gestures promotive of that feeling, 
(d) psychic actions and affections aiding the predominating 
feeling, and (e) certain minor feelings transient in their 
•effects. Under the operation of these causes each 
sentiment manifests itself in a man or a woman, and those 
who have minutely studied these outward characteristics 
instantly recognize what sentiment is predominant in a 
man or a woman. Each description of raga or raganec, 
when read in t,he light of the knowledge of these 
characteristics as determined by sahiiya, unfolds a world 
"•of meaning and leads a man to determine what sentiment 
is predominant in the raga or raganee, and what would 
^ the appropriate subject to be sung in it. In order to- 
make my statement intelligible and clear to all, an 
examination of the descriptions already given is made 
below in the light of the sahiiya. 

The first description of the raganee Bhara\i shows 
that there is a young, l)eautiful woman whose husband is 
away. She is passing the interval of her separation by 
worshipping the Mahadeva antf is full of pious and serene 
thoughts. There is nothing worldly about her. The 
ptedominating sentiment here is peace, harmony and devo¬ 
tion, This determination of the predominant sentiment 
leads to the determination of the subject which 
be sung in tMtrt^nee. The subject found out is aU 
that to peaceful or devotional feelings. * Fieees 
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relating to sentiments other than that of harmony and 
devotion would be incompatible with the spirit of this 
raganee. 

The other description also refers to a young beautiful 
woman whose lover is away. She is not filled with th<3 
feelings of devotion as Bharavi, but with those of anguish 
arising from the separation of her lover. The predomina¬ 
ting sentiment is not here peace and devotion as in tjie 
previous case, but heart-anguish which falls under the 
painful aspect of the erotic sentiment. Pieces indicative 
and suggestive of this painful sentiment ought to be sung 
in this raganee. Any other subject would not suit it. 

It would thus be clear that the personification of the 
ragas and the raganees is highly fraught with significance. 
It is through it that the ruling sentiment of a tune is 
discerned and the subject compatible with its spirit is deter¬ 
mined. This appropriateness of subject for the various 
tunes, though observed in ancient India when musical 
knowledge was at its height, has now fallen into disuse and 
the charm and beauty of the Indian music have thus to a 
great extent disappeared. In this time of the renaissance 
of Indian arts and literature the matter is receiving some 
attention, but more enthusiastic and earnest endeavouis 
should be made to revive the old practice, as its absence 
is apt to rob the Indian music of its best charms 
and attractions. 

KAKNOO MAt. 

Dkolpur. ‘ 
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POETRY AND POETS OF TO-DAY. 


W/E have chosen a Mibjcct laree enough ic* make us 
quail at our (n\ii audatitv Fiaiikl), it I5 loo laige 
tor u^ to gi.isp unle -> \\t iiaiiow it l)\ dddmg to oui title the 
cxplanatois vvoids ‘ A^' ihi \ m cm 1(^ ojm* vho loves poctr\ 
oi all the da3s ot Turn ' 

In earl} 3’oulh oiii aident attection glows lor the poems 
a-pnisc with then creatoi’s bicath, frosli Ironi the poet’s 
lips. We, tinghfig with ytmng lit(‘, relish poetry hot with 
the warmth of inspiration just as we like fruits warm 
with the flush of th(‘ sun’s kiss upon them The newly 
wiitten poem gratilies thf' palate of our minds and quenches 
the thirst of our imagination, quickening emotion and 
exciting inspiration in a wa}" and to a degree that no poetic 
fruit of tlie Past can appeal to us, however greatly we 
love and reveience the trcasuie-stores ol a succession of 
yesterdays. 

If we live t() turn the corner—middle age—^we pass 
out of the walled fruit garden, in which it was our delight 
to speed hither and thither to pick whatever our fancy 
chose, into a shaded pleasauce of cool lawns and grassy 
dots md arc content to take our case therein and receive 
irolt htonght to u$, fruit plucked over night and put into 
a refriger^tot- We have not lost our litog for the" ^un- 
warm Iu8Ci0tt$h«ss of the berries ^and drupes brought 
to by the ycmngWhgs who run about to-day as we ran 
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yesterday, but we have acquired a taste for the subtle 
flavours brought out in fruits by their waiting to be eaten. 

We have lost the first fresh rapturous enthusiasm 
for poetic flavours ; but it may be that Time, in bluntint, 
the edge of the growing mind’s appetite, has given us .i 
discrimination of palate that can only be developed bv 
experience and force of comparison. We contrast tlu' 
freshly-gathered fruits with the stored delicacies. We havi 
lost the keenncbS of antici]?ation ; we have gained a rotros 
pect. We la^te to-da\’s gatherings and ruminate ovci 
those of mau 3 'i'C'^Urdavs 

We can jiiMUge and tLibulale Wi used to 
iiothing about a f>ook oi poinn^ but Uk' aiithoi's name 
We fell upon it we tadoned upon what aiipealed to U’^ 
most. We cartd not what tlie subject might bo. Now 
we sift and c]a'^sif\ ; accept and reject, before we hav(' 
had time to le^t tlie eflect upon oirr mind. Bridges 
is brought in. Leisure and mood are lacking for stately 
movement and delicate austerity. We w'aive him asid(^ 
for the rollicking abandon of a Kipling and arc at once 
afire with Jiis ardent patriotism and eager to obey hi.^ 
high call to all our energies. Another time wc might bo 
not at home ” to the rousing personality of our Rudyard 
Kipling, but be ready to receive the mannered charm of a 
Meredith. Wo love to dream when wide awake, and, in 
wakeful moods of fantasy, wc hold out both hands in 
greeting to W. B. Yeats. But there are fils of reverie 
when wc are readier for R. S. Hawker, A. S. Cripps, Father 
Tabby and Mackworth Dolhen than for the clouds and 
mists of a Yeats; or there are hours when the niingled 
dignity and loveliness, clarity and subtlety of Ali<?e 
Meynell afe what we crave for, and when a sonnet from 
East Sc West's welhknown eontributorj the Baroness 
de MaMUf soothes and, at the same time, lifts us up, 
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We may think back wistfully to the time when no 
poet \^om we loved could be trop, and we are ready 
to admit that it is because we have lost our ** first fine 
careless rapture ” that we do not set our doors wide open 
for poets of to-day to pass in and out when they will. But 
we have also a lurking conviction that, if the poets of 
lo-day gave evidence of genius that passes bounds, we 
should be as much under their sway as we were in our 
youth, and continue to be now, under the dominion of 
the great Hebrew poets, of Shakespeare, of Dante, and of 
some few others who touch the springs of our being. 

To a certain extent we are limited by the bounds 
set to our minds by the poetry that appealed to us when 
tastes were being formed and whose influence developed 
our intellectual character. To some degree the atmosphere, 
through which we receive impressions, was created by the 
inspiration of the Past, and it may make us insensible 
to some of the charms of the Present; but the great poets 
who stand outside the bounds of time, locality, and race 
do not need us to be breathing a special atmosphere or 
be environed by certain circumstances. Their arrowy 
thoughts cleave the air of every clime, reach the hearts 
of all nationalities, in every age. They pierce through 
to aim upward and beyond all eartlily conditions, showing 
that there is a way from earth to Heaven, and that there 
are wings to bear the spirit thither, where it will find 
fuller development. 

The nearer the minor poets of to-day and of all the 
days come to transcend the bounds as the Poets of all 
Time overpass them, the more will they attract and 
dominate us. 

We must remember, while we aie brooding over 
the jpoetiy ol To^y or of a bygone Day, that not Genius 
adone doWtontes us. She is helped by Art. Ther^ are 
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many minds that would never be reached by Genius 
unaccompanied by Art. For it is not only the thought 
—the inspiration of the poet—that strikes our minds and 
sways our emotions, it is the manner also in which those 
thoughts take shape, the quality of the words that clothe 
them. .. Some judges maintain that the true test of poetic 
value is the effect of verse on the emotions, and that the 
sphere of Poetry*s dominion is that of the heart and feelings, 
!iot of the head ; the realm of sentiment not of inteUect. 
If they are right, more depends on art than on inspiration ; 
on the way an idea is put forth than on the idea itself. 
But if this were the only test, the veriest ditty, so express¬ 
ed as to touch and move popular sensibility, would be of 
higher value than the finest thought, clothed in the austere 
dignity of a sonnet, or other poetic form, uncaptivating to 
the multitude. It is, however, indubitable that a noble 
thought, wrapped in a cumbrous or ill-fittkig word garment, 
excites no more attention or interest than a page of heavy 
prose would arouse ; while clothed in suitable language, 
it will pierce the attention of a world of readers with 
the force of an electric current. 


Experientially, then, we form our opinion that the 
thought embodied in a poem gives that poem rank, the 
expression of it gives it distinction. Genius, in other 
words, gives it immortality. Art gives it the body by which 
immortality is recognised and proved. Granted idiat 


poetry appeals primarily to the ear, having been designed 
to seize the sense-gate of hearing, in order to captivate 
tlie imagination and sway motion, this ; onslaught 


and capture is but a ineans to an end. The outwrks 
are tahep ih ordei* that a thought, or ideui 1; 

'ihfe^ory. ;|aad,,gbyto^;,i^^^ 

.. . . . . 
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more extensive its power over man’s spiritual, intellectual 
and nloral being, the more fully docs poetry fulfil its my¬ 
stical, prophetical and practical office ; the more nearly docs 
verse in any form attain to be poetry ; the more closely 
does every kind ol po(‘tr\' approach its Ideal. 

Poctrv, to be a true claimant of the name, must 
reveal something of the n'alitics that life holds for man, 
and musi help to make him coii'Jcious of his powers by 
exciting him to ust them All true poetiy has a vein of 
mysticism in it. Poelrv also propheej’, not necessari- 
foreseeing but giving insight into those tiling'^ which 
Icmain sealed to the umij''pircd and t<j those out of Inspira 
lion's reach. A Irne poet is a prophet, a levealer of secret^ 
as was each ol the Hebrew poets of the Divine Libraiy, 
*is were the great On'ck poets, Dante, Shakesi^eare and some 
ol the great Indian and Spanish poets. 

But these -Prophets and Mystics would not ha\e 
impressed their hearers as they did impress them if they 
had not expressed their thoughts in words worthy of their 
theme, so worthy indeed that, from age to age, memory 
retained the cadence of them, and passed it down from 
generation to generation. On the otlfer hand, had the 
beauty of the words exceeded the worth of the thoughts, 
the form would have perished gradually as flowers wither 
plucked from the living stem. Poetic essence is the sap, 
poetic languag(‘ is the foliage of the plant, the petals of 
the flowers. 

For this reason a harsh rhythm, with discords in its 
harmony, will survive a suave melody that has nothing 
but tuneful notes to give it life. A topical song, an 
operatic lyric is borne along the current of popular feeling 
and the breeze that stirred it. 

We ijfltcline to tMnk that much of the typical verse of 
totday is too hatuh and hgly to be borne along by any 
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current more important than a draught of local emotiou 
or ephemeral excitement. It is harsh and ugly because 
it is descriptive of harsh and ugly things. And at the 
othei pole of to-day's metrical literature arc sweet and 
facile translations of the obvious and graceful in Nature 
and Art. Pleasant to read and easy to remember—till 
they are displaced by something that possesses poetic 
body and soul, spirit and substance. 

Let u^ recapture tlu‘ music ol a Master ol Form, Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Tie bid^ 

'■ Sing clearliei iMiisc, oi e^annon be still 
Sing truer oi no loi.g* i * 

No more the voice <.►! luelaiu holy Jacques 
To wake a weeping echo in th(‘ hill; 

But as the boy, the pirate of the spring, 

From the green elm a living linnet takes. 

One natural verse recapture—then be still.” 

Now follow some of his descriptions of “The House 
Beautiful ” and own that then* is music in the words, 
and yet that the wizardry of the suggested thought compels 
more homage than do the words, and acknowledge that 
il is the simplicity of the poem that gives it power : 

” A naked house, a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door, 

A garden bare of flowers and fruit 
And poplars at the garden foot; 

Such is the place that I live in, 

Bleak without and bare within.” 

Surely,here we have the artist’s power of “making 
a picture,” Let us go on to the prophet’s vision 

” Yot shall your ragged moor receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve, 
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And the cold glories of the dawn 
^ Behind your shiveiing trees be drawn ; 

And when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud-galleons chase, 

Your garden gloom and gleam again 
With leaping sun, with glancing rain.*' 

The poet’s eyes see over tht' lim of actuality thit 
bounds the artist's horizon. Both visions are real, 
but only the poet-prophet can make plain men see t le 
glory suffusing the commonplace. 

You will say, perhaps, that R L. Stevenson can hardly 
be called a poet of To-day. His earth-day’s sun set some 
years ago. True, but R. L. Stevenson lived before his 
time in many ways. He modernised his day, to use a woi d 
in present use, and may claim to be contemporary with 
John Masefield.* Here is one of Masefield’s pictures called 
Twilight :— 

Twilight it is, and the far woods are dim, and the 
rooks cry and call. 

Down in the valley the lamps and the mist, and a star 
above all, 

There by the rick, where they thresh, is the drone at 
an end. 

Twilight it is, and I travel the road with my friend. 

I think of the friends who are dead, who were dear 
long ago in the past. 

Beautiful friends who are dead, though I know that 
death cannot last; 

with the beautiful eyes that the dust has 
dehl^^ 

Beautiful soiils tlmt were gentle when I was a child/* 
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In a double sense this poem takes us into a twilight 
peopled with shadows. • 

In The Shepherdess ve have a double portrait b\' 
Mrs. Meynell:— 

“ She walks—the lad}^ of my delight— 

A shepherdess of sheep 

Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps tliem wliite ; 

She guards them from the steep ; 

She feeds them on the fragiani height, 

And folds them in for sleep 

She roams maternal hills Jind bright, 

Dark valleys safe and deep. 

Into that tender breast at night 
The cha.stcst stars may-peep 

She walks—the lad)' of my delight ■ 

A shepherdess of sheep 

She holds her little thoughts in sight, 

Though gay they run and leap 

She is so circumspect and right 
She has her soul to keep 

She walks —the lady of my delight— 

A shepherdess of sheep." 

Is not this an exquisite little past oral-re vciie ? 

Another poem of Alice Meynell called To the Beloved 
appeals to every heart that loves with an intensity that 
fears to lose the least note, or vibration, of the music 
quivering from the heart-strmgs of two hearts in contact 
with each other by sympathy:— 

" Oh, not more subtly silence strays 

Among the winds, between the foices, 
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Mingling alike with pensive layj^ 

4 And with the music that rejoices 
Than thou art present in my days 

My silence, life returns to thee 
In all the pauses of hei breath 
Hush back to lost the melody 
That out ol thee awakenoth 
And thou, wake cvti wake foi me ' 

fliou ait like -^jlciirc all lunexcd. 

Though wild woidb pait my soul fiom thee 
« « • • 

Most dear pause m a mellow lay ^ 

Thou art inwoven with ev( ly an 
« « • 

Daikness and solitude slnnc, for me 

« 

* « • » 

It is the veiy soul of life 
Listens for thee, listens loi thee 

() pause between the sobs of caies , 

O thought within all thought that is 
liance between laughteis unawares , 

Thou art the shape of melodies, 

And thou the ecstasy of prayers • 

Our poet-laureate, Robert Bridges, is avowedly 
aitist first, poet after He says m his memoir of Digby 
Mackworth Dolben, when contrasting his estimate of the 
poetic faculty with that of Dolben, that what led him to 
poetry was the inexhaustible satisfaction of form, the 
magic cf-apcech, lyin^ as it seemed to me in the masterly 
cpjati'ol of the thatenal; it was an art which I hoped to 
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That he has learned the art, none will doubt who 
read his poems long or short. It is as pure delight to read 
some of them, especially the shorter ones, as it is to gaz(' 
on finely chiselled sculpture. But it must be confessed 
that some of it leaves us as cold as if we had not only been 
looking at, but touching, marble i"or ourselves W(* likt 
best his poems treating of Nature’s loveliness with tbt‘ 
simplicity which is akin to that simplicity ol Natiiu 
herself when slic teaclu^s truths profound by nieans of tlu 
homeliest of her flover-cliildien. Take foi ( sample li.- 
poem called The Idle Floz&en in wliicli he ‘ows seeds 
of nearly all the wildlings flower-adoi ers lovem verso oftn 
verse of captivating cliaim. Even tliose unhapp> persons 
who call flowers of the field " only weeds,” and ])ass them 
by unhecdingly, would be airested tlnmi imaged bv 

Bridges •— 


“ Bugle that blushes blue 
And woodruff’s snowy gem 
Proud foxglo\e’s finger I'clb, 

And spurge with milky stem 

• • 

Shock-headed dandelion, 

That drank the fire of the sun 
Hawkweed and Marigold, 

Cornflower and Campion.” 

And who, that knows our English woodland \vat(‘r- 
courses, does not see the accuracy of 

” The woodland willow stands a lonely bush * 

Of nebulous gold.” 

Indian readers will hardly fail to bo wooed and won 
by Ids Asim Birds Too Jong to quote in 
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entirely, it is> barbarous to divide it, yet we must be 
barbarir * 

“ What have I seen or heard ? 

It was the jellow bird 
Sang in the tree he flew 
A flame against the blue. 

Another • Hush ! Behold 
Many like boats of gold, 

From waving branch to branch 
Their airy bodies launch 
What music is like this, 

Where each mde is a kiss ? " 

And he describes ‘ ttie delicious notes bubbling fioni 
their throats 

“ Full and sweet how they are shed 
Like round pea iIs fiom a thiead." 

This poem of Bridges sends us to The Lark 1)\ 
John Bannister Tabb *— 

“ He rose, and singing passed from sight 
A shadow kindling with the sun, 

His jo}^ ecstatic flamed till light 
And heavenly song were one/’ 

And here is another touch by Tabb upon the si ling 
divine:— 

Bartimaits to the Bird, 

** Had I no revelation but thy voice— 

No woid but thine - 
Still would my soul in certitude rejoice 
That love divine 

Thy heaJrt, his hidden instrumeat, employs 
To waken mine/' ' 
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We are already risking the loss of our readers* patience, 
and must restrain ourselves. We dare not touch upon 
war-poems. We need to give the whole space of an article 
to Rupert Brookes, the Grenfels, Henry Newbolt We 
will just take a few words of W. B. Yeats which we would 
crave leave often to make our own : — 

“ But 1, being poor, have only my dreams ; 

I have spread my dreams uiidei your feet ; 

Tread softly because you tread on my dreams.** 

We have left untouched the sonnets of To-da>. 
although they form a pronounced feature now in Englisli 
j)oetry. We have refrained lest, having once laid a finger 
on them, we could not check the impulse to cull line after 
line from them. Rupert Brookes’s strike notes which 
vibrate the more influentially because oi his jicrsonality 
and the whole-hearted sacrifice of his young life. 

And other notes are struck in the sonnets of the 
Baroness de Malortie which recur to memory after the 
first reading and echo and re-echo with musical persistency. 
Her sonnet on Pvayev was published too recently in the 
pages of East & West for there to be need of quoting it. 
We will only recall it by reiiealing the three first arresting 
lines : - 

“ O wondrous hour ! that lifts the veil of Night 

When Angels change their guard, and flaming wings 

Ely upward with our prayers beyond the light.” 

If we have succeeded in expressing our meaning, 
surely the quotations we have made will serve as evidence 
that both Genius and Art have given us much of the 
poetry of fo-day between the poles of harshness Und 
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prettiness of which we spoke. There is music to catch 
attention and stir emotion; there is thought to lengthen 
the * transitory effect into a more permanent influence. 
There is a vivid observation of phenomena and an insight 
into the spiritual realities wthin and beyond phenomena. 
And, what seems to us one of the most urgent claims to 
excellence, there is a simplicity that seems to point to 
depths that cannot be made clear by prolixity oi 
grandiose language. We may be unfalteringly loyal to 
the great poets of the Victorian reign and yet honour 
those to whom honour is due in this Georgian period. 

JEAN ROBERTS. 

Oxford. 
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LETTERS FROM A WAR HOSPITAL IN FRANCE, 

{Continued froin our Last Number.) 

D ear friend, 

This story comes to you a little late, lor* it was written 
nearly a year ago. 

It is the story ol IMarius, w'hose mother is a widow in Marseilles, 
He is an only child, and he says that he will not take a wife as 
long as his mother lives. " One may have more wives," he says, 
“ but only one mother." It seems that he talked with a girl ” 
for five years, and gave her up because she would not go home t(v 
live with the mother. When war broke out, Marius was twenty- 
one, looking on eagerly to the end of his military service at the 
depot up in the hills. They have a sort of proverb which expresses, 
the wearisomeness of barrack life, and the soldier’s disgust with 
it, Et vivemement le sotr qu’on se couche, et demain qu*on se Uve, 
It was not so bad for him, because nature has given him 
the sort of charm wJiich wins kindliness, even from sous-officiers. 
Nevertheless, he was looking forward eagerly to the days of free¬ 
dom ; the little room waiting empty for him at home ; the day’s 
work with a few sous in the pocket; the Sunday f^tes along the 
shore, when the boys fish for the dejeuner and the day ends with 
dancing, songs and games in one of the little country estaminets. 
" It does not cost much, not like going to loaf in the cafds in 
town, and one has the good air." But the day was a dull one to 
Marius’s friends if he were not there, and when he did not go,, 
the others stayed at home. 

He wrote a card to his mother when France was called t<^ 
atnia 3 We are mobilised^ Going to the front. Don't worry,. 
I {dtali sec you soon again.'* 
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On the 13th August 1914 the Srd regiment of the line was 
pushing its way across the frontier into Lorraine. The armies 
were making war in the old way. The battles of the trenches, 
the gas attacks, the curtains of lire, all these were still outside 
of human experience. The 3rd regiment of the line was one of 
those who bought the knowledge of the futility of the old methods 
and they paid dearly for what they bought. 

They had occupied a village the night before, they pushed 
on too far. When they found themselves surrounded by a 
withering German lire they put the bayonets to the guns for the 
charge. When the notes of the “INIaisoilIaise'' change into the 
hurrying bars of the charge, the French soldier ceases to be a 
man. Something comes into his veins more strong than wine, 
an elixir of life thdt makes of him a force, unseeing, unknowing, 
irresistible as the forces of nature. There have been occasions 
in manceuvres or sham battles, where a blundering commander 
has given the order, En ovant^\ .1 la baionuete, to a com 
pany that was behind another, and the soldiers have passed 
over the opposing ranks of comrades like a storm of hail over a 
u heat “field as devastatingly as unconsciously. “ The trumpets 
call, all at once you’re running.” 

But a bayonet charge, by its very nature, must be short, can 
< over but little ground to succeed. “If you try to charge over 
more than about three hundred kilometres, you’re all dead before 
vou get thei'c,” they say. That was the task the 3rd regiment 
of the line set itself that August day ; they charged the (xerman 
guns from very far away. The soldiers were still wearing the old 
red trousers, the trousers that arc only seen now around the 
hospitals. So the next day from a distance that field looked 
like a garden of poppy flowers. 

Marius and the comrade at his side went down together. 
And the firing went on, Uic French aiming high because of their 
wounded, the Germans anyhow. Marius turned over on hiS side, 
gripped lus rifle, and fired all the ammunition he had, But he 
was bleeding profusely from the leg and he could not reach to 
get tlie dressing out of his knapsack, so by and by he put his 
finger in the wound to staunch it. They were trodden underfoot 
as charge and counter-charge swept by. 

With the failing of darkness the tirihg stopped, but the 
ihirkt eutne. Murius had lost liis water-bottle in the rush. He 
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called for a hrancardier, called for water, until his throat dried 
up, and he could call no more. The comrade who •had been 
crying to him to kill him because he suttered too much, stopped 
crying and died. 

It seemed to Marius that he had a red-hot iron in his body. 
He tried to drag himself along tlie ground with his hands, and 
failed ; but he lay sheltered a little by his knapsack and pack, 
and they stopped some of the balls. Of the three that found 
him, one grazed his forehead, one entered above the thigh, and 
ploughed its way diagonally down through the body, one rested 
just above the sciatic nerve. 

It was moonlight. A long night. 

And the next day he still lay there, the 14th of August, 
his twenty-second birthday. ^ 

Towards night came the ambulance service, and he managed 
to raise his arm a little to show that he was still alive. 

The four of them took him, one by the legs, one at the head, 
the others by the fronts of his capote and carried him to the 
stretcher. 

When they got him to the ambulance it ^as full, so they left 
him on his stretcher by the side of the road until they could return. 
Whilst he lay there a German aeroplane flew across, dropping 
shells. 

When they came back they took him to a hangar near by in 
the village, where were fourteen others in like rase. The doctor 
had twice to make a temporary dressing before the Germans 
began to shell the hangar, and the brancardien carried their 
wounded out again to an auto-ambulance and laid them there 
in haste as best they could. 

That was the place to see wounds, men with their bodies 
torn to pieces ; men covered with blood and filth ; half men. 
** I was not fit to be touched with a stick," Marius said. 

The road was bad; it rained. Some died by the way; some¬ 
times they got to some kind of a hospital and had the first cares 
given them. That was before the days of well-equipped sanitary 
trains and quick transport for the wounded. By some hazard, 
more or less, Marius was sent to his home town, to Marseilles, 
When they put him off at the station, someone he knew was 
there, and he sent a message to his mother : “ Wounded in the 
leg, Not serious." But the next day when she went to the hos- 
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pitaj ha was unconscious. And so it was day after day. The 
priest came-to* put the crucifix to his lips, and then they put him 
on the operating table. " He will die as easily there as on his 
bed,'’ the idoctor said, “ and there’s just a chance.” 

He lay there three hours with serum pumped into his 
veins to keep the heart going. From the abdominal wound 
they took splinters of metal, cloth, sand, dirt, ” by the spoonful.” 

A year afterw^ards li<‘ came to us to be healed of the internal 
wound that will not lieal. He lias had fourteen days of war 
and fourteen months of suffering in the hospitals. Every morning 
he goes down where the waters are and has his wound washed 
out. Always it is painful, sometimes it is agonizing. When 
it has been too bad, he lies on his bed afterwards, and one tries 
to keep the visitor away. That is difficult. He has that inde¬ 
finable charm tthat wins affection, and that is inexplainable. 
Everyone is very gentle with him, even the Major. The women 
and girls who help in the hospital hang around his bed and bring 
him dainties to tempt his capricious appetite. The little 
mademoiselle wdio comes in the mornings to help with the dressings 
is pitifully devoted^to him and breaks her licarl every day in 
liini. 

In the sunny afternoons he wanders restlessly about the 
hospital under the great trees. He does not enter into the occupa¬ 
tions of the other men ; ho does not try to employ himself. With 
a few people he wall talk, restlessly and excitably, of his few days 
of war and of liis hospital life. He has been shut up too long 
with his pain, and his heart is broken as well as his body. 

One night he had an attack of pain at the hour when the 
men were gathering in the ward to go to bed, and a little 
black-bearded man came over and soothed and coaxed him 
as his mother might do. It seems they had lain in the same 
ward in Marseilles during six months. ” How many friends 
you have,” 1 said, for his sorrow makes him feel lonely. 

” But if they could stop the pain,” he said pitifully. He is 
0:ittpeQUng his mother to slay a few days near him, at the villa 
which looks over to the kind hills across the river. On the vine- 
sha4e4 teitace^ or under the great' chestnut tree beyond, he 
spends many a peaceful afternoon petted by the two kind old 
'people who make their summm home within sound of the rush of 
the hrawlihg river. 
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** Another day and then two and a half hours, and she will 
he here/’ 

0 

Sometimes when he is feeling better than usual he plans how ' 
he is going to live on the little pension they will give him 
with the “MMaillc Militaire.” “ It is not much, but at least I 
shall have life.” To be well again, that is the great thing. ” It 
may take five years even, but if I am well again-” 

When his mother comes, the doctor wjII decide if he shall 
stay hero longer, or go away. That will be another hospital, 
another doctor, another operation. 

One day he wrote down the little story which narrated his two 
weeks’ experience of warfare, and he ended it with a verse which 
he, or he and a comrade, added to a song sung in the hospitals 
the first Christmas of the war. 

The story begins with his name and regimeitt and military 
depot. Perhaps the place names are not all spelt perfectly. 

”.Wounded the 14th August, 1914, Mont- 

court, Friday, at five o’clock, in a bayonet charge on that village. 
Stayed on the field of battle without any care until the 15th 
August, at 5 o’clock. Always good courage,*good hope. From 

there sent to C-, stayed one day one night on a little straw. 

Taken away in the night under a bombardment to the village of 

E-, stayed there one day on a stretcher, quite near the 

station. The 17th August, Monday, sent to a hospital of the 
South which by chance was Marseilles. Arrived the 20th August 
at 4 o’clock evening at the St. Charles station.” 

The songs must remain French as they were written. There 
is one verse from each of the two songs at that time popular in 
the hospitals — 

” Puis on est bless^, 

Lc sang vous inonde. 

L’on se trouve seul 
ta ntiit dans un bois 
£t on crie aussi 
Sans que nul r6pond.— 

Mourir loin de tons, 

Sans memo une croix 1 

Mais soudain dans I'ombre « 

L’on dirait que Ton bouge, 
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.<Un s’approchc, 

Ics bras, 

II porTc sur lui 

^Ii%spoir de la Croix Rouge,— 

On lui dirait, Mcrci— 

Mais on n’y pcnse pas.” 

ihe other, more imaginative, goes to the air of a popular 
song. ” Void la lunc.” 

” Dans les champs, dans lis valloiis, 

On cntend grondent les canons, 

Partont la gueiTe. 

Gisent des blesses, des morts entassus, 

Jonchant la tcrre— 

^yiais v#ici venir la nuit 
An loin le canon s’cst tu, 

L'cnmcmi s'cnfuit. 

LJn rayon de clarte 
Vient pour eclaircr 
Unc Sa‘ur dt* charite, 

Void la lune 
Petit soldat 
Dans la nuit brune 
Unc femme est Ik 
Consolant les infortimcs 
Dans les champs noirs 
Void la lunc. 

Rayon d'espoir.’^ 


K. W. 
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INDO-ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

W/ITH the spread of Western culture in India, then 
arises a question o1 growing importance. Is it n 
healthy sign that our countrymen show a tendency to 
make their mark in English letters ? For* hundreds ot 
years India has been the home of genuine poetic fervour 
A country that has produced Kalidasa, Kumban and 
scores of others, may well claim an honoured place in the 
region of literature But it is regrettable that at the 
present day the output of Indian literature is so small, 
considering its traditions One is inclined to ask whethei’ 
’this is due to the fact that our talents arc wasted away 
in trying to shine in a loreign language ^ 

Much has been said and written of the materialism 
of oui age and the consequent fall in poetic ardour. 
But if w^e turn to tlie literature of England, we fail to sci‘ 
the truth of this statement. Within the last quarter of a 
century some of the most distinguished names may be 
found: for example, Meredith, Oscar Wilde, Stephen 
Philips, Watson, W. B. Yeats, etc. In the realm of prose 
and drama, we notice such great persons as Hardy, Bernard 
Shaw, A. C. Benson and G. K. Chesterton. Certainly, 
we can state with perfect assurance that the future literary , 
historian will place some of these names in the front rank. 
But what of our country ? When compared with this* : 
literary energy of England, our output dwindles into* 
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insignificance. It is time that we cease to live on our 
past and consider the causes that have led to this deplorable 
state. 

The fact that the medium of education has been 
English has unnecessarily thrust the vernaculars from 
their deserved place. There is an impression, especially 
among our students, that we can cxr^'l in English literature. 
Half a century of our efforts in this direction has made it 
manifest that for a thorough grasp of English idiom and 
English sounds, one must be bom to the tongue. When 
noting these efforts of our countr 3 nncn and countrywomen, 
three names stand foremost Tom Dutt, Sarojini Naidu 
and Rabindr^ Nath Tagore. Toru Dutt, perhaps the most 
talented figure in modern Indian literature, spent a consider¬ 
able part of her short life in England and France. Sarojini 
Naidu had the finishing ttiuches of her education in King's 
College and Girton. Even Tagore, the most conspicuously 
Indian of the throe, owes much to his short stay in England. 
But judging even the=;e with the highest standards as 
Matthew Arnold would require, wc may state, for 
example, that Sarojini Naidii's songs and lyrics are 
totally eclipsed by Swinburne's. Even Tagore's English 
translations, in .spite of their strong flavour of Elizabethan 
literature, cannot claim a high place in English literature. 
But our Bengalee brethren bear testimony to the fact that 
his name will ever reign supreme in their own literature. 
And it cannot be denied that if ever there has been a bom 
poet, it is Tagore. Poetic genius is not absent in India, 
hut it is misdirected. 

We cannot lose sight of the fact that the study of 
English literaturehas had, and must have, a potent influence 
on oUrliteratufe4 It has given us a wider outlook on life: 
the keynote of passion and joy, so characteristic of English 
IKmtry, has been introduced into ours. Our literature, 
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which was once mainly religious in tone, now includes 
every department of human thought and feeling. ^ Inter¬ 
change of influences between great nations will ever 
yield happy results. Nor can we deny that the East and 
th#^ West have still to understand each other ; for India 
and England are knit together by the inscrutable decree 
of Providence. Owing to the peculiar adaptability of the 
Indian intellect, the study of English literature has spread 
remarkably in India; but we must confess that as our 
temperament is, to a great (‘xtent, of a different cast, we 
cannot readily enter into all the moods of English litera¬ 
ture. It is often stated that our literature, if it be in 
Imglish, will reveal the spirit of our country |o the West. 
It may do it, but we pay a dear price for it; for our 
})roductions are bound to be second-rate. When we 
employ a foreign language, we arc prone to be artificial 
both in thought and diction. Edmund Gosse deserves 
our gratitude for the timely rebuke he *gave to Sarojini 
Naidu. What with her splendid gifts she could have 
accomplished if she had exercised them in Bengalee, we 
can easily imagine. Not even the most learned of English 
poets were able to write Latin poems of the same excellence 
as their English pieces. And if the English were to study 
our vernacular literatures and transfer their essence to 
theirs, how different would be the result! If a Fitzgerald 
were to rise to-day and immortalise in English verse some 
of our masterpieces, it would be a boon indeed. 

In poetry we may attain a certain degree of merit, 
for in it the poetic feeling is as much important as 
the diction. But literary prose requires a thorough 
knowledge of the subtleties of the language, in fact such a 
mastery of it as a foreigner, can rarely achieve. That is 
why there arc very few Indians to-day who can write good 
literary prose. 
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It is worthy of note that tho works of two of our 
greatest writers, viz., Rabindra Nath Tagore and Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, are mostly in Bengalee. It would 
be a salutary change if our \oung men will, instead of 
attempting English verse seiit»usly, try to grasp the spirit 
of Western literature and express it in their own vernaculars. 
If the literary talents of our countrymen are devoted to the 
promotion of the vernaculars, India will no doubt raise 
a literature worthy of her ancient civilisation. 


V KUirANIDUl 

j 1 f 


A PICTURE. 

Her chin in interlaced lingers caught, 

And eyes so sad and v'eary and pain-worn 
Into the distant scene she gazed and thought 
She saw ’mid falling leaves and all forlorn 
The face she dearly loved and late had lost. 

A little face inset with eyes of brown 
And dimpled mouth and cheeks and hair wind-tossec^ 
And soft smooth brow’ that vainly tried to frown. 
And in the murm’ring of the breeze she heard 
A bell-lik(‘ voic e which still had seemed so sweet; 
And in the stillness broken not by bird 
Or man, she framed a fitting tomb and meet, 

And even as she thought she breathed a sigh 
And hoped to meet her in tlie distant by-and-by. 




RECINA OUHA 
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SHE SAW SHAKESPEARE. 

[Mistress Margaret Meredith from whose papers these 
impressions have been gathered, was the wife of an Eliza¬ 
bethan country clergyman, one of those scholarly divines 
who, like the “ judicious ” Hooker, George Herbert and 
Dr, Donne, were as remarkable for the simplicity of 
their lives as for the profundity of their culture. Margaret 
herself read Greek and was no mean Hebrew scholar. She 
and her husband enjoyed the favour and friendship of 
their noble neighbours the J^embrokes of Wilton, near 
Salisbury, especially of the fair and learned Countess 
Sidney*s sister, Pembroke’s mother.” All her days 
were passed in the quiet little villages nestling under the 
bare Downs. Every spring she saw the blue-bells 
carpet the copses with azure glory and she picked cowslips 
in the fields. Yet three times it was granted this home- 
staying little Vicaress to behold Shakespeare in the flesh ! 
Thrice blessed, happy Margaret, you did not live in vain.J 

T remember the day in the year 1601 when all the tombs 
X and pillars of the fair Cathedral Church of Sarum were 
hung with sable draperies, 'flic body of the old Earl of Pembroke 
was brought thither to be laid among the dead in a vault beneath 
the stones of the choir. It was a solemn day of mourning, albeit 
Nature was pranked out in the green and gold of tha spring 
time, and the blossoming ha^vtho^n hedges gave a bridal look to 
the ttrorld 
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My Lord's servants, the company of players he had main¬ 
tained,‘bore his coffin. My Lord Bishop Cotton, he who had 
nineteen children by one wife, read the burial service over my 
Lord. The rooks cawnd without us, they wheeled about the spire, 
and the sunlight, coming through the chancel window, lay in 
gorgeous lines of ruby, amethyst and topaz on the stone floor. 
And there, among those gathered together to honour the dead and 
to mingle their tears and sighs with those of the bereaved, 1 
first beheld Master William Shakespeare, greatest of dramatists 
who had come out of London foi that purpose. 

That most wondrous face of his drew my e3'es like a magnet, 
and when once they had lighted on it withal, they could scarcely 
look away. 

Was it because 1 knew of the transcendent genius burning 
Within that ttie aspect of Shakespeare’s outer man affected me so 
deeply that I iceled as if I w’ere drunk with wine ? Methought 
the white dome-like biow towered above all others ; that the eyes 
with their calm, grand outlook (ould see, if they so listed, into 
the hearts and souls of those around him. The sunlight flooded 
Master Shakespeare's head, and his scant hair and pointed beard, 
fine as silk, shone like the golden hilt of his sword. His surely 
was a mightier head than Jupiter's and liad performed greater 
miracles than giving birth to the goddess Minerva, for had not 
the Prince of Denmark, the Jew and the Merchant of Venice, the 
lovers, Romeo and Juliet, Beatrice and Benedick and a score of 
other figures, delightsome and tragic alike, entered the crucible 
of his brain, mere puppets of thrice-told tales, and come forth all 
•fresh and alive, touched by the divine fire and equipped wit;li 
immortality." 

♦ * * * Nt 43 

“ Ere he left Wilton, yet another glimpse I caught of Master 
Shakespeare. He was strolling beneath the beeches of Sir Philip'& 
avenue with my young Lord Pembroke, his arm flung about 
his neck. 

* Methinks their love for each other passeth the love of 
women/ said I to myself, ' Certain it passeth the love of 
Mistress Mary Filton/ I crouched behind the velvet trunk pf a 

£ t ooppar beech and then I heard >(ieclaime4 by Master 
^espearcj hrom a pa|^r that he held in his hand the irst 
I of the pkquisite sonnet: 
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' Tliou art thy mother’s glass and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime.. ’ 

There was a clear sweet rhythm in the voic<‘ of 
Shakespeare that thrilled to the very heart. ‘ This will be a 
finer galaxy of love sonnets than Petrarch*s or my sainted uncle 
Philip's Astrophel a^id Stella* I heard my Lord Master Herbert say, 
after he had hearkened entranced. ' It must indeed be so, with 
aught that cometh from thee, thou miracle. Will Shakespeare. 
We know that it will transcend everything and outlive the world.’ 

And so they moved on along the path of chequered shade 
and sunlight till their voices died away in the still, mild air." 

The Third Time. 

At the first performance of Twclvth Night, December, 1603, 
Wilton was snow-bound. The pure white maqtle enveloped 
the fair house and park, and lay as high as the door knockers in 
the little town. King James and Queen Ann the Dane, driven 
out of London by the raging plague, were being entertained with 
splendour by my Lord, our neighbour the Earl of Pembroke. 
There were banquets, balls and masques, and <me evening we were 
bidden to the play. ’Twas to be the merry new comedy 
Twelvth Night of Master William Shakespeare. 

The great hall was lit by torches and the King sat, quilled and 
padded in amber-coloured taffetas with his hose in rucks about 
his ankles, within the ruddy glare of the blazing logs on the* open 
hearth. Behind his chaii stood the Jester Archie in cap and 
bells, and at the end of the first act His Majesty did vow with 
loud gufiaws that Archie had been completely outshone by the 
fool on the stage. 

My Lady Arabella Stuart, a host in herself for beauteous looks 
and wondrous jewels, was seated at the Queen's right hund. None 
in the brilliant company laughed more gayly at the most humorous, 
dainty comedy than this hapless fair lady doomed later to cry 
her sweet eyes out in a dreary prison. The Spanish ambassador 
attracted much notice as he was somewhat of a novelty. He had* 
been bidding for popularity among the ladies of the court by gifts 
of Spanish gloves and rare perfumes. Yet, methought 
he was only a coxcombish person^ full of exaggerated aits and far 
infenor in gallantry and grace ta that flower of fine courtesy 
m}' Lord Pembroke, who did the honours of his house wit^^ so 
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great a dignity and charm of manner. My Lord's steward, Master 
Massinger, in his velvet livery and gold chain moved hither and 
thither, busily attending to the illustrious guests. His son 
Philip, the dramatist, had come down from London where he was 
familiar, I warrant, with the lounge in great St. Paul’b, the ordi- 
naries and theatres round about, and with the Globe in particular. 
Before the curtain went up on Illyria, Philip whispered in his 
father’s ear to prepare him for one of his office being mercilessly 
ridiculed and scurvily used in the play that wc were to sec. 

Oh matchless magic, indisputable sway of genius! Behind 
that curtain was but a rough label to say ’twas Illyria, but no 
sooner had it risen than every man and woman in the hall of 
Wilton House was transported to that very country. On this 
so plain and simple stage labelled Illyria the Master in his Twelvtli 
\ight fantasy ^^cld up the mirror to all Nature. 

Not one that uas theie but could, methouglit, have taken 
something to himself from the wit and wisdom and pearls of truth 
that fell from the players’ mouths. The lovely Lady Arabella 
may have marked spcrially the lines : 

’ Unstaid and skittish in all motions else 
Save in the constant image of the creature 
That is beloved ’ 

and she may have heeded the wise advice, on which later, to her 
undolRg, she acted not: 

‘ Let .still the woman take * 

An elder than herself, so wears she to him.' 


The play being over, a rumour went about the hall that Master 
William Slj^kespcare was present among the company of players 
* behind the scenes. The King forthwith asked his host to present 
to him the great dramatist, whoso works he had sense and taste 
enow to admire and study; he, in this+respect, being of a more 
Jiice discrimination than mighty Elizabeth. 

So the audience tarried in their places whilst my Lord 
Pembroke led Master WiUiam Shakespeare forth by the hand up 
to where His Majesty sat by the hearth. * . 

And thus I saw those two^gain together, and till I die the 
they made as they advanced to the Ring’s chair through 
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tke torch-lit iflll where the bright eyes and jewels of so many fair 
ladies flashed and shone in rivalry, will never be effaced from my 
memory. 

My Lord of Pembroke seemed as if of a purpose to take on a 
humbler air beside his friend. For all his pride of carriage and 
richness of raiment, methought, my Lord's eyes said plainly, 
' See, I am but a sorry beggar compared with him. ’ And yet I 
beheld the invisible golden thread of that love ‘ passing the 
love of w’omen ’ which had inspired the immortal sonnets, yoking 
these tw’o together on the roll of Fame. Side by side they 
kneeled, the wondrous genius, who was for ' all time,' and the 
Earl, who for polished courtesy and grace, was one of the 
chief ornaments of his age, and both did homage to the 
boorish King." 

BEATRICE ^lifRSHALL. 

London. 
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CRIEVANCES AND THE PROVINCES. 


" policy of decentralisation is carried out to the 

^ extent recommended in a famous despatch Lord 
^Har^i^’s Government, provincial political conferences 
/wall perhaps^discuss more subjects of local interest than 
iis the case ht present. Most of the resolutions passed 
- by these conferences relate to grievances repeated all over 
India. Sometimes while a measure of general application 
is condemned, special local illustrations of the hardships 
caused thereby may be adduced. Thus the Ahmedabad 
and Berar conferences, held a few weeks ago, complained 
of the w^orking of the Defence of India Act generally, but 
with^special reference to the prohibition of Mrs. Besant's 
entry into Bombay and the Central Provinces, respectively. 
TJhe Bombay Government has noti^et explained to the* 
public why the presence of that lad37jn the presidency 
would endanger the public peace or safety. The Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces has courteously 
explaine4that his polic}^ approved by the public, has been 
:; tP 4^sallow violent political agitation during the progress of 

information yjarranted the belief that Mrs- 


'treat y 
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“ If such a guarantee was at all necessary, there wds no 
one to ensure her silence on politics at other nteetings. 
The Government had therefore to prohibit her entry into 
the province altogether, or on condition of her avoiding 
politics in her speeches or to prohibit her attendance at 
political meetings only. It was, perhaps, open td the 
Government under the Defence of India Act to make the 
prohibition conditional or partial. But apparently tlxe 
Chief Commissioner received his information at a tiH^e when 
the only effective order that could be passed was on© of 
entire prohibition. If so, how does the matter wstand 
now ^ * 

Some of the educational grievances ajdvanced 
the Ahmedabad Conference may be heard more or less all 
over India. But departmental interference in the selection 
of text-books for secondary and elementary schools, and 
use of the vernaculars as a media of inslrtiction “ as far as 
possible ” weie subjects on which a good deal of discussion 
had been focussed prior to the conference in the Bombay 
presidency. An elastic phrase like “as fai as possible 
commits the conference to nothing very definite. It would 
be quite consistent with the resolution to insist upon high 
' school students redUling vernacular as well as English 
^text-books on certain subjects, and answering a certain 
number of questions in such subjects in the vernaculars 
at the public examinations, and to allow teachers to use 
any language as the medium of instruction,^ at their 
discretion. The details are best handled by personli of 
educational experience. It** is, however, clear from tlu* 
resolution that the “ medium of instruction “ may be 
made a plank in the political platform, if professors join 
hands with politicians. 

As has already been remarked, most of the subjects dis'* 
^ cussed at the provincial conferences are of^ general lnt<j|e^' 
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to all India. As President of the Ahmcdabad Conference, 
the Hoq. Mr. Jinnah forinulalcd the greatest or the most 
radical grievance felt by “ Young India,'* which phrase 
includes,! believe, the whole of the National Congress, or at 
least a part of it which cannot be ignored. This grievance 
is that the affairs of a country with a population of 300 
millions and moic i^ “ practically under the control and 
management of an alien biircaucrac 3 % nol respon>ible to the 
people of the country, under no control of thr^ people who 
pay taxation " It is added that the Secretary of State 
may have no personal knowledge of India ; the knowledge 
of his Council may not bo up to date ; and in practice the 
control of the British Parliament over the Secretary of State 
is nominal, while his control over the Government of India 
is real. Supposing that all these additional drawbacks are 
removed, the fact would still remain that the British 
Parliament is not plccted by the people of India and it sits 
thousands of miles away from India. It is therefore clear 
to Mr Jinnah that " India will no longer merely obey, but 
wants to manage her own affairs : the soul of Young India 
has been roused and it yearns for political freedom." The 
Bombay High Court has recently explained that language 
of this kind " may be wise or may fee foolish/' but it is 
not seditious. I have often wondered why political writers 
and speakers should go to jail or pay large sums of money* 
to lawyers in order to learn the meaning of sedition, and 
whether ^ few clear illustrations may not be added to the 
sections of the Penal Code concerned so as to place 
the meaning of the law beyond dispute, Macaulay was 
nothing if not clear, and the Code with which his name is 
associated contains ever so many illustrations. Why 
should not ouf congresses and conferences ask |or some 
ihttstrations like the following ? The present system of 
jioVertoient is anomalous this is not sedition, for one 
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need not hate or contemn an anomaly ; in fact, the British 
people rather like anomalies. “ The Ci\il Service h an able 
and high-minded body of persons, but we can do without 
them, or if we want some of them, they must execute our 
mandates and not dictate to 300 millions of people”— 
this is not sedition, for one can bid good-bye to others with 
the best of feelings—and the recognition of their good and 
great qualities is distinctly complimentary. ” The Secretary 
of State knows little about India, and Parliament knows 
less. It is the glory of the British nation to emancipate 
others wherever its flag floats : Parliament will cheerfully 
let us manage our own affairs if we earnestly assert that we 
yearn to be free”—this is not sedition, but flajttery. The 
European Civil Servants have no permanent interest in this 
country : they are attracted by the high salaries offered, the 
highest in the world, and as .soon as they earn their pension, 
they are only too glad to retire and poison the minds of their 
countrymen at home against those whose salt they eat ”— 
this is clearly sedition, for it denies that the presence of 
Europeans in India is providential, and it excites hatred and 
contempt against them. It is easy to select such typical 
illustrations from newspapers, and if they are inserted in the 
Penal Code, one need not go to jail or pay counsel in oMer 
to learn the law of the land. 

” Wise or foolish who has ever defined wisdom or 


folly ? Mr. Jinnah thanks the British* Government for 
having replaced autocracy by a bureaucracy yrill be 


more grateful if the bureaucracy is replaced by democracy. 
Bnt eyery cracy ” must, in the first place, be capable of 
di^hargmg the task entrusted to it. Democracy wouM; 

the -,30Cf milliioES and 
'the tmreaucracy is "said ■ to be',ah; 
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circumstances we can only have an oligarchy, whether 
Indians j)redomiiiate in it or Europeans. Home Rule, 
or the schemes su])por1ed by the political associations 
and conferences, v'ould at present set up only an 
Indian oligarchy. That form of government may be 
suitable in certain circumstances, if it can undertake 
the responsibilities of good and efficient government. 
When the politicians, with seeiiiing self-abnegation, agree 
to resign the control of military affairs into other 
hands, they really concede that they cannot undertake 
the responsibility of defending the country and protecting 
the peace. They would be ready to keep the purse 
in their own hands. It is admitted that the people 
at large have no sense of patriotism and if companies of 
soldiers of all castes are to be fornu'd in war time in Bengal 
or Southern or Western India, only the educated classes will 
enlist. These classes will supply officers, but how many 
soldiers will they pro\fidc ? In peace time the less-educated 
or uneducated sections may enlist in every province, 
if there is need for their enlistment. But the present 
war has disclosed what sacrifices a nation may be called 
upon to make in times of emergenc)'. Unless the people 
at large are actuated by that kind of patriotism which they 
admittedly lack at present, it is premature to speak of 
democracy, and an oligarchy which would merely administer 
finances, without undertaking a much heavier responsi¬ 
bility, may indeed be wise, in the sense that it is 
calculating, but when one important factor in the calculation 
is left out, even assuming that the oligarchy will command 
the respect and confidence of all classes, it will betray only 
a Jack* of the sense of humour. That is the present 
situation- It may change at some future time, but we 
cannot count chickens before they are hatched. Whatever 
ideals may be chetished by individuals, the Ahmedabad 
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Conference, as a whole, gave its s^upport to the scheme 
of reforms put forward by 19 members of the Jmperial 
Legislative Council, and recommended it to the National 
Congress for consideration. That scheme does not come 
up to the democratic ideal, though it would mark a great 
advance towards that ideal. 

A glance at some of the other resolutions passed at 
Ahmedabad will show the common features of the politics 
of all provinces. Permanent or long-term settlements 
of land revenue on the basis that it is a tax, the separation 
of judicial and executive offices, reform of forest admin¬ 
istration, improvement of the sanitary condition of villages, 
changes in the methods of assessing ^nd revising 
the income-tax, suppression of the drink habit as in 
Russia, the expansion of the co-operative movement, 
more accommodation and sanitary conveniences for 
third-class railway passenger.^, the reduction of the 
official control over municipalities and local boards as 
in England, the extension of the system of volunteering 
to all Indians—these and other subjects aie not of mere 
local interest. It is probable that when each provincial 
Government is allowed to deal with the grievances in its 
own way, there will be more diversity in the programmes 
of the provincial conferences. But another result of 
'provincial autonomy will be that invidious comparisons 
will be made between the attitudes of different rulers and 
a spirit of rivalry may be introduced among the officers 
and legislators of different provinces. Sympathetic imita¬ 
tion maybe of even more frequent occurrence—^just as the 
Government of the Central Provinces has not allowed 
the Bombay Government to remain alone in keeping 
out Mrs. Besant's political activities. As there is a 
bond of sympathy between one provincial Conference 
and another, there will be a similar bond of 
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sympathy between (me provincial Government and 
another. 

As a rule, the political coiiforcncesaddress their resolu¬ 
tions to the Go\’ernmcnt. There is, however, one notable 
exception ; it recommends the Swadeshi movement to the 
people and appeals to them to j^ive preference, whenever 
possible, to Indian products cjver imported commodities 
even a: a saciiiice. A similar may be made in 

several other cases ; for example, the improvement of the 
sanitary cundition of villages or towns is not entirely a 
qiicsthm of .^paring public fmid^. It depends to a large 
extent on the liahits of the people, and there is no reason 
why the coiderences should not a])peal to them to be a 
little more attenU\’o to their c'wn welfaix. Perhaps such 
appeals aie b' be made by officials, while the more popular 
Swadeshi appeal is made by the leaders. Of course, the 
officials A'ill liut make the latter, and the leaders at least 
ought 1 
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THE STORY OF A SHRINE. 


I N the north-west corner of India, in Sindh, is a small town 
by the name of Sehvvan. For 11 months of the year it lies 
apart, desolate, surrounded by the sandy plains, wrapt up, so to 
say, in dreams of its former greatness. From afar, the old fort of 
Sehwan shows like a high, broad hill. This hill has been chosen 
for more than 2,000 years by conquerors and warriors of all 
times and races as a convenient spot fo!*^ forts, watch-towers, 
hnd castles, and by building the new' one always on the ruins of 
the last, the hill has taken large dimensions. The first of whom 
one knows with certainty that he has built a. fort here, is 


Alexander the Great, called Sikander by the natives. During 
his famous journey down the Sutlej and Indus valley, which ended 
so fatally near Karachi, he stopped here and built a citadel. 
The villagers will tell us even to-day, with bated breath, that 
Sikander, in the shape of an enormous snake, is reposing in the 
depth of this hill and that when this snake moves, the whole 


hill and the surrounding country shakes. The Hindus were at 
that time masters of the country, and after having partially^ 
destroyed Alexander's fort, they rebuilt their own. One dynasty 
followed the other, until in the 10th century A.D, Mohamed 
Kasim, after passing the Khyber, built here the first Mphamedan 
fort, tie i;emains of v?hich are stili to be seen : walls built 

blue'that xannot_ be' imitated; :to-d^;^.|:4: 

remains/of ma^iVe 

lilt'!..the'!'^three' Iholy-':'demshes,. 
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opposition to the grossly materialistic Mohamedan views preached 
an ideal pantheism, combined with an high ethical standard. 
They are chaiacterizcd by complete absence of fanaticism, which 
otherwise is one of the special features of Islam. God, the 
Incomparable, the Incomprehensible, lives in each, and can be 
felt and seen by everyone in the depth of their own hearts, whether 
Hindu, Buddhist or !Mohamedan. 

The three friends found ard(‘nt believers among the mixed 
population of Sindh. One of them, Khair-ud-Diii, remained in 
Rohri, where he is buried ; the second, Sliams-ud-Din, wandered 
as far as Ahmedabad; the third Lai Shahbaz, called Kalandar 
Shah by the people, settled down in Sehwan. His reputation as a 
miracle-working saint spread all lound. Hundreds and thousands 
came from all directions to hear and see him ; the most fabulous 
h‘gends wore told, heard and believed with vciitable greed. Ho 
seems to have'^been a harmless saint who, with mild benevolence, 
spread an atmosphere of (oiifidence and peace around him. 

He lived simply and in strict retirement and chastitv ; 
publicly he w^as only S(‘en at big feasts and gatherings where he 
blessed and tauglrt- the hundreds. A tame lioness w’as his 
inseparable companion. How different arc the lazy, good-for- 
nothing fakirs, who boast of being disciples and—trading on 
the sacred name—impose upon the siinjdo and credulous people. 
In Sindh he took the name of Kalandar Shah, und<T which he is 
known up till now. In the houb(‘ of a Hindu, by the name of 
Parumal, he is said to have raisi'd to life a dead boy, the eldest 
son. Even now this family exists in Sehwan, and the eldest 
son is ahvays called Parumal; they arc constant attendants at 
the shrine. After the death of the saint, who w’as called a “ Pir,*' 
a beautiful mausoleum wms erected over his remains with many 
cupolas and minarets, which is kept in good order and careful 
repBCir and is of great fame among all the Mohamedans in 
Sindh and beyond. Kalandar Shah’s disciples form a sort 
of friars’ order ; they arc called Kalandar Shah’s fakirs. They 
liye ill celibacy and poverty, without a settled home^ and wander 
begging through the land, from Kashmere in the north to Gujarat 
in the itouth and Rajputana in the cast. They ^re a greedy, 
dissolute lot, devoted to bhang-eating and smoking, which 
produces a state of drunkenness and wild ravings, which is looked 
ks religious ecstasy and regarded as liighly inspirational. 
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Those fakirs are supposed to number over 10,000 ; two to three 
thousand of them assemble once a year at the annual fair in 
memory of the saint at Sehwan. 

The mcla was to take place from the 17th to 20th August, 
and some of us availed ourselves gladly of the opportunity to 
watch it all, given by the kind invitation of the officials. The 
chief characteristic of the mela is the dhamdl or diuvish dance, 
executed by the fakirs. Ladies would not be safe by themselves 
and even tlie gcmlleiiicn }ia\'e a stiong police escort ; for ecstasy, 
fanaticism and unbridled lic'ensc ivaLli tiu'ir climax at these 
mclas. 

At the station we vere imT by some of the native officials, 
who waited with qayis and camels. How blase looked our camels 
with their long lids, lialf-open eyes, with their contemptuously 
puised lips and arrogantly thrust-out neck ! Brightly coloured 
and embroidered saddles with long dangling tassel^ were on their 
backs, and their unslinpcly necks were decorated with necklaces 
of beads or slu'lls. J-adics generally ride astride like the men. 
Now they rise, swaying and gurgling ; the great height at 
which one is seated, the (juick rhythmical movement, 
the silent, afar off. shimmering, sandy plain, with palm-trees 
and fields dotted here and there—and in the for<'ground the 
little towm with its old, half-mined buildings and mosques and 
the stately picturesque shrine—all this increases the feeling 
of the unreal and mysterious that always surrounds the traveller 
in India; one realizes that one is in the region of the A rahian Nights. 
At the foot of the hill, in front of an old heavy gate-way, be¬ 
tween two rock wails, we dismount. A wild phantastical scene 
’ spreads before us. One can still sec the traces of the old founda¬ 
tions, portly walls of the various old huls. When the rain tears 
deep crevices and channels in the old tile and brickw'ork, the 
villagers still find coins, ornaments, weapons and other articles 
belonging to a far-off time, that seem to bring us a ghastly reminder 
of the lives spent here; now and then bones or whole skeletons 
are found. The brickwork shows remains of various styles of 
buildings, betraying the time or dynasty during which they 
originated; most of all we see the intensely green or 
blue tiles, with white aral>esks or Arabic letters. Through the 
dark, narrow passage and a broken gateway with fine arch we 
riound ourselves on a sort of plateau at the upper part of the hill* 
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on which the present Government bungalow is built, a comfortable 
5-roometl house with flat roof and broad verandah all round ; 
the outhouses to the south contain niunshis’and servants’ quarters, 
kitchen and stables. The officials and police escort arc eager to 
conduct us to the scene of the dhamAl, After Iiaving got rid 
of the dust of tJu* journey and having rofrcslu^d ourselves, we 
dost end the hill agein and, crossing a sandy plain, enter the town. 
On tins pleni a t< inpoiary broad load had been formed, lined on 
both sides by gaily cl( corat(‘d thatched huts which were 
inhabited bv da*'** mj' and singing giils, uho hoping for rich gain 
hud flocked here Irom all directions. Clothed in shining silk and 
gold stuff, co^end with heavy gold and silver ornaments, they 
sit idie.idy now, at 10 o’clock in tlu‘ morning uith apathetic faces, 
dull, sombre, with imtiinony-bLu kened C’^es, on tlieir bedstead? 
that are sprcipl wdth carpets in flaming (oloins - (hewing betel, or 
with the hukkah or a (igaixtte betw'ecui their red-stained lips. 
One (ould s(‘C tiny w'cre i-till exhaust(‘d aiter last night’s orgies 
and disMpations ; the spt i tai le is repulsive. How dillercnt they 
look in the evenings when, cxdted by bhang and stimulated by 
the admiration of ^hiuidieds and thousands of men, they turn 
their lithe boclu s in ihvthmu .J inovcMiKUits faster and faster, 
with me redibk gnice fulness and swiftness; tlieir lecL move 
so fast, one cannot follow the steps with one’s eyes, and the jingling 
and tinkling of tlieii ornaments make a pleasant accompaniment. 
Others sing w’ilh nasal and gutluial voice; the performance is 
not melodious ; but wa cannot but admire the enormous flexi¬ 
bility oi the voice, and th<‘ melodramatic effect with which they 
pour foith their epics or lynts, partly containing popular, 
tales, paitly erotic and religions sentiments. 

All around us is the hum of thousands of voices of the Moha- 
medan and Hindu pilgrims. The sawars (mounted police) 
make a path through the multitude, and now wc wind through 
the dark, narrow, evil-snu'lling, but picturesque streets of the 
old towm. Most of the Hindu houses are built of the tiles of the 
old ruins that seem to be indestructible ; the front consists in 
most cases of finely carved, age-blackeniid balconies, pillars and 
turrets, Here we meet the famous Parumal. who is head of the 
family at present, and who invites us to attend the procession this 
afternoon, when he apd his eldest son take, as usual, the heavy 
lOeWr o^old cloth to the shrine of the saint. N<)w wc hear mora 
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and more distinctly the dull rhythm of gigantic drums, accompan¬ 
ied by peculiar, half-barking, half-shouting voices. Now we 
turn the last corner, and sec through the narrowly sloping street 
the square in front of the famous shrine, not larger than 35 sepiare 
feet, on which a multitude of many hundred fakirs, almost naked, 
and decorated phantasti<'ally, whirl in mad dance, with the inde¬ 
fatigable cry : Kalandar ji mast —(that is literally . “ The 
madness or drunkenness of Kalandar). Instead of descending 
the street, we are led up a rickety stjurcase on a fine old wooden 
balcony, where chairs are placed for us, and peons with fans 
behind, and from there we have a sphmdid vi<*w of th(* teeming, 
writliing mass of raving luimanit^^ Round about, on balconies, 
verandahs and roofs, is a crowd (jf spectators both Mussulman 
and Hindu. Each of the performers seems to have chosen a 
peculiar mad trick of his own, through which he mt‘ans to dis¬ 
tinguish himself and to excel the others. One lias decorated 
himself with red rags, a sectmd one with ostrich feathers, a 
third one with shells. All have long, matted, much-dyed, hair. 
In their hands they carry iron rods, or rings, or bells, or the great 
conch shell from whic'h th(‘y draw hcart-rcndiing tones. Others 
have reed flutes, or penny whistles, or tambourins, or cymbals, 
by means of which they accompany their monotonous cry rhyth¬ 
mically. A sort of magnetism seems to emanate from this wild 
mass : one has to gaze and gaze till one feels almost stupefied. 
Here and there wc sec in the midst of the mad fakirs pious admirers, 
who fan the perspiring mass, or sprinkle them with rose water. 
Till sunset they fast, but afterwards they compensate themselves 
by carousing and feasting as the guests of the inhabitants and the 
t)ilgrims. In the evening the cobbles of the square are wet, like 
after a heavy downpour, and most of it is, no doubt, the sweat 
of the hysterical dancers. Many of them dance from 4 to 5 
hours without interruption ; often they faint or get epileptic and 
hysterical fits, which is looked upon as a high degree of ecstasy ; 
many are temporarily absolutely bereft of their senses. While 
crowds of the dancers disappear within the dark portals of the 
shrine, fresh crowds swarm from above on to the square to ta^ko 
their place, so that it remains crowded until the late afternoon. 
Over the entrance to the shrine hang numberless big and small 
hells.^ which the worshipper touches while passing under them 
so as to make them sound. With their foreheads they touch the 
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-two high marble pillars, which are therefore of a shining black in 
some places after the usage of centuries. At first one enters a 
small square courtyard, and beyond this is the inmost shrine 
where the grave of Lai Shalibaz is. It is burrounded by an iron 
railing of highly artistic design ; above is a roofing of heavy silk, 
from which dangle glass-balls, bells, tufts of hair, rags, rag dolls, 
small cots, etc. The tomb consists of a marble sarcophagus, 
on which is chiselled the name and the life story of the saint with 
a fulsome eulogy ; on the lower edges are texts from the Koran. 
Of the grave proper the visitor can see nothing, for it is covered 
with many valuable cloths and covers that lie one on the top of 
the other. Last year the pile had risen to suc h an extent that 
it almost reached the roof; 8(K) were removed and sold for Jiigh 
value to the believers ; for the fact that they had covered the 
grave of the s^.int gave thcmi great sanctity and miracle-working 
power; blessing and healing will be bestowed on the owaicr. 
Of the money so obtain(‘d, netessary repairs were made. 

The worshipp<‘rs present moiuw and otlier gifts to the fakirs 
that guard the slinne. liesides, many have a little keepsake foi 
the saint, so to say, in the shape of articles of clothing, ornaments, 
toys, etc. All articles connected with children are given by 
women who have been iinpl(»ring the saint to bestow the blessing 
of fruitfulness. In the shrine, betwTcn the pillars, squat many 
mullahs ox fakirs readiiigor reciting th<‘Koran, or sunk in medita¬ 
tion ; often they tell the jmblic Icgcmds from the life of the 
saint, or visions, or experiences, that they have had in connection 
with him; everyone expecIs 'presc'uts.' In the shrine, wdiich is 
of octagonal iorm, are many mysterious nooks and niches, in which 
the believers like to hide, for holy ct imludy purposes By moans 
of a spiral stairc*ase that leads through bat-haunted comers and 
i rcviceg, wt ascend to the minarets, from when* one has a glorious 
view over the old towm, the historical hill and far away the 
shining desert, with the silver band of the Indus in the furthest 
distance, bordered by palm tiees and, litTC and there, the mango 
and plantain groves in lusc ious greenness, with the surrounding 
rice and wheatfields, Truly^an enchanting picture, which seems 
to call and beaepn, as if it w'anted to encourage us to find here 
the key to the secret that lends such a nameless charm to 
the desert. "But underneath us, in the courtyard^ the mad fana¬ 
tical conti^peSk 
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Through a dark passage we get to the lioness’ rage ; for in 
memory of Kalandar Shah a lioness is always kept here. , The old 
queen of the wilderness looks at us with dark brooding splunx-like 
eyes, calm, immovable and yet significantly, as if she had learnt 
in the 30 years of her captivity the meaning of the shibboleth 
of the Indian people : Kismet and Maya. 

In the afternoon, at 3 o'clock, the processions begin which aie 
undertaken by those who have a special vow to fulfil. In 
memory of a special f.ivour of the saint they have to present 
him—or rather thewith money or articles in kind; abo\'e 
all, they have to invest the gra\'e with a new and valuable 
covering. We wont to look at Parumal’s procession, wiiich is 
always the most splendid, and for w'hich we had received a special 
invitation. The procession started from his house, first througli 
the narrow streets, then it made the circuit of t];ie town, and 
stopped at last at tlu' shrine. At a spot where the narrowness 
of thcj road permitted it, chairs w'crc placed for us. Hundreds, 
yes, thousands, crowded past us or picssed aiouncl us, cverv 
inch was taken possession of by spectators ; sometimes the roofs 
break under the w^eiglit of the onlookers. A1; first we heard the 
sound ol drums, murlis (flutes) and inn's (trumpets) coming 
nearer and nearer. The musu'ians wen' j oiing men and boys of th** 
Langha caste, dc'inrahd in a strangely phaiitastical way. After 
them came several hunclreds of the diU'vishes, jumping, dancing, 
singing, and behind tfieni some of the best dam ing and singing 
girls, moving in a shwv iliylhmical measure. Kvery 2 or 3 
minutes tliej' sto])ped darning and singing ; in front of us they 
stopped quite 10 minutes, displaying their art at the greatest 
‘advantage affording to tlu'h lights - gazing witJi languishing eyes 
at the tw'o Sahibs, and expecting rich presents from them. Tw'o 
sisters, with fat ungainly forms and faces, and extravagant 
diess and jewels, tried to outshine the others. Though not at 
all pleasing in ourcyc's, they were great favourites with the people. 
Their dancing was good, and the breathlessness of their singing 
astonishing ; but their voices were hoarse and croaking. Hacli 
of the fair ones had h(M* owi train of satellites and musicians that 
accompanied her, and often joined inlhc singing. The contents 
of these songs is without exception erotic or religious, and closes 
with, a boast of ^heir owm charms and arts and praise for the 
g<inerosity of their patrons. 1^* far the best in ever;^ respect 



was llio “ nighliiig.iio of tlie Punjab/' a young dancer, who 
(tmibined with exotic beauty, infinite (harm an(3 gracefulness. 
Her performance w^as artistiral and dramati(‘al, and was heightened 
through tht‘ tragic expression of lior beautiful face. As a 
tnie she takes up to Rs. f,000 for eaih performaiu'C ; but in 
order to save her only and cU aily be loved child from a slow 
wastingdibcase, she had come from the Punjab to offer her prayei*s 
and gifts and to practise her art gratis, solely to gratify and 
please him, Pooi soul I Her pleading eyes and absorbed expres¬ 
sion told us how nine h m earnest she was. Then followed, closely 
v« lied, the women of the family, looking like white mummies, 
<carrying offerings in their liaiids. After them came the eldest 
'.on, dressed like a faKii, riding on a pony, carrying the jirccious 
(loth of gold. All the men belonging to the chan accompanied 
the procession. Similar ones, but smaller, follow’cd, those of 
Mohamedans j5reponderatiiig. 

Instead of following them, wa now w'cnt on the wide, open 
maidan, where in huge half-circlcs planks had been raised 
ajmphith(‘a1ricallv as bcundics, about 20 rows, one rising above 
the other. The road leading there vsas lined with many small 
booths and stalls exhibiting fnut, sw'eets or other articles of food, 
toys, etc,; then there w’cre primitive merry-go-rounds, Russicin 
wheels, fortune-tellers, snake-charmei.s, magicians, jugglers, and so 
on. In the great round, boxing and wrestling matches took place, 
and all kimls of athletic feats w'erc performed ; then mimics, 
pantomimes and little dramatic performances followed—all 
humorous and often really excellent in their naivete and spontanc- 
,ousncss. Order and discipline there was none ; the whole crowd 
laughed, sl^outed, jostled each other. Often the various artists ran 
away in the middle of their performance, because it struck them 
to begin something else or because they dreaded failure. We 
were tfcld that ^),000 people were present. Divers racial 
types and costumes could be seen among the sjiectators; the 
clever, corpulent and clean-looking Hindu merchant, the Euro- 
peahiised Babu with spectacles and umbrella and eicquisitely 
ereaMttIf patent leather shoes, the respectable Mohamedan with 
baggy tfOTisets and hng6 turban, the poor villagei's, and among 
the stately-bearded 2<amittdars, dressed,^ art national grandeur, 
the splendid of all was the Pir of Rohri, for whom a sort of 
private pavilion had been erected. He is the guardian of a similar 
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shrine, ulicrc the friend of Lai Shahbaz, Khair-ud-din, ib buried. 
Intiunierablc worshippers and admirers crowd continually round 
him, touch his feet with their foreheads and beg for his blessings. 
At sunset wf‘ left the place ; only with difficulty the sowars 
could open out a way of retreat for us through the thousands. 
Arrived on our hill, we once more surveyed the scene. Inimcdi«i- 
ti'ly bofor(‘ us the c lowdc'd, oddly-shaped houses of the town, and 
most pu>minent among them the shrine, whose general outline and 
slender minarets began to be lighted up with thousands of tiny 
oil lamps ; on one side the amphitheatre, wrapped in a veil of 
dust, penetrated by the last shafts of light from the setting sun, 
am*>ng which couUi be seen the first rockets of fireworks rising into 
tile evening sky ; for w'ithout a display of firew'orks no tamasha 
of any kind is imaginable to the Indian. On one side, desolate 
durk ruins, silhouetted against the orange and flaming red of 
tlie west, where the slender sharp sickle of the new moon was 
swimming like, a delicate silver boat. Over all, the peculiar charm 
thet ciin only be felt in the Orient. The half plaintive, half 
demonaieal sounding music, the faint roar, of thousands of 
voices, a dry hot dust-laden, spicy atmosphere now relieved 
through the riv(‘r breeze which w'as springing up, and far, far, 
str( ti hing aw^ay, tlie m5'^sterious yellow'-bluish desert in an 
indesc ribable mellowness of undulating lines out of which wt could 
still distinguish the proud slender heads of the date-palms and the 
round, stiong outhne,'. of the mango trees. 

Oh Hindustan ! thou old and ever new country, with thy 
mysterious pulsing life, half hid and half revealed, and always 
calling one to look lor new impressions and experiences, who 
w'ould not dream of thee—long for thee! 


Gerviany. 


H. Iw RHIEit. 
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I INDER flic abovo heading 1 find publish(‘d in the 
Octol)er issue of this Review a contribution from 
Mr. G. O. Whitworth, I.C.S., (Retired)—apparently 
a trenchant criticism of some views on the subject 
of Indian nationalism, advanced by witers in our 
monthly, the Prahuddha Bharaia, Needless to say, we 
welcome every Vritical discussion of such a momentous 
problem, but w'hat is to us a matter of great pity is the 
loose, perfunctor}^ way in which Mr. Whitworth has chosen 
to represent the positioji of the writers he has come forward 
to assail in his article. Such misrepresentation of others* 
views may, of course, be the honest outcome of a failure 
to understand them, but all the same a criticism confidently 
■ launched forth on such a basis amounts almost to an 
mjustice. 

From the way Mr. Wliitworth makes his article bristle 
witli chapter and verse it is evident that he is a regular 
reader of the P.B., but it is exactly for this reason that it is 
still more to be regretted that any misconstruqjion on his 
part slfould recall in this case the proverbial story of that 
ihember of an audience who, at the close of a long and 
laborious discourse on the Ramayana^of seven cantos, boldly 
put it to the' minstrel ; “ And Sita ? Of whom is he the 
, leather ?' 
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For cadi of the four main contentions, which Mr. 
Whitwortli develops in Iiis article with scj much 
ability, is, at least, as much uncalled for as tins famous 
critical thrust into the Raraayana plot. 

" In the first place,*’ runs the fiist contention, " the 
conception of politics is enlin^ly erroneous. Th<‘ t<Tni as 
used in the Prabiiddha Bharaia seems to mean modern 
Gorman politics. So wc hoar of worldl>" lust for power 
and wealth (19.223), of Europe red in tooth and claw (224) 
and of a treacherous form of bccularism and materialism 
(20.225).” What v/o find by actually examining these 
references to chapter and verse is that the first two carry 
us to statements made in the P. B. about the political type 
of nationalism and not about politics, and the last reference 
lands Us into a long discussion about religion based on 
the authoritj^ of the intellect helping to breed this 
‘'treacherous ferm of secularism anej materialism”— 
obviously a subject which no stretch of fancy can identify 
with any definition of politics. So, if Mr. Whitworth’s 
chapter and verse prove anything, it prove*^ that he could 
not follow the writers w^hose 'dews ho criticises, for, 
when they arc speaking of political nationalism, he thinks 
they are speaking of politics—and even unwittingly of 
German politics! 

To condemn political nationalism is not the same thing 
as condemning politics, and even to reject politics as \ 
foundation for nationality is not to condemn it. Politics 
must have its place in human life as one of its collective 
pursuits, and nobody is silly enough to condemn politics 
qu<i politifcs or to condemn it specially as something liable 
,to abuses, while every good thing in this world may be 
equally liable to abuses. But Mr. Whitworth first projects 
out of his fancy a ghost into the darkness and then fights 
it thus: ” And if politics must be rejected as a foundation 
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for nationality because of the liability to abuse, what are 
we to say of religion ? Is it not equally liable to abuse ? " 

Now, politics is rejected by writers in the P. B. as a 
foundation for nationality, because, however good it may 
be in its own sidiere of human acti\dty, it makes a bad 
foundation for life, whether individual or national. 
Instead of ti}ing to follow how the WTitei> in the P. B. 
decidt' between the iespecti\*o claims of religion and 
politics in this respect and their reasoning, Mr. Whitworth 
impro\ises what he thinks a fairly good reason for those 
writers deciding in fa\'our of religion, and then devotes a 
page to smashing down this self-invented reason—a kind of 
Sisyphean labour, which altects not in the least the 
argument of the WTiters in the P. B. 

Then comes a definition of politics, attempted by 
the writer himself, which amounts to an identifica¬ 
tion of politics with collective life. Politics rightly 
logarded may be said to consist primarily of thought and 
action for tlie binelit ol others. As soon as a man’s 
sympathy and consequent action extend beyond his own 
W'ants and those of his family, he enters upon politics.” 
Therefore, as soon as a speaker in public svmpathises with, 
and consequently seeks to harmonise the religions in his 
country', say India, which deal with the spiritual needs of 
people otlier than himself and his family, he enters upon 
politics and his speech becomes political 1 In fact, accordmg 
to Mr. Whitworth’s definition of politics, everything which 
concerns a whole country as distinguished from the indi*« 
^ idual and the family, becomes by that very fact political 1 
* But for this undisguised confusion between politics and 
c()Uective life, Mr. Whitworth is not to blame. For 
collective life in my Western country to-day is from lop to 
bottom a creation of politics, and it is do wonder that in an 
atmosphere of growing state-socialism, collective life would 
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come to be delincd and valued in the loniib of politics. But 
if wo bear in mind the historical devclopmonl of Stales, 
we must admit lhat the Slate even in a inodeiu country 
is primarily and essentially an organised embodimeiu 
of all the material ])ower and secular authovily which tlic 
collective life of a country is capable of. The fact that 
thi^ Slate in modern times hajtpejis to abborb, e‘>*pecially 
in Western countries, all the functions and initiatives 
of collective life, secular and spiritual, is more of an 
accidtJit in history. In India, for instance, the State could 
pledge its('lf not to interfere with the purely spiriltial 
pursuits o r spheres in a )llccti ve life. K o w, ] )oli tics*' ri gh tly 
regarded means the pursuit of, and the ^parLicipati<m 
in, the life of the State, and oven though collective life 
may choose to have all its interests looked after and pro¬ 
tected by the State, it docs not necessarily mean lhat 
politics and collective life consequently become one ainl 
the same thing in the real sense of an identity. The State 
fundamentally relies on and justifies itself by the })()\ver 
and authority it can exercise over the ph 3 ^sical basis (T 
human life. It is its fundamental interest to keep that 
power and authority not only intact but also in propor¬ 
tionate strength relatively to the power and authority' of 
neighbouring States, Every State is, therefore, naturally 
and primarily given to developing and consolidating its 
material power and efficiency. So politics is essentially 
pledged to this dominating policy of material advancement. 
But this is not in itself a necessary evil for any scheme 
of collective life. Rather, it is a necessary safeguard in 
every successful Scheme. But when this safeguard of State 
efficiency or political efficiency is extolled to the position 
of the governing end in coUec^tive life, an end in itself to 
which every other interest in that life must be subservient, 
the natural result is the undue absorption and determina- 
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tion of the whole collective life by politicb—a phcnomcuou 
which gives the cue to Mr. Whitworth for his complacciit 
identification of politics with collective life. But it is 
exactly this phenomenon of politics outgrowing its legiti¬ 
mate function and importance and shajung all other ends of 
collective life to buit the fundajnental purpose of its own 
material ('fTKiimcy, that has been described as political 
nationalism b}^ the writer^ in the P. B., and when theV 
protest against thite form of nationalism, tliey do it from a 
correct vk'w and conception of politics, which however reads 
erroneous to Mr. Whitwoitli simply because he is 
himself the victim of an exaggerated notion of politics ai d 
its function Jii human life. 

And so Mr. Whitwen'th follow>‘up with his second 
contention ; “ But if the Prahuddha Bhaniia is wrong in 
the narrow construction it puts on the teiin politics, so abo 
is it at fault iw its use of the term religion. Tlie 
error heic, however, is of a different kind ai d 

consists in using the l<Tm in two different scaises, or at 
least in failing to distinguish between two different 
aspects of religion. Religion may b<' regarded as concemii.g 
the relation of the individual human soul with the supreiiK" 
divine soul, or as controlling the relations of man with his 
fellowmcn. Religion under the first aspect may help 
to mould the character of religion under the second, but 
it can touch communal life only through the second." 
And when the Prahuddha Bharaia, the argument goes on, 
extols renunciation, asceticism or the uon-attachment of 
mind to domestic relations and sense-enjoyments, it prac- 
tteally confines religion to its first aspect, which failing, 
tjierefotre, " to touch communal life*," cannot be accepted 
afe the foundation of any fprm of nationalism. If, on the 
other hand, religion is not confined to'its first aspect, but 
^allowed to assume also its second aspect, then it ^vill be 
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properly perceived that “ in relation to nationality the 
two things, religion and politics, meet together and become 
in effect one.” ” So when it is asserted that nafionalisin 
must be founded on religion and jiot on politics, the great 
fact is overlooked that the silent essence of religion already 
is, and ought to be, in the politics, and that it is not their 
rejection but their purification that is necessary.” 

Evidentl}", the whole argument bases itself on an 
analysis of rc‘Jigion into two of its aspects, only the second 
of which makes ndigion a factor in {he building up of 
communal life But in this aspect religion identifu's itself 
with politics, so there is no sense in rejecting politics and 
accepting religion as the foundation of national life. The 
fallacy in the whole# reasoning lies in the cbncei)lion of 
the second aspect of religion, that is, religion “ as control¬ 
ling the relations of man with his fellowmen.” This 
conceptiem seeks to imply that ndigion in this aspect con¬ 
trols, say m national life, the relations of man with his 
fellowmen in the same sense as politics is actually found to 
control those relations. But in fact the control or authority 
of religion in Western national life is something abstract 
or theoretical, while the eaine in the case of politics is 
concrete, having wc‘ll-defined and established channels for 
its exercise. Neither will it do to say that the authority 
•of religion becomes concretised in national life through tlu^ 
pursuit of politics, for wo have already seen that the first 
and foremost object of politics is to maintain the material 
efficiency of collective life, while religion would necessarily 
seek to subordinate such material efficiency to its supreme 
end of spiritual ^ffiaency. No conception of politics can 
dissolve this incvitabl<i^» difference in the political and the 
spiritual adjustment of the material libd spiritual eiid$ 
of collective life. In speaking of religion ” as controlling 
the relations of man with his fellowmen,” and thereby 
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btiildiiig up national life, Mr. Whitworth is setting forth 
merely an abstract general principle which from its 
place as* such is quite free to affect the concrete processes 
of our national life. So he speaks of the “ silent essence 
of religion *’ already working in politics, the question 
still remaining for us being to jjurify the latter more 
and more by the former. He clings all the while to his owm 
idea of religion as a silent inspiral ion working through 
the individual or the collective mind—as a principle to 
be applied by that mind in its concrete spheres of conduct 
for judging what is righteous from what is unrighteous. 
But it is exactly here that he misses the pivotal point in 
our discussion of religion as the nation-builder. The point 
is not how wligion should inspire and affect the processes 
of our collective life as a mere irrinciple working behmd 
them, but how religion is to be brought out amidst those 
processes, evalualmg and oi'ganising them with an authori¬ 
tative voice giveif to it in the very corporate constitution 
of our national life. There is a good deal of ditfercnce, to 
be sure, between religion as an idea guiding and inspiring 
ns from the pulpits or from the inner chamber of our hearts 
or at most as a mere holder of the seal that has to give to the 
decisions of the State the formality of a religious sanction, 
and religion coming out as the regulative centre of the 
actual machinery of our nationality, so that its authority. 
instead of remaining hypothetical and implie^, becomes 
categorical and articulate so far as our national aims 
and pursuits are concerned. 

Aud it is perfectly immaterial how wc theoretically 
analyse this religion as the nation-jpuilder, analyse its 
Abstract aspects and phases, for we are not ^ing to build 
oilKtmy theory of religion, but on religion as actually mani- 
fe|5te4 in the collective spiritual life of a ebuntry in all 
its peculiar signifiinance for humanity. This religion, as a 
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^ynthctic unity, holds together all tl)e diversified spiritual 
interests and puisuits of a country, just as the politics of a 
country holds together all the diversified political interests 
of a people. And if national unity can be established 
round the rallying centre of such politics, it can equally 
be established round the iall>ing centre of religion as this 
synthetic unity. And in India this s^-nthetic unily of 
religion is not a mere abstract ideal, not a mere dream of the 
intellect, but an actual achievement, a conciet(‘ nvidation, 
a universally recognised tmth Hei e the collectn e sjuritual 
life of the people has actually evolved this i allying centre 
of their spiritual interest^, which are only waiting, therefore, 
to be organised round this centre. But Mi. Whitworth, 
though apparently a constant reader of the Prahuddha 
Bharata, seems to have no perception for this historical fact, 
but falls back gropingly on alistracl ideas about religion, 
trying to select some such aspect ol if as may stand behind 
the collcctho activities of a peoph‘ and inspire them, as if 
these very collective activities do not include pursuits 
of religion in all its aspects. The question is not how reli¬ 
gion is to be brought behind the collective life of a people, 
but how the spiritual interests and pursuits of that life 
arc to be made to govern all the other interests and 
pursuits, and in this question there is no room for all that 
absttact analysis of religion and that casting about for a 
nation-building aspect of religion to which Mr. Whitworth 
devotes five or six pages of his article. That which is to 
become the nation-buildA* is not any special abstract con¬ 
ception of religion to be applied to the collective fefe, but 
it is (the actual pntsuifi of religion in that collectiye life, 
So when the Prahuddha Bharata deals with the various 
conceptions of religion, indivicJualisticW** altruistic, aaietic*^ 
or socialistic, sectarian or uuivcrsalistic, it is sirupljr* 
explaining the many aspects and phases of religion a 
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developed by human practice, and it is an unwarranted 
assumption to think that it is thereby pointing out any 
special as'pcct of religion which i^ to serve as the founda¬ 
tion for nation-building in India. But it is precisely on 
the basis of such an assumption that Mr. Whitworth 
launches upon a criticism of the religious ideas discussed 
in the Prahuddha Bharata. 

The third conteutiuii of Mr. Whilwortli relates to “the 
frame-work of the nationality which it is proposed to 
foiuid in India on the basis of religion," and his verdict 
on this proposal runs thus : " The picture is too suggestive 
of a cart set on three wheels all fixed at slightly different 
angles." But all this awry looseness, again, does not 
attach to the'scheme really discussed in the P. B,, but to 
its misrepresentation as given by Mr. Whitworth to the 
readers of East & Wfst. Plere too Mr. Whit¬ 
worth does not understand what the writers in the P. B, 
mean by an organic system of the collective ends in the 
life of a nation in India and how it is to be represented and 
worked out in this scheme of " the frame-work of the 


nationality which it is proposed to found in India." Mr. 
Whitworth’s principal mistake lies in thinking that the 
whole thing is a paper scheme, and not a scheme lying 
actually, though indirectly, im])licd in the very process of 
evolution which our collective life is undergoing before our 
eyes. We have already established in our country a power¬ 
ful political state in the life of which representatives from 
the various communities and sections of the public are 
s<?eking to participate. Now, what mainly remains to be 
dohe yet is to have these representatives backed by a real 
organisation of the people on their true national basis* 
that is, on the basis of their collective spiritual interests. 
Unless and until this is done* the representatives of. the 


l^^ople on the politi<sal councils of the country cannot 
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provide themselves either with real authoiily or with a 
definite chart for interpreting and protecting tlie supreme 
spiritual interests of the people through a proper* represeii- 
tation of their real political interests. And as the political 
Government of our country has wisely left it to ours< h'('s 
to organise our collective spiritual pursuit') and intere 
conformably to their peculiar signiticance and iinporlaiiee 
as governing all the other pursuits and interests of our 
natiojial life, it is evidently necessaiy that apart from the 
central political state and the represcntativi's it draws fn'in 
the peopl(‘, there should be a central spiritual body ot 
organisers—somewhat analogous to what India had in 
the ancient dnys ol the Rishis—who would regulate and 
supervise the wdiole ^vork of national organisation. Such a 
scheme embodies not only the line of least resistance under 
our present circumstances, but also the only poS'>iblo line 
of advance kept open foi our collective life by our past 
history wdiich cannot be ignored in our present task of 
nation-building, exce])t on ])enalty of dismal failures. It 
is not possible to illucidate this pomt heie more full}. 
But wdial we have said v/ould suffice to indicate that the 
summary verdict Mr. Whitw'orth has bec'ii pleased to })ass 
is unjust because he has not gone deep enough into the 
real issues to understand properly this scheme of our 
national life. 

The fourth and last contention of Mr. Whitworth 
relates to " the means by which through this nationality 
the rest of the world is to be one day saved.” I'hat the 
real proposition put forward in the P. B. has been mis¬ 
understood by Mr. Whitworth is evident from the way he 
uses the term ” nationality ” and “ saved.” What the 
real proposition means to argue is briefly this : 

•When the Indian nation is built up on the basis of 
.religion, that is to say, ou the basis of its governing 
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€nd of practising, preserving and preaching the 
s^^nthetic spiritual ideal evolved in her history, her con¬ 
tribution* to the evolution of the rest of the world will 
naturally lie through a process of spiritualising the national 
life of other countries. As to the exact nature of this 
process, the Prahiiddha Bharata has only made a sort of 
conjecture or suggestion. For it says in an article to which 
a passing reference has been made by Mr. Whitworth : 
" How this transformation would precisely come, it is 
beyond all human foresight to predict. Before religion 
can be reinstated in all its glory, Europe must have to pass 
through a political death. So complete is her self-surrender 
to the pursuit of politics that she must .see the 
utmost end 6f it, and worldliness, individual or national, 
leads but to one grim end. But the new Europe that will 
rise from the ashes will have a real baptism in Christ, and 
the wisdom of India will nurse her back to her new life." 
(P. B, Dec., 19A). In this statement, quoted in full 
because it is evidently working on ^Ir. Whitworth's mind 
behind all the show of .argument he has made, the term 
" political death " does not mean " national death " 
in accordance with the views of the P. B., for here the 


Western countries are not themselves " throwing off their 
natural vitahty," as Mr. Whitworth argues, but are rather 
carrying it to its fatal climax. The surmise about political 
death therefore implies only the mutual destruction of 


piditical power. The European countries are not said to be 
going to die rts nations. So the picture of India as a nation 


'-leading all the other nations of the world is overdrawn 
Wlutworth, and his sarcastic remark—" Now this 
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K<»w, apart from this issue about the i>iobabiiity of 
political death, Mr. Whitworth’s real contention is that it 
is unintelligible how, according to the P/abiiddlia BJuiraUi, 
India is going to pursue its national aim of spiihualising 
the rest of the world. " flou,” he asks, " those nations 
are to saved which lia\o adopted the unrighteous cult 
of political nationalism ? Not, of course, by thal 
nationalism, and e^en when p<>]itically dead, it does 
not appear how Ramakrishna’s life is to furnish them with a 
new' nationalism If it could, il w'ould be an Indian 
nationalism, and all the couiitiies of the West w’ould 
become more pro\inc(s <>{ India This, again, gets too near 
the German ideal, and ni'ed not be taken seriously ” Now, 
tlie tw'o WTong assumptions uiiclei w'hich this 
whple argemenl laboius are (1) tlial political nationalism 
doe^ nol admit of being inodihed in its essential 
bearing in collectho life and theielore w^ould have to be 
supplanted b} spiritual nationalism, and (2) that the .spiri¬ 
tualising influence otIndian nationalism necessarily involves 
tile politii al annexation ut other hatiom as pait and parcel 
of the Indian nation ! Arc not these assumptions absolutely 
unw an anted ? Wliat is there unintidligible in the idea 
ol hating the political nationalism of a western country 
leavened by spiritual ideals—the idea of influencing a 
Western democracy to gradually restore the real authority 
of their religion in that political scheme of their life which 
seeks to suppress it ? And it w'as this idea which Swami 
Vivekananda talked about to his countrymen when he said 
ill a lecture in Madras, “ Aye, wc will then go to every 
country under the sun, and our ideas will before long be a 
component of the many forces that aire w'orkiug to make 
up every nation in the world. We must enter into the life 
of cv^xy race in India and abroad ; wc shall have to work 
^ to bring this about.’^ 
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It ib easy to condemn in one article, if one so chooses, 
a whole series of views appearing in a journal from month to 
month and year to year, for all you have got to do then 
is simply to pass the hasty critic’s brush haphazardly over 
as many points as you want to tar, but it is impossible 
to prove or undo the whole mischief done by such a process 
in one article. and I have already taken up more of your 
valuable space than I intended, although I have had to 
leave out many minor points in Mr. Wliitwoi'th’s criticism 
which reveal the same fault of misconstnidion on his part. 
He seeks in our WTitings fanciful incongruities which he 
patiently devt‘lops to amuse your readers ; he fancies us 
rejecting politics as a foundation of nationality because of 
its many abuses, and hurries off to produce a long inventory 
of religious abuses, from Spanish Inquisitions and German 
Kaisers to Ihibetaii piayer-wiiecls and Indian Thugs ; he 
reads a Varnasrmnic fiightfulness ” into our ideals of 

social service, and then enter the Maharaja of Durbhunga 
and the horror of infanticides and untouchables ! In fact, 
he first misunderstands i*lght and left, brandishes hand¬ 
fuls of disconnected references, and then arranges his 
gleanings from our writings into a blight literary cinema 
of amusing absurdities. Even the last film of this cinema 
with which th(‘ article dramatically concludes, seems to 
betray a regrettable tendency to misrepresent, for the two 
garbled quotations, w^hich are set against each other for 
the sake of effect, appear inconsistent simply because they 
arc garbled and wrenched off from their setting. I-et me 
conclude with an humble invitation to Mr. Wliitworth to 
accept the hospitality of our P, B. columns, where instead 
of jumbling together all tlie points of his criticism in one 
article, he mhy leisurely take them up one by one, and I 
assure him that he will have our cordial attention ta the 
^utmost, as also oitr sincere gratitude whenever any wrong 
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conception of ours b(‘comcs rectified Ihrough such 
discussions. 


J I »lTi )H, 

Mayavaty, Himalayas, Tin P}ahHddha Bimmia. 

1st November, 1916. 


TO - 


When all the winter world is dumb, 

And all the birds arc flown, 

The drear dark days, the frost-bound daj’s, 
Will come when you are goi^e. 

And I shall sit, and I shall dream, 

And in the fire will glow 
The Cities and the Palaces 
We lived in long ago. 

The islands fringed with silver palms; 
And spires of far-off snow. 

Dim purple valleys that we loved. 

And amber darkling streams, 

Grey uplands where our souls have roved, 
ril find them in my dreams. 

The temples gleaming on the marge. 

The secret mountain shrine, 

The altar where the incense smoked. 

The sacrificial wine. 

The gate by which a sentinel 
Awaits your soul and mine. 
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So in the days, the hard dark days 
* When I am left alone, 

When summer’s flowers are brown and dead 
And summer’s birds are flown. 

The dreams that slept while you were near 
Will wake when you are gone. 

And I shall .find the sunrise land. 

The slope where amaranth grew, 

The temples poised above the wave. 

The peaks against the blue. 

The altar, and the sanctuary. 

The cupjThe wine and—you. 

A. E. W, 
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WiJiLlv tlie Allies have wn'sted the olk'usive from the 
eiieiiiy oji the western front, llx' I'litry of 
flic War. Rumania into the field has eiet ted a now 
opening; for him to make the best ol his 
suiieriin* artiller 3 ^ The British advance in the vv(‘s( is 
continuing steadily, though slowly, and tlie ck'leat of the 
enemy on the Ancre was a iioti'wortliy eva'ut of last 
month, as was the enti)' of the AiJi<*s into Monaslii. 
Clermans and Bulgars aro alike behig taken piisoiieibut 
the situation in Rumania, does not sdurt to be lur fronr 
anxiety. 'Jhc' Kiissiaus ami RuinaniaiL> are not meiely 
on the (U'fen^ive, and tlx* advance of ll»e Allies from tluj 
south, iiotn ithstaiiding th(‘ diibi<nis attitude of tlie King 
ol Clrcece, must ha\i‘ tlxi ellei't oi dividing the enemy’s 
attention and retailing his march. 'NevfTlheh'ss, tJir 
Gcijnans have pcneliatt'd Rumania thiougii several passes 
and arc I'oneentrating, their mtillery on certain heighti;. 
'I'hey are dangerously luvir an important railway centre, 
and in view of the eireumstanci's vvhicii iiilluenced the 
decision of the small Stale to paiticipale in the risks of the 
war, the moral eflect oi a reverse at least ^yould be too 
serious to be counterbalanced by the t>ucccsscs that are 


likely to be scored by the Allies iu the western theatre iu 
the near future. The pressure of the British ?uid French 
advance is not underrated in German}", and we are told 
that tlic whole Fatherland will be immediately converted 
^into a huge munitions factory. Mr. Astjuith too realises 
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what the Teuton resolution must mean, and tlio strain to 
which the resources of the Empire must be siibjc'cled. The 
death of femperor Joseph will have no effect upon the war ; 
the participation of Greek Nationalists in it may have some. 
An attempt the German nav\’ to interrupt the com¬ 
munications between England and France failed signally. 
Submarine activitj^ in tlic Atlantic and the iMediterronean, 
howwer, continues unabated. The sinking of llie A U, 
steamer Arabia was, to peojdc' m the East, the most 
disastrous event on the sea last month. Wilji the cxcep 
tion of a couple of engineers, all oji l)f)aid aie jeported 
to have been saved, though tlie attack was absolutely 
without warning. The cargo destroyt'd must have been 
of great value, and one may w’cll w'onder wliether the enemy 
gets news of the intended movements of ship> from India. 
In aerial w^aifare in the westcin theatre the enemy shows 
no superiority. But the raid on Caiio must have been as 
annoying as any that has been repoited from England 
The re-election of President ^^'l]s<)ll in the Un]!<'d 
States forebodes the continuance of his police of for¬ 
bearance indefinite!}*. It is, however, by no means certain 
that Mr. Hughes would have adopted a mor<‘ heroic line of 
action, whatever his promises at the election niiglit have 
been. His rival's victory, howe^^ei, w^as almost p 3 Trhic, 
and the re-elected President is not likely to lorgcl the- 
meaning of the severity of the contest 

The Kaiser, or his Chancellor, is said to have issued 
instructions that Basrah must be retaken at any cost. 
The War Office and the Government of India must be pre¬ 
paring to meet the contingency. Though there has been 
no re<;ent fighting in Mesopotamia, the reference to railways 
and water transport in H. E. the Vicej oy's speech at Simla 
lihows that the work of conioUdating past gains, and of 
preparing for future action, is steadily proceeding. 
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Private efiorts in tlie coIIpcUoh of funds and in provi¬ 
ding assistance in other ways are not slarkened In India. 
The War Sale Fete in Bombay was a conspicuous success, 
and may stimulate similar zeal in other provinces. The 
War League at Karat hi is engaged in ]>o})nlarising 
the six per rent. British t'xclieqner bonds, whicli are said 
to be “ surely the sates! and bp'll security of its kind in 
the maiket " 




Titr Conference of Cliiels, wliidi was opened at Delhi 


Chiefs in 
Conference. 


by II. E the Vueioy on the 30th of October 
and which sat foi live days, marks an impor¬ 
tant sidge hi the history ol Native States 


and their relations with the British Government. Two 


‘ imilar. but smaller and less representative, conferences had 
pieteded it in 1913 and 19M, and at these Their Highnesses 
the Mcdiarajas of Gwalior and Bikanei’ had expressed a 
hope that s>uch conferences would be lield more regularly, 
and V'ould evenluall> form p^rt of the constitution 
of the Em[nie. From time to time suggestions had been 
made i)i the press that rejM'csentatives of the ruling 
families or of the Native States should be introduced in the 


British House of Lords or in a special assembly in India. 
The democratic politicians had opposed the idea through 
the fear lest the advice of these representatives of autocracy 
should tend to throw obstacles in the way of political 
progress in British India. H. E. the Viceroy made it 
clear in opening the assembly, which was attended by more 
than forty Chiefs, that they would be asked to advise tlie 
British Govei’nmfeeut on questions affecting thctfiselves and 
their own States and subjects and not the people of British 
Tndi?>,. Speaking on behalf iif the Chiefs, H. H. the Gaekwar 
hoped that these wperiodical conferences, when developed 
on proper lines, would have ** a regularly assigned and’ 
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definite place in the constitution of the Empire.” A poli¬ 
tical constitution is opposed 1o arbitrary dealings, and the 
future to which such conferences would point is one in 
which llie Political Departinenl would not dictcit<^ to the 
('hiefh individually, but could consult the collective opinion 
of a reprcbontative asw^inblv of Princes on all subjects of 
common intore-L to them, so (hat any suspicion of the 
Clovenimeul afting solely on the advice of Political 
Agt'iUs mav disappear At present Hit* Chiefs aio heard 
individually, and one (‘annot interest himself hi the affairs 
(*t anothei , liereaflei tiio\ will feel that they are members 
of an order bound by common interests and entitled to 
be heard eoljeclively. Isolation carries with it a certain 
dignity, while union and exchange ol \j<*ws have also 
their own advantag<^s vSomi* rulers mav ])refer (he lormei, 
while others may appreciate the latlei It must take 
lime before all C hiefs would clieorfully take part in a Chuds’ 
Pailiament. Jn the first place, as H. IT. tlie Ciaekwar said, 
they aie accustomed to issue commands and not to cany 
on (l<‘batcs according to if-ksomc rules of procedure It is 
<‘asy to imagine how a sensitive ruliT ma}’ be hurt by a 
dialectic defeat at the hands of another. A debate 
must have a thick skin, while an Oriental Prince is not 
accustomed to hoar contradiction. So far as treaties and 
the position of the Chiefs under them are concerned, H. E. 
the Viceroy assured the assembly that they would in no 
way be affected by the Conference. Nevertheless, some 
time must elapse before the experiment enlists perfect 
and general confidence and becomes popular, so that the 
assembly become part of the constitution of the Empire 
ant^ its resolutions binding on all Chiefs, 

Nine questions were referred for consideration to the 
last Conference* Of tjiese, three were postponed for future 
, ^consideration, nnd one did not call for -discussion. The 
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questions debated, On whicli reoommoiidatioiis were made, 
were—the ceremonial observed at installation aivl invcsli 
turo durbars in Native States; the inf)st suitable foiin 
of administration to be adopted in a Native Stat(‘ dining 
the minority of its ruloi , the ediK'atioii and tr.nnine, of 
minor Piinces and Chiels , the eontiol and iil.ition 
of motor vehicles brought tempoiaiily iiom Native State's 
into British India and vice oer^a and thiae us<'d and diiven , 
and financing tJie pioposi'd llighc'r Cliiif.’ (ol]('g<' All 
tiu'se lo])ic's lelalc'd to tlie ])osiji(>n, ngjd-., and K'ljuiie 
iiK'nts oi tlu' ( hu'fs them-i'lve. and tlun snbiects and do 
not aftc'ot the jH'oplc ol Biitish India 

SIN InoMVS Hot 1 AND was veiv pnuh'nl m having 
pu»])onnd('(l a ct'ilaiu mimbi'i oi ejuestious 
The liuUistrics to tlie witnessi's wlio ai)penr beioro his ( om- 
C'amniission. mission 11 tlu'V liad beeiii allowed to oxpre ss 

tin'll \'ie\\s on the t'l onomn fiiiuri' of tin' 
country genei'.alh, tin' discussion uoulcl liave traviTsed 
uiidulv vast giound and tlie objeeft ol the ( omnussion would 
haw been defeated. Notwitlist.mding the definite' <jues- 
tioiis put, one witness at Dc'lhi expressed the opinion that 
"‘the prosperity of India dejiends almost entirely upon 
agric'nltnrc' <nu] minerals/' and that it would be a mistaki' 
lor tlie (Tovt'rninent to finance or nurse any individual 
(‘iiterprise “ until the native's of this country ore equal to 
standing on their own fee*!." At present ho thought they 
are not—the witness was at one time a director in a cotton 
mill, and it appears that “ as soon as the Euroj[>ean element 
was removed, the mill got into difficulties/' Another 
witness said, about the average Indian workman, tliat he 
has the knack of acquiring with rapidity a certain dexterity 
in. hStndling and the use of tools, but “ he seldom attains 
the stage in winch he might be termed a skilled workman/'i^ 
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Professor Hill of Allahabad is reported to have said that 
some Tixliaiis were capable of carrying on research work, 
but under supervision ” Pei haps he meant that at present 
no Indian at Allahabad could carry on researcJi woik 
independently. The Hon. Mr. M'atson felt sure that 
" the skill and efficiency of tlic labourer depend to a very 
great extent on healthy, cleanly, and orderly home 
surroundings.” If so, we need not despair about India 
producing an abundance of researchers as well as skilled 
workmen under suitable conditions at some future lime, 
whether or not the ('ommission is able to make any 
suggestions as to the best wat' of remedying the existing 
shorlcomiugs, 

The main object with which the Holland Commission 
has been appointed is to ascoitain what the Government 
can do to hclj) the developmcnl of indiistiles. If, therefore, 
most wiln«‘ssos suggest what the Government can do. it 
would not be becaust* they underrated the noccssitj’ of 
private enterjmse, individual initiation, capacity and 
h^esty, and other qualities essential to su<’cess. Opinion 
differs on the general jiolicy of Government aid and 
the establishment of pioneer Government factories. 
The Hon. Mr. Watson is of ojunion that '' the management 
of a Governmtmt factoryis, generally’ speaking, composed 
of units working under conditions which put a distinct 
hairier in the way of industrial development," for tho 
motive that actuates the average business man is absent 
in tho case of ix?nsionable Government servants. Mr. 
Frccniantle acknowledges that if the Government were 
to subscribe part of th<‘ capital for an enterprise, and a 
Government director were appointed, private money would 
com^ in with much more confidyCnce ; but in his opinion 
" it is notin cojifomiity with sound principles of co-opera^ 
Jfcion to pioneer new industries," It is not possible in this 
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note to dwell upon tlic various suggestions tlial have been 
hitherto put forward and the divergence of opinion on 
them. When more evidence is collected, it will 5e time to 
notice the general trend of opinion in the various provinc(‘s 
and centres of industry. 

Ai)art from suggestions regarding futun‘ action, the 
e\idence (‘ollected on th(‘ lesiilts of as^'istance already 
giv(‘n by (io\'crnment must hv instrucLiw. Mr. ('hurchiil 
of iVhmednagar ha*' be<'n ('iigagc^d in ju'rfecting tlie 
machinery of handloonis. It a])peais from liis evidenc<' 
lli.at lie lias not \el a niachiiu' \sliiih may bo 

used by th<‘ ordinary weaver, f]i<»ugli " during the last 
idtot'ii years they had about one lakli of rujiei's in 

tiying to iierfect the inachinery.” and the* witness was 
anxious to attain his oliject with the help of an annual 
grant of a lakh by (iovernment. 'lh<‘ Ih-iiuipal ol the 
CiON'erninent C'arpentry Scluiol at llareilly said that in 
his experience fully (lO p<'r rent, of tlu'Vtudi'uts admit l<’d 
to his school, even after selection, turned out laihnes. 
(lenerally speaking, a student *vas ])ul to manual woik 
uJum he was a failure at school. Mr. Kinns, as also some 
other wilue.'>ses, suggested the “ introduction of cduca- 
tiiaial handwork as a compulsory .sul>ject in all M'hools.'" 
l^Thaps the Commission will call attention to all such 
evidence. 


Village panchayats have ceased to exist in llio greater 
part of India, and many doubt whether they 
?n**^Dewas^ can be revived so as to give satisfaction 
under modern conditions and according to 
modem standards until rural education makes sufliciciit 
progress. Much light can be derived on this subject 
from Mr. B. V. Samarth's interesting report on 
the working of the Panchayats in Dewas State (2) for^ 
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the year 1914-15. The total number of panchayats 
in the State was 73, and these served 135 vil- 
lages. Of the 531 members, only 165 were literate, while 
14 of the panchayats could not boast of a single literate 
member. Nevertheless, they decided nearly 900 civil and 
500 criminal cases in eighteen months, and their decisions 
were interfered witii only in 3 civil and 15 criminal cases. 
Illiteracy must interfere with efficiency to a certain 
extent; for example, trials must be delaj^cd until a writer 
is found to record the proceedings, and the trial of cases 
beyond the juVisdiction of the pancha 3 ^ats ina}'perhaps 
be attributed to the same cause. Nearly 70 per cent, of the 
civil cases disposed of were not contested at all; and in 
nearly 35 per cent, of the criminal cases the accused persons 
either made no defence or compromised with the com¬ 
plainants. As Mr. Samarth says, slirewdness and common 
sense made u]) foi; want of education, and as the parties 
and the witnesses were presumably known to the judges 
personally in man}’ cas:s, and the panchayats would have 
other sources of information besides the pleadings and the 
evidence, falsehood was probably less common than in the 
ordinary courts which sit at a distance from the homes 
of the parties. Some of the panchas hear a plaintiff before 
taking a case on the register and advise him on the merits 
of his case, and litigation is thus suppressed where the advice 
is against pursuing the matter. The prevention of litiga¬ 
tion is indeed very^ desirable, but judicial tribunals must be 
above reproach and suspicion, and the practice of a panch 
giving advice - beforehand oan scarcely be commended. 


, We ate not surprised to learn that misunderstanding has 
' arisen out of, the practice, which should not be allowed if the 

f ^cha>4t syst^JU is to win the confidence of the people. 
:aiuug the ^ ail castes and cMsses 

32'are mentioned in thO 
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report, and in a small State like Dewas we should hope the 
number of castes and communities docs not cxccicd that 
figure. Factions in the panchayats are not unkm^wn, but 
they are said to be “ comparatively few.” Complaints 
have been made against some panchas for usiiig bad 
language, and one panchayat is said to have punished a 
man by parading him on an ass—a well-known form of 
punishment in former times, which appears to have been 
abolished in Dewas, as it is in British India. Want of 
education must be responsible for these vagaries, and they 
cannot be felt where the people at large are not better 
educated than the panchas. It appears that the people 
in general are apathetic towards education, wlule in some 
villages leading men come forward to provide accommoda¬ 
tion for a school if a teacher is sent. The panchayats are 
said to have made fair progress in sanitation ; in one of the 
cases a man was punished for throwing* used leaf-plates 
into the street. On the whole the experiment seems 
promising. 

Elsewhere wc publish a learned reply to Mr. Whit¬ 
worth's recent article on Religion, Politics, 

N^LnaHsm Collective Life", by the editor of the 

Prahuddha Bharata. It is said that Mr. 
Vl^itworth has completely misunderstood and misrepre¬ 
sented the articles in that monthly, though he quotes 
chapter and verse for every statement made by him. 
He is said to have mistaken political nationalism for 
politics and thus misrepresented the meaning of the articles. 
We notice, however, that the repl|^ itself contains two 
quotations which minimise the importance of drawing a 
distinction between the Hwo for the purposes of this 
controversy. The Pmhuddka Bharata is quoted as having 
written timt "so complete is Europe's Self-surrender to 
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the pursuit of politics that she must see the utmost end 
of it while Mr. Whitworth is quoted as asking how 
those nations are to bo saved which have adopted the 
unrighteous cult of politicul nationalism .It appears, 
therefore, that tlic distinction is not wortli drawing when 
we speak of Euroj^ean polities and nationali^mi Nothing 

but confusion qan arise by using language in one sense 
when speakirig of Eiiropj^n society, and in another scnsi‘ 
while speaking about Indian society. Let us suppos< 
that Mr. Wlptworth has misunderstood sometliing or othei ■ 
what is the aniwor to^the main question raised ^ The replv 
indicates this question wlu^n it remarks that “ apart 
from the oentral ])oliti(al state and the repiesentatives it 
draws from the people, theie slumld be a eimlral spiritual 
body of organisers-- somewhat analogous to what Indui 
had in the ancient day^ of the Rishis—who would regulati' 
and supervise the whole work of national organisation ” 
The real practical question raised by the controversy is 
whether such a scheme is feasible, in whatever sen e you 
use words like politics and religion On this fundamental 
question the reply merely obser\'cs that the scheme cannot 
be elucidated more fully at present. Mr. Whitworth will, 
perhaps, be thankful if the scheme is explained more 
‘fully ill the Prahuddha Bharata. What spiritual body, 
undertook the work of “ national organisation " m the 
days of the Rishis ? Family prie.sts, Rishis, and Brahmans 
may have advised kings in former times: anybody can 
advise a Government or the people at the present day on a 
subject like national organisation, which seems to mean 
something entirely different from the organisation of caste 
attributed to the wisdom of the ancient sages. What 
spiritual body as such had a recognised'place in the pplitical 
constitution of India in the days of the Rishis ? There 
must have been learned Brahmans in the advisory councils 
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of rulers, but the councils were not oiitiroly composed of 
them, and while the Brahman councillois mu?it have been 
'.hrewd and capable of giving sound advice, what is there to 
sliow that " spiritual " ronsidcralioos dominated tl\e 
<idvice given by tliem ? How did tin* ])olitical maxims 
rerommended by the spiritual adviocis of ancient times lift 
practical politics above tlie level of the European politi<'s 
of to-day ? 



Most parts of the Britisli Empirt wUI, after the war, 


Indian 

Aspirations. 


be engaged in ('(msidenngHnow the waste 
('aused by tlie war may be repaiied Judging 
fiom th(‘ memorandum ad(lfes-.<Hl to H. E 


the Viceroy b\ 19 members of his Legislative Council 
and fro3n resolutions jxissed at political c(»nfereuces, one 
may infer that bidia, or at least educated India, will be 
occupied in securing political privileges which had in no 
way suftered by the outbreak of the war. The Government 
has denied the repoit that Loi'd Hardinge had despatched 
to the Secrelar}^ of State an}’ pi()]K)sals on the lines of the 
memorandum of the 19 members, or, perhaps at all, on 
the subjects with which it deals. This contradiction 
tlirows no light on the attitude of the Government 
towards the proposals, but merely states a fact. An 
interviewer has published a statement that when he spoke 
to Lord Chelmsford, he expressed himself in entire sym¬ 
pathy with Indian aspirations. So H will be good if they 
are considered in his time. 


In his address at the last Convocation of ^he 
Allahabad University, Sir James Meston 
Aiidresse^.” <iwelt at considerable length on the remarkable 
fact that only a fraction of those who seek 
secondary education and spend some years of th6r 
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^lifetime in it go up t<' the iinivcrbity. lie thought that a 
diversion o£ their energy in other din^ctions would be 
iK'ucficial to th<‘inbclves. Uulortuii.'itely they do nut kuoM' 
with any degree ot certainty in which (jtlier direction 
it will pay to divert their energies. Syed Hussein 
Belgrami*b address at the Madras Ihiiversity dwelt on threi' 
])rincipal points. First, he thought that the dissemination 
of liberal education in India was characteristic of the 
British ‘ the Germans, for example, would not haj e 
followed such atpolicy. Secondly, he thought that 
to the laxit}^ ^lOmc discipline, the decline ot the personal 
influence of the tcj’^Svi's, and other causes, the behaviour 
of students in sfome cases left much to be desired. Lastly, 
he advised students that self-government in some form is 
bound to come in India, but it would be waste of time 
and energy to agitate for it before the time was rip<'. 


|r PakltaM m Ct«Mn Fr«t« Bonbtjr, V W. & A E. CUrid|c lor the 

AIA itltMTI iMMIIVIB. 








